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QUICKNESS OF EXCITABILITY OF THE RACE. 

Syro-Arahian Languages. 

48. That which lias always been noted as tlie peculiar feature of 
he Sjro- Arabian languages is their tendency to express modifications 
►f the verb by internal changes of vocalisation of the verbal stem. 
^ many other languages such internal changes are to be found, but 
Q none others is this form of expressing variations in the idea of 
•ct so largely used. There is a certain approximation to the Syro- 
^biau in this respect in the Tibetan, as may be seen by referring to 
be remarkable formations given in 36. In these, however, we see a 
rv^ter singleness of expression ; as the verb with its variations does 
^t go beyond the one syllable, but is expressed in one act of utter- 
^ce which must be prompted by one act of thought This singleness 
^longs to the monosyllabic character which marks more or less all 
be Chinese group of languages. The Syro-Arabian languages in 
heir original and native form, ss seen in Arabic, have not a mono- 
^Uabic but rather a trisyllabic character ; yet all the syllables are by 
be vocalisation united into an element of speech which is almost as 
^iigle in the thought which it expresses as the Tibetan monosyllables, 
^r the aignificance of each vowel in the Syro-Arabian stem belongs not 
^ the syllable which it sounds, but to the whole stem, which conse- 
tiently is modified^ without being broken, by changes in itJ> vowels. 
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The singleness of thought indeed is, from causes to be mentioned i 
presently, less strict in the Syro- Arabian verb than in the ChineMl 
monosyllable, though in this, too, it is probably not absolute, for tin I 
inflected tones (3) involve a change of utterance which probably ca^l 
responds to a change of thought within the idea. But in the Syn^-l 
Arabian verb the divided vocalisation, the person, the reflex objedtJ 
the causative element, express different constituents of the idea. Audi 
though they are all fused into a unity by the significance of the Yowefabl 
referring each to the whole, they are distinctly present to the con- 1 
sciousness. What is remarkable, however, is that each element, whet I 
uttered with a vowel which belongs to the whole, must be thought I 
simultaneously with the whole ; so that instead of each part bang I 
thought and then combined, it is thought as combined. The mind,ii| 
it thinks the whole, resolves it into its constituents, but refuses to I 
break the idea. It cannot be moved to concentrate itself on a puVl 
but shows a prevailing tendency to think the whole as a single objedi I 
though that singleness is not so great as in Chinese. I 

The Syro-Arabian singleness is less than the Chinese also ill 
respect of external additions to the stem, which do not partake of iti I 
vocalisation. But their not partaking of the vocalisation, and thtl 
connective elements that are used with them, show that they aw I 
outside the single idea, and only partially mingled with it as tboa^l 
passes to them (56, 80, 103). The radical idea itself, however, has »m 
niarkable integrity ; and to this perhaps it is due that the Syro-Arabiil| 
root seldom has the same consonant for the first and second syllaUei>| 
for this would be a reduplication of the first consonant of the second I 
syllable, and would convey a sense of the second and third syllables, ii I 
constituting the root, and of the root being strengthened by being Ml 
partially thought and then thought entire. The doubling of the seoondl 
or third radical consonant, or the repetition of the second as third, do* I 
not suggest the addition of a partial thought of the idea, but rather 1 1 
strengthening or extension of the single mental act of thinking tin I 
idea. Generally when the third radical is the same as the first, HI 
expresses the beginning of a second thought of the radical idett^*! 
else the first radical expresses the end of a first thought of it ; and thi| 
formation is due to a doubling of the root with a subsequent abbrevii* I 
tion by dropping the beginning or the end of it.^ Such doubling «| I 
the root is permitted by these languages, but a partial thought of it I 
is contrary to their genius. I 

The vocalisation is the most characteristic feature of these In*] 
guages, and its meaning must be studied before their essential nataij 
can be understood. In many languages a diflerence is to be sees] 
between verbal roots, which in their original use as verbs have takeij 
up into themselves a sense of the process of being or doing, and oti«lj 
roots to which that process has to be added as an external elemeBi| 
Such a difference has been observed in Japanese (45), and it exi*] 
ill Tibetan, distinguishing from the other verbs those which are coft*j 
jugated with internal change (38). The same difierenco most exM 

* Geseniufi, Hebrew Grammar, sect. 3C. 2, d. ; Fiirst, Lehrgeb. Aram., Met 1(1»| 
Dillmann, (jram. jEihiop., p. 101. 1 
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etween the latter verbs in Tibetan and all the verbs in Chinese, 
one of which take up into the verbal stem any modification in the 
lea of the verb, but all of them add this as a distinct idea, the 
tem being thought with so little difference from a substantive that 
he verbal idea of the root sug^sts no difference of exprea^^ion from 
hat of the substantive idea. (See also III. 93 ; YI. 25, 159.) 

Now, this sense of verbal process, wliich in the degree in which it 
xists in Tibetan causes the difference mentioned between Tibetan 
ind Chinese, existing in a still greater degree in the Sjro-Arabian 
ttnguages, along with greater fulness of idea, causes the difference 
Mtween them and Tibetan ; that whereas Tibetan has a monosyllabic 
ihaiacter, they are in their native form trisyllabic. For it is this 
ibuiidant sense of the process of being or doing expressed in the 
fnccessive syllables that has enlarged the Syro-Arabian stem. And 
haX this sense of process has got expression without breaking the 
inity of the stem or getting outside the limits of the root as an 
external element is a striking evidence of the fulness of the mental act 
Bi which the stem is thought, so as to take up this element, and at the 
^me time of the singleness of thought with which the mind absorbs 
ht whole of the latter into the former, instead of spreading into it as 
tti additional part This sense of process completed or going on has 
H the life of the race become associated in one idea with that which 
be root expresses, and is simultaneously thought with tlie latter in a 
ingle act of the mind. It has a length, as of beginning, middle, and 
iikd, which gives a corresponding length to the expression. And of 
hit incorporated sense of process the Chinese is destitute, while the 
flbetan has it without this fulness of succession. It is not only the 
^^ro>Arabian verb which has this pregnant singleness, it tends to show 
t^lf also in the stem of the noun ; for, in truth, the noun, if a verbal 
koon, involves the process which is in the verb, and if it be not 
'^BrbaL yet its attributive part may be thought in its substance (Def. 4) 
■i a process of being or doing or as part of such a process, and will 
^tid to be thought so when, as in these languages, such is the habitual 
CHimption of the verb (81). Elements of gender, number, and case, 
lid even some derivative elements expressive merely of connection 
'ith a sabatance, may belong to the noun as external adjuncts, but 
tiej are so fine tliat they little affect its singleness. The pronominal 
^IBzei^ objective and possessive, are quite external, the mind passing 
^ tbem with partial mingling in the connection, or with a connective 
t^meni. And thus in both noun and verb the Syro-Arabian languages 
^w a tendency to think the natural units of thought as undivided 
^liolea, though not so strictly as Chinese (Book L, chap, i., 10). 

i9. This tendency to singleness of idea without separation of parts 
lutaiiied in the idea, causes that comparative absence of roots as 
fninet and separable elements of words derived from them, which 
B^Dguishes these languages. Instead of such formations consisting 
F a root and a derivative element added to it, there are in the Syro- 
^mbian languages combinations of two distinct words which are not 
i^ike aome of the so-called compounds in Chinese (5), and which 
Klicate a similar cause in the mental action of the race. Chinese 
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thought indeed is more objective than Syro- Arabian. The fonnci 
thinks substantive objects more in their concrete objectivity, the lattK 
more in their attributive nature (Def. 4). And the Syro-Arabiiij 
having accordingly more sense of the general, and less concrete pl^| 
ticularity of thought, does not find it necessary, like the Chinese, to 
join together two nouns of kindred meaning in order to think t 
common nature. Substantive objects are better distinguished frw 
each other by the roots in Syro-Arabian speech, because the naton 
which belongs to them is more fully thought. There is no need thei»' 
fore for the synonymous compounds which distinguish the meaning 
of the Chinese monosyllables. But the fundamental similarity betweei] 
the two families in the singleness of thought which belongs to hM 
appears in the tendency to modify a radical idea with a distinct W(mi,| 
thought separately, instead of with a derivative element thought i 
part of the idea. This is to be seen in the Syro-Arabian lanji^oags j 
as well as in Chinese (5), Siamese (19), and Burmese (21). Tibetotl 
has somewhat more )>ower of thinking an additional element withoalj 
passing from the radical idea (38), and it forms adjectives by addiifj 
derivative elements to its nouns (33), as it also distinguishes teuij 
and mood in some verbs by adding particles (36). But the Sji^j 
Arabian tends to use instead of a derivative element a separate wml 
connected with the radical word by syntax. " The Arabs use Mvenlj 
nouns with a following substantive in the genitive as a suhstitttti 
for adjectives. These quasi adjectives are placed after the uonj 
which they qualify, and in apposition to it." Thus: possesso 
learning for learned ; mistress of thorns for thorny ; son of the 
for traveller.^ The same feature may be noted in the other lanj 
of the family (86, 111) ; and it is probably owing to the inaptit 
for separating fine elements that in these languages the verb to bc^ 
tliought so concretely, and not as the abstract copula. 



AEABIC. 

50. The Syro-Arabian languages developed very deep gutt 
and in their most perfect form, the Arabic, utterance had 
from the lips, and brought into active service the root of the 
speech being from the chest with strong pressure of breath; 
facilitated and attracted guttural utterance. 

This tendency to guttural utterance seems to have been h\ 
by the characteristic structure of these languages. The Syro-J 
principle that the radicals should generally be consonants, and 
vowels only mo<nfiers of the radical idea, tends to oblige every i 
lable to begin with a consonant ; and this rule often required in 
which had a radical vowel originally the development out of 
radical vowel of a consonant to go before it and bear the 
si;;nificance. Such consonant would naturally be a deep gat 
thickening of the vowel utterance. Thus l)illmann says of 

* Wright, Arabic Grammar, Syntax, p. 138. 
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ittural spirants or aspirates : " From their middle nature between 
nsoDants and vowels may be explained their extensive use in the 
imitic languages. They very often occur in the formation of roots 
bere roots having an initial middle or final vowel strive to get a 
neonant element, and the weaker utterances first occurring are 
ickened to the harder breathings, principally through the influence 
the other radicals." ^ 

It is, however, only in their pure and native form, Arabic, that 
is guttural character of these languages has been preserved. In the 
her languages the peculiar gutturals g and (f have been well-nigh 
it, and the preference of fr to ^ as a first radical, which is in Arabic, 
A in Hebrew and Syriac been reversed into a preference oi y to to 
5. 121). 

The Arabic consonants are : h, J, q, </, /f , % k, r/, x» /A t d, t\ 
i I, tj dj'Sy Zj r^ I, n^ 6^ ff, /, b, to, m ; ^ is the spiritus lenis denoted 

^hemza; g is gain c, described as a guttural g ; g is*atn ^, described 

a strong guttural, unpronounceable to Europeans as well as to Turks 
id Persians, uttered with a smart compression of the upper part of 
e windpipe and a forcible emission of the breath ; ^ is ^a t, a strongly 

ticulated palatal i; iv^ dad x, a strongly articulated palatal d; f and 

•re idd and zd ^]i, the aspirates of t, d pronounced with a sibilation.'^' 

The vowels being subordinate to the consonants, are in general 
mewhat indistinctly enunciated. When preceded or followed by </, 
. ji;, or ;^ or by g, f, d, t* fV, they are rather more open than with 
« other consonants, but as distinguished in writing they are only a, 
V, long and short, and the diphthongs are ai and au,^ 
The vowel of a shut syllable is almost always short, that of an open 
^liable may be either long or short. A syllable cannot begin with two 
msonants, nor can it end with two except in pause,^ that is, at the end 
I a period. The accent is on the penultimate when long by nature 
' position, but when this is short the accent is on the antepenul- 
mate.* 

51. The personal pronouns in Arabic are given in the following 
lUes, in which a parenthesis denotes that the included letter is 
dipeed. 

The pronoun of the first person, which in Egyptian is anok, seems 
dn to the Egyptian root an^j life.^ And the hu of the third person is 
(in to Hebrew hatcah, to be. In the second person ant- corresponds 
I Egyptian en/, and is demonstrative. The dual is stronger than the 
inn], for it doubles the idea of the stem which the plural thinks 
n distinctly. The slender vowel t, and the breathless mute /, are 
f^ificant of the feminine. The t of the suffix of first person is of 
ierent significance. 

' DiDmanii, Gram. i£thi«>p., p. 36 ; FUnt, Lehrgeb. Aram., sect. 100. 
" Wright, Arabkj Grammar, p. 3-6. » Ibid. p. 7-9. * Ibid. p. 24. 

» Ibid. p. 25. • Bun»en'i Egypt, i. p. 456. 
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Syro-Arahian Personal Fronouna separate. 





Arabic. 
hand 


Hebrew. 


Syriac. 


Ethiopic. 


Ami 


1. 


t^n6kif tfini 


/teno 


hatM 


hini 


2. m. 


katUa 


haUoK 

• 


ha(n)t 


harUa 

• 


hatUOy k 
hjgfsawo 


2. f. 
8. m. 


hanti 
kuwa 


hatt 
k^ 


ha{n)ti 
Aa, hau 


harUi 
vih»H 


hgrnt 


8. f. 


hiffa 


hi 


At, hoi 


yUHi 


hjriiwa 


2. 


kantumd 






• 




3. 


hnmd 










1. 


iiaxn« 


hfinaxnik 


Xnan 


nXxna 


h^d 


2. m. 
2. f. 


KatUum 
hantnnna 


tuoLUcm 
hatten 


ha{n)tun 
ha{n)Un 


a 

hanUn 


iflarU 


3. m. 


hum 


him 


konHnj henUtif 
henUn 


himiintil 
' vghHdmH 


1 . »^< 


3. f. 


hunma 


kin 


honin, kenin. 


himdHtil 

vihgtdn 

. ... -t. 


> hertdt 



Ohjedive and Possessive Suffixes, 





Arabia 


Hebrew. 


Syr 
Obj. 


lac. 
Poea. 


Ethiopic 


Amiia 














/I. 


-nl obj., 


"^i obj., -< 


-ni. 


-», 


-nl obj. 


•ni obj., •i 






-{p068. 


poM. 


-ant 


pi. -ai 


-yapoaa. 






2. m. 


'ka 


'kd 


•k,-ok 


'Ok, 


■ka 


-A obj., -7* f 


3 

O 1 










pi-aik 




•d(ehu rev. 














-aioo more r 




2.f. 


'ki 


'k 


-H 


'dci, 


-ki 


-I obj., .|p« 


»4 
GO 








-eH 


pl-aiki 








3. m. 


-hu 


'hUy -V, -6 


•{h)i,^ 
•eh 


•eA,pl. 


-ha 


-ott^or-fobj. 
pos8.,-d('a«> 


\8. f. 


'hd 


'hd, 'h 


•h,'oh 


■oh, 
pi. -eh 


•hd 


•at obj., -iM 
•dt'ttwi rev. 




'kumd 












'humd 












HH 


1. 


-nd 


■nil 


•ii,-an 


•an, 
pi. -ain 


-na 


-na perf. obj 
obj., -d/'fr 




2. m. 


'kum 


•kern 


'kun 


'kun, 
pL 


-kemmU 


1 


lURAL. 


2.f. 


-kunna 


'ken 


■kin 


•aikUn 
'kin, 

P». 


■ken 


\-d/'?Au obj 
1 poaa. 


PUi 










•aikin 




/ 




3. m. 


'hum 


-Afm, -in, 
•md 




hUn, 

Pl. 
-athun 


•hOmU 


'dt*aKi obj 


\3. f. 


'hunna 


'hen, n 




hin. 


-hon 


> * 










pl. 












■nVtin 







* -ii(A)i\ after y. 
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""" 


..„„„. 


Uf»AII 


n. 




1 


1 


1 


t 


i 


1 


s 


J 


1 


1 


1 


1 




r. 

t. 

r 

t 


(« 

r. 
-It 

■ml 
-tumd 

■a 

«M 

■nS 
■turn 


■ak 
-ne 


■W 

-Mn 
-Kn 
-an 
-hi 


ta 

-a 
■a 


hi 
-h 

ft,. 

!- 


-Una 


-r,(n 

-flu 

-8 
■in 

-a 


-In 
( 

-fin 

■flu 
-on 


■a 
-i 


-i 

1 

! 


j-4 


-6 


t 
-in 



Sttliject Prtjixet qf the Imperfect. 





A«ble. 


H.l.™w. 


Byriu. 


Ethiopk. 
kt- 

a- 

yt- 

u- 

St- 


Ainhulc. 


m^^ : : 

^ 1 


y- 

(- 

r 
t- 

r 


(- 

y- 
y- 


a- 
y«- 
a- 

Uln- 
a- 
y*- 



Then ia klso in Anbic a feminine sullix -na; and difTerent from 
■kit Uwra ia & jdnnl luffiz -na, sud a dual suflix -ni (see 62). 

Tbo tendwicf to think the act or state in its geaeral aesociatioos 
' Ban. * Sometime* dn>pp«d. 
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when thought as completed, i.e.. in the perfect, causes the stem to 
precede the person; hut when thought in the imperfect as still en- 
gaging the subject, the idea of it is limited by its inherence in ths 
personality of the subject, which it reduces by taking the place of the 
subject's life (53), and follows the person in expression ; while number 
and gender, when separable from the personality, follow the verliil 
stem as not determining the idea of it (Def. 23). 

The simple demonstrative pronoun in Arabic is ffd, this, that, mti- 
culine ; ^, tl, or fa, feminine. In the plural of both genders tin 
stem is ff,ul ; the pronoun is hulya or huld^iy common gender. Gosdj ! 
connected in its origin with ^d is another monosyllable which is eon- 1 
monly used in the sense of possessor, owner, viz., ^ masculise, 
ffdtu feminine nominative, $ij Oati genitiva 

Stronger demonstratives are formed from the simple demonstrstiiv 
by subjoining to it the suffix of the second person in the gender and 
number corresponding to the person addressed, and with or vithoit 
the demonstrative element It intervening. 

The demonstratives, simple and compound, may be strengthemd I 
also by prefixing /lo, which has the same force as Latin <e^ and whidi I 
is called by the Arabs the particle which excites attention. I 

The definite article is ^.^ I 

The relative pronouns are : ^alla^l masculine, hcdlail feminine, wbo^ I 
which; man, he who, she who; 7nd, that which; i^ayyun, he who; I 
fyayyuman, whoever; ^yyumd, whatever. The pronoun mariy maul 
indeclinable, and is never used adjectively ; fiallaffl forms a pliiiil> I 
^laffina masculine, halldtl feminine, and a nominative and genitinl 
dual, ^la§dni, Italia §atni masculine, hallatdni, ^allatatni feminine;! 
J^ayi/un masculine, l^yyatun feminine, is regularly declined in tiNl 
singular (59), but has commonly neither dual nor plural I 

The relative pronouns, with the exception of ^allafft^ are also I 
interrogative, and to them may be added kam, how much t I 

The interrogative man, who ? has the distinctions of gender, number I 

and case only when it stands alone ; hayyun when constructed with 1 1 

gen. I 

following noun drops the final w/ as hxiyyu kitdb'in, which book(fOT| 
libriy I 

52. The varieties of the verbal stem, or derived forms of the An\km 
verb, indicate a tendency to reflexive formations which express oeeapt'l 
tion about self ; they also show an attention to the whole 8ubjectiit| 
process, including repetition or intensification, or direction to an end,! 
and they reveal a habit of connecting action immediately with tkl 
object rather than by transition to the object, transitional or lelatiitl 
thought not being favoured by the genius of the language.* I 

The simple and derived forms may be seen in the following exampb^l 
(1.) Fayala, "The vowel of the second radical is a in most of tiwi 
transitive, and not a few of the intransitive verbs. The vowdi i iJ 
the same position has generally an intransitive signification, % ii*! 
variably so. The distinction between them is, that i indiea(ei4 
temporary state or condition, or a merely accidental quality in pcw«*l 

» Wright, p. 215-218. « Ibid. p. 219-223. » Ibid. p. 28-11 I 
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iDgs ; whilst u indicates a permanent state or a naturally inherent 
ty " 1 (see 79). 

) Fag gala; intensive, temporally extensive, numerically ex ten- 
iterative, causative, or factive. 

) Fagalaj effort or attempt, act or state reaching to indirect 
t, reciprocal. 

) Va/gcUa ; causative ; sometimes expresses an intransitive state 
;ht too objectively to take up the subjective process in all its 
^, so that the realisation becomes causation. 
) Tafag*gala ; reflexive ; experience by subject, of an action or 
on self, whether this proceeds from subject or from another. 
) Tafagala ; reflexive of third. 

) ffinfcujala; reflexive, never reciprocal, the subject being the 
^ object of an action which he does or allows. 
) yifta^ala; reflexive, the subject being the direct or indirect 
t, reciprocal. 
) Vify<^^ (rare) ; colours and defects thought as clinging 

).) ^idafijaXla; reflexive of fourth, the subject being either direct 
lirect object. 

I.) ^ifgaUa (very rare) ; same as ninth in a higher degree, 
e following forms are not explained : — 
{.) Hifgaufjala. 
\.) Uifgauwal(u 
k) iJifganlaUu 
'}.) fliftjardai, 

e causative and reflexive elements are in the beginning, because 
determine the whole idea of the verb as causative or reflexive, 
the foucth form the causation is incorporated in the process of 
erb, taking up its first vowel. 

the seventh, eighth, and tenth forms, the reflex object is incor- 
ed in the verb ; », which is probably less objective than /, blends 
;he verb more closely than /, just as in the meaning of the seventh 
the reflex object is more nearly related to the action than in the 
8 ; and t takes always a to express the movement to it as object ; 
I, however, being in the eighth and tenth forms the initial part 
B process. 

the fifth and sixth forms the verb is stronger, and the reflex 
t more distinct 

the ninth and eleventh forms there is no initial vowel of process, 
ise it neither goes to the subject nor from it, but only clink's to 
The initial » of the causative element, which has been dropped in 
:>urth form, appears in the tenth. 

e initial t in the forms after the sixth is euphonic, because two 
inants cannot begin a syllable. 

. The derived forms, as well as others of the characteristics of 
Arabic verb, spring from the high degree of subjectivity with 
[i it is thought, 
r the verb being thought mainly in the subjective process, is 

» Wright, p. 28. 
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varied so as to assume a different form, if it involve a larger expendi- 
ture of subjective energy, or a greater reaching of the subject to in 
object, or a causation thought subjectively in the cause rather than 
in the effect, or a reflex action on the subject, this last being different 
according as the subject is more or less distinct in thought from the 
subject as object, or the latter from the process. 

For the same reason, the thought of the process as engaging the 
subject is strongly distinguished from the thought of it as no longer 
doing so; the latter tending to part with the sense of the subject 
more than if the verb, instead of being thought as no longer engaging 
the subject, were thought as an engagement of it in past time, and 
the former determining the verb by the subject so as to limit the 
thought of it to what it is in the subject. The abstract person, 
therefore, or third singular masculine, disappears from the perfect ; and 
in the imperfect the person element of all the persons is prefixed. 

Moreover, this high subjectivity of the verb causes the thought of 
the subjective process to take up a sense of the force of the subject ts 
masculine or feminine (Def. 16), which it retains even when thought 
in the perfect as no longer engaging the subject 

And the verb with its subjective contents is thought in one act 
which simultaneously embraces them all. 

54. There are two voices, active and passive ; and two tenses, 
perfect and imperfect, which refer not to position in time, but to 
completion or incompletion ; the completion or incompletion being 
that of the engagement of the subject rather than of the accomplish- 
ment of external fact. 

The following are the perfect and imperfect, third singular, actire 
and passive, of all the forms of the verb qaicUa : ^ — 

Active. Pa wive. 



Perfect 


Imperfect. 


1. qatala 


yaqtulu 


2. gattala 


yvqattiln 


3. qdtcUa 


yuqdtilu 


4. ^aqtala 


1/uqtilu 


5. taqattala 


yataqattalu 


6. taqdtala 


yataqdtalu 


7. hinqatala 


yanqatilu 


8. hiqtatala 


yaqtatilu 


9 hiqtalla 


yaqtallu 


10. liigtaqtala 


yastaqtilu 


11. \,iqtcUla 


yaqtallu 



Pi*rfect. 

qutila 

quttila 

quiUa 

^iiqiila 

tvquttUa 

tuqutila 

}^unqutila 

^uqtutila 

• • • 

}^U8tuqHla 



Imperfect 
yuqtalu 
yuqaitain 
yuqdtaltt 
yuqtalu 
yuiaqattd* 
yutaqStak 
yunqaUJ» 
yuqtaialt 

• • • 

yustaqtaiu 



If the vowels be taken as having the significance assigned re8pe^ 
tively to each in connection with the first form in 52, the vocalisation 
of these perfects and imperfects may perhaps be understood as follows. 
Tlie vowel of the first radical, which in the active is a, in the passive 
is u, the former expressing motion outward, the latter motion inwaxd. 
In thinking the process of doing or being, the mind starts from the 
subject, and in the natural order of thought what comes first is ft 



Wright, pp. 240, 241. 
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ense of the realisation as outward in reference to the world, or in- 
rard aa affecting the subject, and of these the former naturally sugf^^sts 
and the latter u, for the vowel of the first radical. Still thiuking 
lie process with a strong sense of the subject, the mind will have a 
ense of it as in its nature passing from the subject or dwelling in the 
abject, aud in the latter case as on the one hand temporary or acci- 
leutaly or on the other hand permanent or natural ; and these aspects 
f it are suggestive respectively of a, t, and u, as the vowel of the 
econd radical (see 52). 

The passive thought as a temporary or accidental state takes t. In 
nishing thissubjective thought of the process, whether activeor passive, 
rhen there is no suffix the mind has a sense of it, when perfect as hav- 
Dg passed from the subject, and wlicn imperfect as still engaging the 
ubject, so that the last vowel is in the perfect a and in the imperfect i/. 
The y which is given above as initial of the imperfect is the prefix 
i the third person singular masculine. In the simple form it takes 
ip the vowel of the first radical, because in the imperfect the realisa- 
.ion is thought so intimately in the subject. But in the derived 
lorms the idea of the stem being less simple tends to be more distinct 
[rom the subject, and this takes a vowel of its own, which in the 
QOQ-reflexive forms of the active and all the passive is u to express 
the continuing engagement of the subject ; but in the reflexive forms 
it is a on account of the transition to the reflex object. In the ninth 
and eleventh forms also it is a, for in these tlie verbal stem is thought 
M dinging to the subject, and the person has consequently the vowel 
which expresses reference to it. 

The simple form, if it liave a with the second radical in the perfect, 
bag u or t in the imperfect, the former probably when a transitive action 
is thought in the imperfect within the subject as still springing from its 
natiye energy, the latter when the verb in the imperfect is thought as 
ft temporary state of the subject. If the second radical have t in the 
perfect, the verb is thought in the perfect as being in its nature a 
^mporary state, and this state is thought in the imperfect as passing, 
^od the i becomes a. But if it be n, the verb is thought in the perfect 
^ a permanent state, and this abides also in the imperfect and u 
'^ains. Verbs whose second or third radical is a guttural retain in 
^ imperfect the a %vhich their second radical has in the perfect, the 
iruttomlB having an affinity for a, which is uttered more entirely in 
^e throat than the other vowels.^ 

The derived forms being less capable, as has been said, of being 
^<mght immersed in the subject, are more superficially involved in it 
'11 the imperfect, and their second radical has i for its vowel. But in 
U« reflexive forms in which the reflex object is not blended with the 
^t the transition to it causes the second radical to take a. 

The passive is a temporary state, and in the imperfect it is thought 
^ passing from the subject, and consequently the t of the perfect is 
febanged to a in the imperfect 

It is only in the thini singular masculine of the perfect, which has 
)o person element, that there is a third stem vowel expressive of the 

' Wright, pp. 56. 57. 
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being or doing, as having passed from the subject In the other 
]>erson8 the suttix of the person is subjoined to the third radical with* 
out an intervening vowel, the thought of the person itself as dd 
longer engaged being such as to render this vowel unnecessary. 

So also in the imperfect ; it is only in those persons which have no 
suffix of the person that there is a third stem vowel expressive of the 
being or doing as still in the subject, this element in the other persons 
being replaced by the fragment of the person which is subjoined, the 
})erson being thought as still engaged. 

The personal prefixes of the imperfect all take the same vowel u 
that of the third singular masculine. 

55. There is a subjunctive mood in Arabic to express a fact as an 
Aim, or object, or result, or concomitant condition of another fact^(7l^ 
Kx. 10, 15). It must in reference to the latter be future or oob- 
temporaneous, and cannot therefore be perfect, but is expressed as a 
modification of the imperfect4 Its difference from the latter is two> 
fold ; the final u of the imperfect, which expresses the act or state aa 
still engaging the subject, is in the subjunctive changed to a, which 
expresses it abstracted from such present engagement ; and the aob- 
jiinctive having less vivid realisation in the subject, the suffixei 
of person are reduced by dropping their second syllable when thef 
have one, for their first syllable sufficiently expresses their meaning 
Negation so reduces the realisation of the future that the negative 
future is expressed by the subjunctive after, the negative.* 

There is also a jussive mood, used also for what is a supposition or 
wliat depends on a supposition (74, Ex. 13), and for a fact thought ai 
not in course of realisation yet, or not at a past time^ (^^)* ^^ ^'''l* 
the final a of the subjunctive, being thought with still less realisatioi 
in tlie subject than the latter (see 64). In the suffixed persona itii 
the same as the subjunctive. With the preposition /t, to, prefixed^ 
it is used for the imperative, generally in the third person.* A prohibitwa 
must be ex])ressed by the jussive, as the imperative is always positift* 

The imperative, which is only in the active voice, the jussive htoi 
used for it in the passive, drops the personal prefix of the jnaaw j 
with its vowel, and when this leaves two consonants at the beginrnfll 
a vowel must be prefixed, as two consonants cannot begin a syllalfc 
This prefixed vowel is in the simple form J7«-, when the second ladi* 
has u; there being then a strong sense of subjectivity. In the fooA 
or causative form it is Aa-, on account of tlie transitiveness of 
tion ; but in all other cases it is $t, which is the vowel that is p' 
merely for euphony. 

hoih in the jussive and imperative of the ninth and ele 
forms. I is inserted for euphony between the third radical and 
repetition of it. 

From the jussive are formed two energetic forms, one with 
suffixed to it, and the other with -an; and when the person ends I 
i or u, the initial a is elided, and the t or tZ is shortened as being il 
sliut syllable. In the dual, which ends in a, and in the second 



c^ 



» Wright, Syntax, p. 18-24. 
* Ibid. p. 24. 



2 Ilml. p. 16. 
* Ibid. p. 28. 
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plural feminine, whose final a coalesces with the initial a of the 
: into dy the final a of the suffix of the first energetic is weakened 
by the strength of vowel utterance which a absorbs, and the n 
e second energetic hegins a syllable and takes i to sound it.^ 
lere are quadriliteral verbs, which are formed either from the 
ition of a syllable expressive of sound or movement, or from the 
ion or insertion of a letter, generally a liquid or sibilant, in a 
8ral verb, or as denominatives from nouns of four letters, some of 
. foreign words, or as combinations of the most prominent syllables 
tiers in certain very common formulas. They also admit three 
ed forms, as (1.) qanvtara^ (2.) taqamtnra^ (3.) ^iqmantara, (4.) 
aiarrcL The second of these agrees in signification with the 
of the triliteral verb ; the third is intransitive ; and the fourth 
transitive, intensive or extensive.^ The four forms throughout 

inflection follow respectively the second, fifth, seventh, and 
I forms of the triliteral verb.^ 

the second and third radical of a triliteral verb be the same con- 
it, they tend to unite in a double consonant, instead of being 
ited at the beginning of successive syllables. 
ad if any of the radicals be fr, «?, or y, they are variously absorbed 
le vowels. But the irregularities caused in these two ways are 
ly euphonic* 

I. The Syro- Arabian verb tends to catch a sense of the persons 
ted objectively by the doing or being, and consequently to take a 
>nal sufiSx of the object These suffixes are the same as the pos- 
ve suffixes of the noun, except that the first singular objective is 
nd the first singular possessive is -i, which seems to indicate that 
thought of self coalesces with what belongs to self more than with 
t affects self, so that it is more strongly felt as fm additional 
tent with the latter than with the former. 

liese suffixes, moreover, have no part in the vocalisation of the 
I, and are therefore external to its unity, though there is a slight 
^g sufficient to attach them as the mind passes to them. 

verb may take two object suffixes provided they are different 
I each other, the first being the direct object and the second the 
rect, and the first person preceding the second on account of its 
trior interest, and the second {)er8on the third for the same reason. 

if the more remote person is the direct object, then it is suffixed, 
the other is expressed separately. The personal object may also 
bought separately owing to emphasis. And in this case, as in the 
ler, it is expressed by the possessive suffix attached to Jiya* 
liop. leiyd), which seems to be a demonstrative element brought 
by transition to the personal pronouns as objects, and needed to 

objective substance to them when used separately as objects on 
unt of the subjectivity with which they are usually thought (see 
38, 84, 86, 116). 

r. There is this essential distinction between the verb and the 
ai substantive, that the being or doing is thought in the verb as 

Vright, pp. 58, 59, 241. « Ibid. pp. 43-46, 240. » Ibid. p. 65. 

ukL pi t5-95. * Ibid. p. 1<»3-105. 
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an affection of the life of the subject (Def. 11), but in the substantiiil 
as the fixed nature of a substantive object of thought (Def. 4)^nl 
that the process of being or doing, which in the verb is like a paitrf I 
the fleeting consciousness of a subject, acquires when abstracted in 1 1 
substance of its own the fixity of that substance. Hence prohiUj I 
arises the tendency of the Arabic verbal noun to lengthen that one d! I 
the vowels of the verbal stem whose significance is most strong 
involved in the substantive idea. Thus the noun of the agent thii^ 
the action issuing from its source, and lengthens the first vowel, whiA 
exi)resses the first part of the thought of the process ; the noun of tlw 
action generally thinks the action in its middle course, and lengtheoi 
the second vowel. But if the noun express the whole process of the 
a(;t or state, it will he thought With more of the movement of the ye^ 
and there will be no such prolongation ; and if it express the effect^ thci 
the sense of process, and therefore the vocalisation, wiU be reduced. 

Moreover, the loss of movement in the noun as compared with the 
verb tends, it seems, to cause the being or doing to be thought « 
abiding in the subject, and consequently to make the vowels less opea 

The third vowel of the verl)al stem is suppressed by the substance 
of the noun which is thought at the end. 

The verlml nouns of the simple verb have many different fonm 
but all these nouns cannot be fonned from every verb. The migori^ 
of verbs admit of but one form, very few of more than two or three.^ 

The first five of the following forms are the most frequently used 
The probable original significance of the various forms may be eon- 
jectured as follows : — 

(1.) Fofjlun is the form of the abstract noun of action of transitife 
v«»rb8, the reduced vocalisation probably indicating that it is thou^ 
rather in the object or effect than in the subjective process; -wii* 
the nominal termination in the nominative case. 

(2.) Fufjulun is the abstract noun of active intransitive verbs rf 
the form fatjala. The loss of subjective movement causes the action 
to be thought as dwelling more deeply in the subject^ so that fl in 
both syllables becomes w. 

(3.) Faff (dun is the abstract noun of intransitive verbs of the fom 
fayila. These are temporary states (52) thought in their whole pro- 
cess as they engjige the subject ; and with the second radical Aey 
take a like the irai>erfect of the verb to express the state as passing. 

(4.) FcufcUatun and fug ul of un are al>8tract nouns of verbs of the 
form /(tf/Ufln, These are permanent sttites or qualities of a subject 
(52) ; and being thought as nouns, they take the feminine suffix to 
express them as subordinate appurtenances of the subject. Being 
thus connected with the subject, they take a in their radical part, 
probably when thought in reference to the outer world, and u when 
thought as Avithin the subject. Thus saJiula, was smooth, makei 
sahiilatun and suhulatun, smootlmess, ease. 

(5.) Fujalun is the alxstract noun of verbs of flight or refusal The 
strength of the idea is the course of action in reference to an objert. 
and the strength of this reference draws thought from the beginning 

1 Wright, p. no. 
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f the process, so that with the loss of subjective movement in the 
onn the sense of the process as issuing from the subject is lost, and 
he first vowel is changed from a to i. 

(6.) FcL^^Uun is the abstract noun of verbs of change of place 
ihooght as an accidental condition (t) of the subject which has pro- 
seeded from (a) the subject The same form is used for verbs of sound. 

(7.) Fngalufi is the abstract noun of sickness or ailment ; the 
aourse of a passing condition (a) in which the subject is passive (u). 
Ihe same form is used for verbs of sound. 

(8.) Foffaldnun is the form of nouns expressive of violent or con- 
tinuous motion. The strong element is an, which probably expresses 
tike doing with fixity in a substance. 

(9.) Figdlatun is the form of nouns of office, trade, or handicraft, 
these are thought as subordinate appurtenances of the subject to 
vhom the course of action belongs, and take the feminine suffix ; and 
Jie course of action is thought rather as a potentiality belonging to 
Jie subject than an activity proceeding from him, so that the first a 
■ changed to i . 

If a verb has several different significations without change of form, 
t has often different abstract nouns, one peculiar to each meaning. 

The nomina verhi are used both in an active and a passive sense, as 
foUu'hu, his kiUing, or his being kiUed.^ 

(10.) In the second form of the verb (52), the course of the action 
tt so increased by its intensity or its extension, that in the abstract 
loan the thought of the action in its beginning is weakened ; and 
4e subjective movement of the verb being lost in the noun, the 
fection, instead of being thought as issuing from the subject, is thought 
^ pertaining to it like a neuter, so that the first vowel is t, and the 
fc)rm of the noun is Jitjf/dlun ; or it is thought more (a) or less (/) 
i« affecting the subject reflexively, so that the form of the noun is 
*€ifijalun or tifydluru 

The course of the action of the second form of the verb may even 
^ thought in the noun as a state affecting the subject reflexively with 
^ without subordination to the subject as an appurtenance, so that 
•lie noun is tafgUaiun or tafyUun; the feminine element attracting 
*<> itself the fixity of the substance, so that when it is taken the 
^Qoond vowel is not lengthened. 

The reflexive element takes up the vowel of the first radical, and 
■lien the second radical cannot be repeated, as two consonants cannot 
^egin or end a syllable. 

(11.) In the third form of the verb, the effort or the reaching to 
lie indirect object is more or less taken up by the course of the 
^ctkm when abstracted in a verbal noun, the first vowel lieing 
liortened in the former case and left long in the latter ; and thought 
• thereby drawn from the beginning of the process, so that with the 
(^ of subjective movement in the noun the sense of the process as 
imiing from the subject is lost, and the first a is reduced to /. 
^iV/'d/nn or fufalun is therefore the form of the noun. 

Moreover, the doing or being may be thought in its whole process 

» Wright, pp. 110,111. 
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without taking into itself any fixity of tlie substance, but this beio( 
added in external elements. The subjective process of the toI 
becomes the attributive nature of the noun by prefixing the indefiodi j 
pronoun m with the subjective vowel u^ and the substance takes thf 
feminine element to make it a subordinate appurtenance of the sulged 

MufdgdUUun is then the form of the noun of the third form of thf 
verb, and its meaning may be rudely expressed as what is theelH 
&C., of the subject. 

(12.) In the abstract nouns of the other forms of the verb^Ail 
course of the action thought as the principal part of the ideSftt', 
therefore lengthening the vowel of the second radical, weakens thf { 
sense of outgo from the subject, so that with the loss of suhjeetin 
movement in the noun the preceding vowels are changed from a to i 

The noun of the sixth form, however, is tafagvluriy and that of thf j 
fifth may be tafagyiUun^^ in both which the course of the sctio^ 
instead of being thought as the principal part of the subBtantive Uiik 
which takes the fixity of the substance and gives length to thevoivll 
of the second radical, is thought only with loss of subjective 
ment, so as to change its vowel from a to t£, without any weakenings 
the preceding vowels. 

(13.) The quadriliteral verbs form their abstract nouns like 
forms of the triliteral verb with which respectively they agiw 
their inflection.^ 

The nouns formed from verbs which have amongst their radicslll 
IT, or y, are subject to euphonic irregularities like the verbs themseli 

(14.) Nouns which express the doing of an action once, if 
the first form of the verb, Are fag laiun, if from the second formtii^| 
are ta/gUatun,^ 

The feminine suffix indicates the subordination of a paxtic 
instance to the abstract noun of action. The feminine form d 
general noun denotes an mdividual of the genus.^ 

(15.) FiglcUun^ expresses a comparative, and therefore 
thought of a kind of action belonging to the subject 

(16.) If the pronoun ma be substituted for ya in the imperfect fti 
singular masculine, and the vowel of the second radical when it ii| 
be changed to a, otherwise left unchanged, and the final u be 
to uuy we shall have a nominal form which will mean what has 
passing action or the accidental state ; and it is used to 
nouns of time and place. Thus from sariba, he drank, f/agrab», hi 
drinking, masrabun, time or place of drinking.** 

The noun of time and place sometimes has the feminine 
Ix^cause it is thought as a subordinate appurtenance of the 
But the idea of the action is then strengthened and the 
radical generally has w, as in the imperfect of active verbs. 

The noun of place, mafgalatun or inafgalun^ formed from 
stem of a substantive, and generally with the feminine 
denotes a place where the substantive object is found in 
quantities.* 



1 Wright, p. 112. 
* Ibid. p. 118. 
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I of time and place of the derived forms of the verb are 
form with the noinen patientis or passive participle.^ 
I of the verbal idea dominates the time or place, and 
bought as passive recipient. 

noun of the instrument is mi/gdlun^ mififcdun^ or 
The action belongs only proximately to the instrument, 
I the first vowel is i. The first form takes up into the 
ion the fixity of the substance, the third expresses the 
) a subordinate condition. The noun of the instrument 
e stem of a substantive denotes what contains the sub- 

noun of the agent is fdgUunj^ in which the outgo from 
» principal part of the idea has taken up the fixity of the 
id lengthened the a of the first radical The course 
I is lightly thought, so that with the loss of subjective 
the noun, the vowel of the second radical becomes t . 
I patientis is mafguLun^^ in which the verb is thought as 
ad of fugila ; that is, as if it were manifested by the 
IS a state dwelling in the subject (u), instead of being 
the subject (u) as a temporary state of the subject (t). 
state is thought, not in its reception by the subject, but 
)nging to the subject ; it may be past or habitual, but in 
haracterises the subject The indwelling of it is the 
b of the idea, and takes up the fixity of the substance, so 
igthened; and the first vowel is taken up by the pro- 
X m. 

1 stems of the derived forms of the verb are so strong 
aintain themselves in the nomen ageniia and nomen 
1 do not take up the fixity of the substance. ^These 
irefore the same as the third singular masculine of the 
ive and passive respectively, m being substituted for y, 
le final vowel ; except that in the nomen ageniia m takes 
onus because there is less subjective movement than in 
. the second radical for the same reason takes i instead 
fth and sixth forms. ^ 

forms of some of the adjectives difier from those of the 
bave corresponding meanings, in their vocalisation being 
•ressive of the process ; as if the verbs were derived from 
!S by taking the appropriate vowels. Some adjectives 
le verb in the perfect merely by having the nominal ter- 
instead of the final vowel of the verb. Other adjectives 
-om the verbs by lengthening a vowel, generally that of 
dical, as if with sense of the fixity of the substance to 
jective belongs, and sometimes changing the voweb so as 
ressive of the subjectivity or of the subjective movement 
res take a suffix dnu or dnun, dropping at the same time 
the second radical, perhaps to express their abiding in a 

p. 122. « Ibid. p. 123. • Ibid. p. 1S4. 
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substantive object ; as if their connection with it were not qoilili 
taken up into the idea of them. Others take a prefix like thatof tiil) 
causative form of the verb, dropping at the same time the vowel of Ail 
first radical, as if to express a sense of the quality as an extoflilll 
affection; but generally this prefix denotes an eminent degree of T 
the quality, as if it expressed a sense of an additional infaooi 
of it.i 

Adjectives of the forms fag ilun, fag Idnu, or ^afgalu, if thekthfl 
denotes a colour or deformity, are chiefly derived from neuter nitl 
fagUlOf whilst neuter verbs fag' via generally give rise to adjectives rfj 
the iorm fag lun, fagilun,^ Tlie former are thought as acdde 
states (52), the second and third of them terminating in uliketlij 
imperfect, as if engaging a subject, instead of in n as belonging toll 
substance. The latter are permanent states (52), and the first of ta«i 
has lost subjective movement, and the second has taken up the ^J 
of the substance, lengthening the vowel of the second radical, at i 
same time losing subjectivity as being an adjective and changii|j 
u to t. 

FofjUiiny when derived from transitive verbs, has usually a 
sense; and the same is sometimes the case with fagulun; the — , 
of state less or more subjective taking up the fixity as the prindp] 
part of the idea. But these two forms, especially the latter, (6m 
indicate either a very high degree of the quality or an act done W 
frequency or violence,^ the course of the being or doing thought ii*| 
state and as the principal part of the idea. 

Faggdlun is an adjective of intensiveness or habit, correspondiHJ 
to the second form of the verb, and it gets additional force of nH!*J :■ 
jng from taking the feminine ending -atun ; ^ because this impliee 
the strength with which it is thought has partially detached it ft* 
its noun and given it a substantive nature (see the Sanskrit nuniei# 
Other intensive forms less usual are fiuj (j alun^ fig gUun^ fu^*oi^\ 
faggulun^ fuggvlun. 

Except the adjective of eminence hafgahi^ there is no form toes 
degrees of comparison.* 

(20.) Adjectives are formed from substantives to denote connecWj 
with the substantive object by subjoining 'lijiin to the stem of 4*] 
substantive after having dropi)ed any ending of gender or nnnili^ 
and sometimes submitted to euphonic change. If the substantive ■] 
a proper name ^ compounded of two words, that one which is 
more strongly thought takes -lyun, and the other is dropped, 
feminine of the preceding form, -lyatun, denotes the abstract idei< 
the substantive on which it is formed.^ 

(21.) The form of the diminutive noun is fugailun^ and in 
riliterals fngaigilun^ in which the u i)erhaps expresses imp 
<levelopment of the nature, like the u of the imperfect of the vei^j 
and i is an element of weakness, like the feminine ?. The 



1 Wri-ht, pp. 125, 128. 
* Ibid! p. 129. 
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lis on the part which expresses the continuing nature of the 

er names consisting of two words form their diminutives on 

t word, the second remaining unchanged.^ 

[n respect of gender Arabic nouns are divisible into three 

those which are only masouline, those which are only femi- 
ad those which are both masculine and feminine. 

a noun is of the feminine gender may be assumed either from 
ification or from its fonn.*-^ The nouns which are feminine 
ification denote substantive objects whose attributive nature 
) belongs properly to a feminine substance, and suggests this 
b expression ; the nouns of feminine form are those whose 
live nature needs to be embodied in a feminine substance by 
id element, that the noun may be feminine. 

nouns which are feminine by signification are those whic^ 

to the female sex ; those which signify countries or towns 
d as the mothers of their inhabitants ; fire or wind, which are 
ilding nature ; certain parts of the body, especially those parts 
are double, for they are each more subordinate than the single 
collective nouns which denote living objects destitute of reason, 
lich do not form a noxm. of the individual by means of the 
ae suffix -dtun (57. 14), for collectives lose force with loss of 
luality ; and certain other nouns whose nature, though thought 
Inine, cannot be brought under any feminine class.* 
ns feminine by form are tliose which end in -atuTij -at, -a, ov 

D most adjectives and some substantives of the masculine gender 
les are formed by subjoining one of the above endings, 
most usual termination, by the mere addition of which femi- 
re formed, is -atun. 

inines in -at or a are formed from adjectives of the forms 
M, whose feminine is /a(jlai, and hafyalu, 8iii)erlative, whose 
le is fw/lai. 

inines in -aliu are formed from adjectives of tlio form hafgcdn^ 
have not the comparative signification, whose feminine is 



i.^ 



to be observed that adjectives of the form fafjlCinu or haf{ia1u 
rom the others in not having the final ;?, which is characteristic 
aoun ; as if they had less sense of the substance to which they 
(57. 19). And to this their meaning corresponds. Yovfaglanu 
\ an accidental state, being formed from verbs of the fonii 
(57), and is not quite thought as part of the idea of a sub- 
3 object, but in some degree as rather affecting such an oljject 
And ^a/yalUy with the superlative meaning, has a comparative 
3e to other objects which tends to draw thought from that 
it qualifies. Adjectives of the form hnfijalu, which are not 
tive, express colour or defect, thought as external accidents 
). These adjectives, having less sense of the substance, give 

right, p. 148. « Il)id. p. 153. » Ibid. p. 153-155. 

♦ Ibid. pp. 157, 158. 
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weaker expression to it in the feminine as well as in the masculincL 
And as the weakly thought substance is less distinct^ it blends witk 
a less distinct element of gender, which is taken up partly by the 
adjective attributive ; fagldnu is weakened by dropping -ca^ whick 
seems to connect attribute and substance, the weak substance lod 
attribute of the feminine combining without such connection; aid 
^.afyalu in the feminine drops the strong prefix jUx-, which, like tht 
causative of the verb, seems to express an access of the attribute ai 
if from an external source. Does fuglai convey a sense of paMn 
reception in having u lot the vowel of its first radical t 

Fagulun when used adjectively with the meaning of the acttitj 
participle, fag Man when used adjectively with the meaning of ^ 
passive participle, and mifgalurij mifgaUin^ mifgllun^ nouns of tk 
instrument, when used adjectively to attribute strongly a propfliif 
or action, as if the substantive was an instrument for its efficieDCj, 
do not make a feminine,^ for tliey have a weak sense of the sabsftaBOij 
to which they belong. They are of so verbal a nature that thf^ fl 
not quite thought^ like adjectives generally, as part of the idea d tk 
subject which they qualify (Def. 6), but in some degree as only alfoeti|| j 
it; and they have not a substance of their own like Uie fnotm 
(lyentUj patientis, and inBtrunierdi^ which are substantives. 

Adjectives which by their signification are applicable to femiki 
only, do not usually form a feminine,^ for they receive no modificilMt| 
in idea from being used with a female substantive. 

Collective nouns denoting animals or plants which are thought wiA 
such strength that they fonn a noun of the individual as a subordioiitj 
part, also the names of the letters of the alphabet and words leguW' 
as words, and a considerable number of other nouns, are someliBM; 
masculine and sometimes feminine.^ 

59. Arabic nouns have three numbers, singular, dual, and plmaL 

The dual is formed by 'dni (51), subjoined to the stem after diop' 
ping 'Un ; certain euphonic changes taking place if the stem ends ill 



or tr.* 



There are two kinds of plurals in Arabic; one which has onljii 
single form for each gender, and is called by the grammanani tkj 
plurcdis sanus, because the vowels and consonants of the aingW 
are for the most part retained in it ; the other, which has vanotfj 
forms, and is called the plurdlis fractua, because it more or lees ilW 
the singular by the addition or elision of consonants or the chaDga<f] 
vowels.* I 

The pluralls sanns, nominative case, of masculine nouns, is foM^j 
by adding -una to the stem, -un having been dropped ; that of fsdi 
nine nouns by adding -dtun to the stem, or if the singular end. 
-a/un by lengthening the a. In taking these endings, stems i 
final y or w are subject to certain euphonic changes. And if 
middle radical of feminine nouns has no vowel in the aingulUt 
tiikes in the plural either a or the same vowel as the first radiciL^ 

» Wright, p. 159. « Ibid. pp. 155. 156. « Ibid. p. Itt. 

* Ibid. p. 161. » Ibid, p 161-163. 
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uralis sanus masculine is formed — 

proper names of men not ending in -atu, their diminutives, 

linnnutives of common nouns denoting rational beings. 

rerbal adjectives which form their feminine in -aiun. 

idjectives of the form ^fycUuy which have the comparative 

itive signification. 

idjectives in -tyun, 

the words ^ibnuHj for banayun, a son, plural banuna; ^'ala- 

I of the four classes of created things, plural ^*dlamilna; 

he earth, plural haraduna ; ^ahlun, a family, plural l^ahluna ; 

ofisessor of a thing, plural ffatcuna ; and from the numerals 

<ns from 20 to 90. 

B above have, in the singular, a definiteness of idea, and 

ding distinctness of substance (Def. 4). 

ives, however, have the pluralis sanus only when joined to 

ves denoting rational beings. With other nouns lliey have 

gth of individuality. 

es fracti also are formed from substantives and adjectives 

i the pluralis sanus, but especially from adjectives used sub- 

ff as these have less individuality. 

feminine nouns, especially those which have dropped a third 

, y, or w, have a pluralis sanus masculine, with elision of the 

on -at,^ having apparently lost in the plural the sense of 

iteness which they had in the singular. 

uralis sanus feminine is formed — 

proper names of women, and such names of men as have the 

on -atu. 

feminine adjectives whose masculine has the pluralis saniuf. 

feminines in -<ii or -ojiu. 

the names of the letters, which are generally feminine. 

the names of the months. 

the feminine verbal nouns and all verbal nouns of the derived 

'Ut those of the second and fourth derived forms admit also 

9/ractus. 

nouns of foreign origin, even when they belong to men. 

ggest only the thought of the object or substance, but in the 

at thought is reduced to what is common to the individuals, 

ereby so weakened as to be feminine. 

ft good many masculine nouns which have no pluralis fractus, 

) feminine nouns which have not a feminine termination. 

verbal adjectives which are used in the plural as substantives, 

I non-rational diminutives, even when masculine.* 

B above have a distinct sense of the singular substance, but 

ction of the stem in the plural to what is common to tlie 

ds weakens some masculines, so that their plural is thought 

of feminines. 

tore usual forms of the pluralis fractus of substantives and 

8 with three radicals are the following, with the correspond- 

ilar forms : 

» Wright, p. 1«4. « Ibid. p. 164-166. 
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Plaralis fractus. 

1. fuyalun 

2. fuglun 

3. fugulun 

4. figalun 

5. figalun 



6. fufj (Hun 



7. fu(j y alun 

8. fufjijdlun 

9. fagaXaiun 

10. fugalatun 

11. fijgoilatun 

12. fiAjlaiun 

13. hafyulun 



14. hafydlun 

15. hafgilatun 
IG. fawdyilu 



17. fag tlhilu 

18. figldnun 

19. fuyldnun 

20. fuyaldhu 

21. hafyildhu 

22. /a///at 

23. faydUn 

24. fagdlya 



Singralar. 
faylaiuUy figlaJtun (rare), fuglcdun^ fugled. 
Jyxfg'alu^ not comparative or superlative ; it 

nine, fagld^l^u, 
fagalnUj fag Hun (Ta.Te)ffagdlun^figdlun,fb 

faglluUf fagilatun, fagulun, 
figlatun, 
fag lun, fig lun^fuglun^fag laiun^fuglaiun^fi 

fagalatun^ fagulun ; also the verbal ad, 

fagluriyfagldnun^fagldnu^fagvlun not ] 

and their feminines, and fdgilun verbal 

tive. 
faglun, figlun^ fug^'^^h fagcdun, fatjilun, J 

verbal adjective (rare). 
fdgilun, verbal adjective ; its feminine, /^ 
fdyilun, verbal adjective. 
fdyilun, verbal adjective, denoting rational 
fdyilun, same derived from verbs with w c 

third radical. 
faylun, fiylun (rare), fuylun, 
fa>ylun,fu(jlun, fay alun, fag dlun, fug alun Ji 
faglun, fag alun, figlun, fuglun, feminine 

literal, not ending in -aJt, with radical! 

vowel to second radical, 
triliterals of all forms, but tqx^^ faglun and 

lun; fdjfilun,fagilun (rare). 
fay lun fiylun fuylun {TSLTe),faya!un (rare) 

with radical long vowel to second radica 
fay alun ; fdgilun, substantive, also masculine 

adjective (rare), also verb^ adjective wit! 

fication ajiplicable only to females ; fdij 

fdyildKu, 
feminines with vowel of second radical, n 

long, with or without -alun, 
fuglun from roots having w for second 

fag alun, fmjalun, fuyalun, fdgilun (n 
fay lun, fayalun^ fayiLun, fay Hun verbal at 

used as substantive, hafyalu not compa 
fatfUun, verbal adjective, applicable to 

beings and not passive, fay Hun, some niJ 

adjectives rational not passive. 
fay linn, masculine adjective like preceding, 

from verbs whose middle radical is j 

double. 
fay Hun, fay Hun, fay Hun, ^afyalu, bein^ 

adjectives of injury, defect, &c., fay Ian 
fatfldhu, faylai, fiylai, fuglai feminine ad 
same as 23, fa^^ldnu, fagUun, verbal ad, 

fayUatun, feminine substantives fror 

with third radical y or w. 
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Singular. 
faglun, figdlun, fdyilun. 

fagluH. 

fagaluriy fdgilun, 

fagloiun^ fay cHatun, fdyilun, 

fdyilun. 



iralis fraotos. 

fcujUun 

(rare) 

fugulcUun 

(rare) 

fagdlcdun 

(rare) 

fagaiun 

(rare) 

faglun 

(rare) 

nadriliteral substantives and adjectives, with four radicals, or 
ed from triliteral roots by prefixing J, /, or m, have a plurcUis 
us of the ioTmfagdlilu, 

uinqueliterals, of which the penultima is a long radical vowel, 
I plttralis Jractus fagdlilu. 

ibetantives and ac^ectives of five or more letters, generally of 
gn origin, of which the penultimate is a long radical vowel, or of 
or more letters without long radical vowel, have plurcUis fractus 
ilUtUun,^ 

he above correspondences between forms of the plurcUis fractus and 
18 of the singular are subject to many exceptions. The dictionaries 
give many forms which have not been noticed in the above table. ^ 
Any forms of the plurcUis fractus seem to bo derived from obsolete 
IS of the singular, aafugaldf^u, plural oifdyiluny from an obsolete 
lun,^ 

ne singular may have several forms of the plurcUis fracUis ; as 
•MTi, the sea, hax^Tun^ buxHrun, hab'xurun ; yabdun, a slave, 
Idun^ ^^abidun, f^^budun, gubddnun, 

ne singular may have several plurales fracti and a plurcUis sanus 
ies. And in such cases, if the singular has several meanings, it 
1 happens that each of them has one or more forms of the plural 
•h are peculiar to it or used in preference to the rest ; as baitun, 
)U8e, plural generally buyUtun; baitun, a verse, plural always 
dtttn; yainun, an eye, plural generally yuyHnun or hayyunun; 
lun^ a fountain, plural the same ; yainun, a peculiar nature, 
ydnun ; batnun^ the belly, a valley, a tribe, plural generally 
nun or ^abtunun; batnun, the interior, plural bvtndnun,^ 
Ajb regards their meaning, the plurales fracti are totally difierent 

the sound plurals ; for the latter denote several distinct individuals 
genua, the former a number of individuals viewed collectively, 
dea of individuality being wholly suppressed. 
le plftnUes fracti are consequently, strictly sj^aking, singulars 

a collective signification, and often approach in their nature to 
act nouns. Hence, too, they are all feminine, and can be used as 
uline only by consiructio ad sensnm,^* * 

id being a singular noun, the pluralis fractus sometimes admits the 
liion of a plural from it.^ 

« Wright, p. 166-187. ' I»»irl. p. 182. » Ibid. p. 183. 

« Ibid. p. 189. • Ibid. p. 188. 
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"The pluralia sanus and the plurales fracH of the twdftt^ 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth forms are used only of penM 
and things that do not exceed ten in number (three to ten). Bi 
this applies of course only to such nouns as have also other plimlii 
for if one of the forms alone be used, it is necessarily employed 
without any limitation as to number." ^ 

The formation of the plural of Arabic nouns is a remarkable ui 
instructive feature of the language. Only a limited portion d tiki 
nouns form the pluralia sanw, expressing thereby a sense of the mui* 
fold individuality; and many of these, if not the moet^ fonn iioij 
when the individuals do not exceed ten ; the individuals, if ttqf 
exceed ten, being lost in an aggregate. The pluralia wanm^ isiii 
name implies, preserves that part of the noun which expresses in tiki 
singular its attributive nature ; and in the masculine the ploni 
ending is external to the stem. But in the feminine the plinl 
element enters into the stem, lengthening the a which belongs to ib 
final syllable. And also feminine nouns whose middle radical bsw 
vowel in the singular, suffer extension in the pluralis scmva by tikag 
a vowel with that radical. The individuality of a feminine is ireite 
than that of a masculine ; and it is natural therefore that it shooUti 
less distinctly preserved in a plurality. In the pluralia Jradui to 
individuality is lost, yet not so completely as in a collective oool 
The latter is thought with an attributive nature which is irrespeetrn 
of the different individuals. The former is thought with the ittn* 
butive nature altered by the individual to which it belonged beoi 
merged in an aggregate. The sense of multiplicity or repetition Btt 
being preserved in the substance (Def. 4) tends to be taken op ^ 
the attributive nature ; and various stems are variously alt^ ^ 
such repetition, according to the idea which they express. ItisW* 
possible to account for the changes ; but it may be said generally M 
the attributive nature is thought less strongly when it is merged A* 
large aggregate, because it is weakened by the different manifestatioii 
of it in different individuals. And to this may perhaps be attribofci 
the tendency of the pluralia fractus to weaken to t or « the aoftki 
singular stem, and sometimes to take the feminine ending whentki^i 
is sufficient sense of the individual to bring out the weakness of toj 
plural as subordinate to it. But there are other changes of (f^*\ 
different nature which may concur with the preceding. The rtp^! 
tion of the attributive nature in different individusds seems oAi 
to give a sense of extension which shows itself sometimes in * 
increase of syllables, and more open vocalisation, and sometimei* 
a lengthening of vowels. In others the repetition seems to ^\ 
the effect of doubling the middle radical. The twelfth, thirteeiA 
fourteenth, and fifteenth forms are especially worthy of note, ^JW** 
they are generally limited, like the pluralia aanua^ to plunB* 
not exceeding ten individuals. The twelfth form is reduced in 4* 
stem, and subordinated by the feminine ending, and involwi* 
expression of increase ; and perhaps such an expression of {Janl^l 

1 Wright, p. 180. 
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lenBe of subordination to the individual, would not be com- 
> with a larger number than ten. The other three forms have 
iTDal element in the prefix jUi, as if there were a partial separation 
ilement of plurality, which would imply a corresponding distinct- 
' the thought of the individual which could take place only with 
i number. The jUx of the twenty-first form is perhaps due to 
sak or doubled middle radical combining with the first radical. 
zh explanations, however, of the various forms are mere guesses. 
Ethiopic formations (130) seem to depend mostly on the 
ion of the stem by additional vocalisation. What is certain is 
eak sense of the individual object, which is disclosed by the 
ievelopment and use of the pluralis fradua. 
Arabic nouns are declined in the singular either as triptotes or 
38, but in dual all agree ; and in the plural the only difference is 
I masculine and feminine plurcUis sanus. The case endings are : 

SingnlAr. Pluralis taniis. 

/ * ^ , * V 

triptotM. diptotet. dum\, masculine, feminine. 

lative 'Un -u -am -Una -dtun 

ve, dative, ablative -tn ) ... - . . 

itive -an j 

expression of the subject with a case ending appropriated to it 
(table feature in Arabic. Yet it is a weak sense of subjectivity 
he nominative ending expresses; for when a dependent verb 
ressed as a verbal noun, ito subject is often in the nominative 
X. 20), though oftener in the genitive.^ In such a use of it 
is no subjective realisation (Def. 13) ; but only a thought of the 
t as the seat or source of the fact (67). It is only when the 
ative follows the verb that it is thought properly as subject ; 
it precedes, as it may from emphasis or special strength of 

it is thought as that of which the fact is stated,^ as mdta 
c*n, Zaid is dead ; but Zaxd'wn mdta^ Zaid he is dead ; 
I'n mdia ial/u'hu, Zaid his father is dead.*^ 
d and plural nouns as objects of a relation are less distinct than 
Qgular, and the relations to the former are consequently less 
rtly thought than the relations to the latter, so that all nouns 
ptote in Uie dual and plural. The two individuals also confuse 
use of subject in the dual, so that the subjective vowel u does 
pear in the nominative dual ; but in the plural the individuals 
» more than in the dual, and the sense of subject is strong 
i to get expression. The general relation to the diptote nouns 

singular is the element of transition a ; but dual and plural 

• refer the element of proximity i. Transition is thought as 
I only one direction ; proximity can exist with many objects. 

pluralis fraetut is declined as a singular noun triptote or dip- 
'59). The diptote nouns are apparently those of which the idea 
rtrong that in the conception of the fact they partially detach 
&lvee from the combination in which they stand, so that their 

fit, Hyntax. p. 42. * Ibid. pp. 180, 18.^. 186. » Ibid. pp. 177. 178, 

* lUd. p. 180. » Wright, p. 190-193. 
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connection with it is weakened. They are the quadrisyllabic plunUt 
fracti (16 and 17), which have inserted a syllable between their fint 
and third radicals, thereby expressing an extended thought of tb 
stem ; distributive numerals expressing as they do so heavy an idoif 
as two by two, three by three, &c. ; nouns and adjectives^ whether 
plurales fracti or not, which end in -^u, -at, or -a, and their jjiwalii 
fractus (23) ; also the adjectives fia/gcUUf /cujldnu ; these all hxn, 
as already noted, weak sense of substance (58), as if the stress d 
thought was on the stem and little on their outward connectioiM. 
Also those proper nouns which not only tend, by their own concrete 
and independent nature as proper, to be less immersed in the cod- 
bination of fact, but which also suggest by their formation a folnessof 
original meaning on which the mind would dwell. Their concretenoi 
is increased when they are of foreign origin, because they are theni 
more strictly limited to individuals ; and their form invited atteDtkn 
when similar to that of native words with full meaning. Such in] 
foreign names of men which are not monosyllabic, names of women 
which are of foreign origin or consist of three or more syllables, naiMfj 
which have a feminine termination or the termination -an, names which 
are like an imperfect, or which have the form ,of the second denTiod 
form or passive of a verb (Jaifgala^ fwjila), names which are 80101117 
or seemuigly derived from common nouns or adjectives.^ 

Stems ending in y or tr are subject to irregularity in their dedeiiM 
owing to euphonic change. ^ 

If a noun, whether of itself diptote or triptote, have the article^ it 
i^ declined as a triptote, but does not take the final n in the singohf 
or in i\\e pluralis sanus feminine (74, Ex. 4, 7, 11, 12, 18); and if d 
govern a genitive it is declined as a triptote, and drops not only ^ 
final n in the singular and pluraHa sanus feminine, but also thefini' 
ni of the dual, and the final na of the pluralis sanus mascuHD^' 
Triptote j)roper names drop the final n when followed by #*&««, «■ 
of ;* and hihnu is shortened to Jmu^ (74, Ex. 2). 

The particularisation with the article and the correlation with »• 
genitive draw thought from the attributive part of the subetantiw 
idea, which is the general part of it (Def. 4), and cause the noon to 
be tliought more in its present instance as involved in the comti* 
tion of fact. This strengthens the sense of the case relatioM^*"* 
leads the noun to be thought in the combination of fact without tte 
help of any mediating j)ronominal element, so tliat final n is diopp 
in the singular and in the pluralis sanus feminine. 

61. For that the final n of triptote nouns singular, or of the/J?*^ 
sanu^ feminine, is of a pronominal nature, is rendered probable by* 
lK?ing displaced by particularisation whether with the article or will 
a genitive ; and that it helps the connection of the noun with 4ij 
fact, by referring to it as coimected, is indicated by its not being ui» 
when the sense of that connection becomes stronger in the thougjit* 
the noun, or the connection itself is AvoAkened by the concretenew* 
diptote nouns singular. Otherwise the element of case is not snfficie"* 

I Wriijht, p. 196-199. « Ibid. p. 200. » Ibid. p. 201-203. * IWAp-^L 
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3 the connection of the noun as that connection is thought 
Qception of the fact ; and n is used to supplement it. If thid 
is an arthritic element (Def. 7) such as has heen observed in 
languages (IL 33, 77, 88, &c. ; III. 3, 103; IV. 11, 71 ; 
I ; VI. 144). 

it the final na of the plurdlis aanua masculine differs from 
n of the pluralia sanus feminine in involving a sense of the 
For even if it be partly due to the tendency of the Ian- 
avoid shut syllables with a long vowel, such as un would be, 
distinction between -na of the plural and -ni of the dual 
i sense of number (51). They are, however, both probably 
^rded as pronominal like n, and being so, they act arthriti- 
ey are both dropped when the noun is correlated with a 
on account of the closeness of that relation, 
the pronominal possessive suffixes also, the final n, ni, and na 
ouns are dropped ; and the final vowel of a plurcUis fracUis 
t pluralM sanus feminine is elided before the suffix of first 

le cardinal numbers for 1 and 2 in Arabic agree in gender 
noun which they affect, and the numeral for 2 has the dual 

They are light thoughts, which take up, like adjectives, a 
inse of the noun. The numerals from 3 to 10 are singular 
ves, either following the noun in apposition to it, or govem- 
Loun in the genitive and followed by it.^ In the latter case 

is in the pluralis fractiLs^ because the plurality is massed 
^g^^^ In either case the numeral takes the feminine 
in it is connected with a masculine noun, i.e., whose singular 
line, and which is not governor of a genitive denoting a 
>ject ; ^ because then and then only the numeral is thought 
rdinate appendage. The mental action of counting feminines 
• because their individuality is weaker (59) and less readily 
tlie unit, and the number of them consequently is a stronger 

The numerals for 1 to 10 are declined as triptotes ; for, 
their abstractness, they have the more distinct sense of cor- 
nrith the rest of the fact. 

imbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by the units followed by 
nd the 10, which, when it is by itself, is feminine with mascu- 
Ls, in these numbers agrees in gender with the noun.* This 
•ly due to the compression of thought in reckoning, whereby 
aving been reckoned, takes up a strong sense of the noun 
carried on and added to the remainder. With both the 10 
units, the noun is connected as with a diptote genitive of 
n, so that they both end in a (66). 

irdinal numbers from 20 to 90 are abbreviated expressions of 
tens, and they engage thouj^ht too much to be felt as sub- 
appurtenances, so that they are always masculine pluralis 
e tens being too distinct io be massed into a pluralis /r act us^ 

gbt, p. 204. » Ibid. p. 206-208. » T»>id. Syntiix. p. 161. 

ight, p. 207 ; S^ntai, p. 106. * NViiijht. p. 20y. 
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In the abbreviation of counting the multiples above 20, the strai d 
the 10 was dropped, and only its plural ending remained ; bat in M 
the stem of the 10 remained and took up with its first radioal the i 
of duality, dropping the rest of the numeral for 2. It is lemariobk^ 
however, that llie numeral for 20 has not the dual ending but tb 
plural, the sense of the plurality of the number overpowering thttof 
the duality of the tens.^ 

The numerals from 20 to 90 take the noun after them in tk 
accusative singular, being too heavy to combine with them in tk 
nearer relation of the genitive. Sometimes, however, the noun foDowi 
them in the genitive, and then, like other nouns (62), they drop the finl 
na.^ Multiples of 100 govern the noun in the genitive dngulac* 

Units and multiples of 10 are united by too, and; both bdig 
declined,^ as they are thought substantively. 

The ordinals of 2 to 10 affect the first radical of the cardinal with 
a, dropping an initial eii/ (^ ^t), and change the vowel of the sfleooi 
radical to i. 

The ordinals 1 to 10 are declined. 

In the ordinals of 11 to 19, the units take their ordinal form, W 
the 10 remains the same as in the cardinals ; and the imit an&ili 
are declined when defined by the article. 

The ordinals of the multiples of 10 are the same as the 

The distributive adjectives two by two, &c., are ezprened ly 
repeating the cardinal nimiber once, or by numerals of the fotf 
fuffdlu and rtiaf^'alu^ either singly or rei)eated. 

The multiplicative adjectives double, threefold, Sic,^ are ezpnat' 
by nomina patientU of the second form mttfagg^alun^ derived ta 
the cardinal numbers. 

Numeral adjectives expressing the number of parts have the foil 
fugaliyun. 

The fractions from a third to a tenth have the forms /tf/H 
fugulurty and fag Hun, 

A recurrent period, as every third, is expressed in the form jfjffc** 

64. There are in Arabic four inseparable prepositions, 6^ in ; A^^i 
ta and loa, by, used in sAvearing ; and six separable prepositioDi> t^ 
to ; x^/^at, till, up to ; gariy from ; ft, into ; ladun ladai, with ; «A 
of, from ; and there are also nouns used for prepositions.^ AH Ai 
propositions govern the genitive. 

The inseparable conjunctions are ufa-, and ; /a-, and so, and eoii^ 
quently. 

The most common separable conjunctions are ^iff^ jtt^ iHttt! 
hammuy followed by /a, as regards ; han^ that ; ^trij if ; ^anna, tbi^i 
hau, or ; BummcL, dumuiaia^ then ; kaiy in order that ; IdkifoiOf Im^I 
lammd, postquam ; lau, if ; mdj as long as.^ 

There are three inseparable adverbial particles, ^Or interrogitii^ 
sa- prefixed to the imperfect of the verb to express real futurity, tfi 
/«- affirmative.^ 

> Wright, p. 209. « Ibid. SynUx, p. 164. » Wright, pp. 211. A* 

* Ibid. pp. 218, 214. » Ibid. p. 224-2-27. • Ibid. p. 281-2H 

7 Ibid. p. 227. 
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9 are three negative particles ; Id negatives what is thought as 
rt of a fact^ being connected by wa with another verb, also the 
Lamely, the future, the indefinite present, which is thought 
tive of position in time, and the jussive, which it makes pro- 
t ; md negatives the real, namely, the definite or absolute pre- 
d the perfect ; lam negatives the ideal-real, namely, the present 
time, expressed by the jussive (74, Ex. 9, 12), whose want of 
I vowel gives unreality to the imperfect or incomplete tense. 
iro also two compound negatives, Ian compounded of la, and 
nonstrative n pointing to a fact as an object or result, and 
^nsequently negatives the subjunctive ; and lammd not yet, 
nded of lam and md denoting duration, which, like lam, is 
d by the jussive (55 ; 74, Ex. 10, 11). 

Che small sense of position in time, together with a considerable 
f process, leads the Arabic mind to think facts, not as placed 
past^ present, and future, but as completed or not completed 
L. 10, 18), the latter as incomplete being either a present or a 

This involves the necessity of determining their successions, 
the time of each, but by concatenating them as complete or 
lete at the time of the fact last mentioned (79). Thus the plu- 
is expressed by a perfect following another perfect (74, Ex. 1) ; 
srf ect following a perfect denotes an act or state which was future 
mi in the past (74, Ex. 6, 7), and a perfect following an imperfect 
note what will be past in the future. Sometimes the first of 
) verbs is the perfect or imperfect of the verb kdna, was ; and is 
Ately followed by the other, so as to express a corresponding' 
y the help of kdna as an auxiliary ^ (74, Ex. 2, 8). The nomen 
and nomen patientis involve no thought of position in time.^ 
rhere is a striking weakness of comparative thought in 

in consequence of which those qualifying elements which 
from the comparison of a particular with a general are not 
t as adjectives or adverbs (Def. 6, 17), with a sustained act of 
ison, in which the general is present to the mind when com- 
with a comparative element the thought of the particular, 
e mind having made the comparison by thinking the general 
r side with the particular, passes from the general and thinks 
Qparative element as an entire object of thought (Def. 4), con- 
; it in a correlation with the general to complete the thought 
particular. Hence there is a small number of adjectives in 
, and a noun is often Qualified by the genitive of another noun 

man 

in other languages an adjective would be employed, as ragtUu 

|«n. 

tn, man of badness, for bad man.' So, too, the place of an 
is apt to be supplied by a noun in the accusative (74, Ex. 11, 16, 
le accusative in Arabic denoting either that to which an action 
M its object, or in reference to which a fact is realised, or that 
ng to which a being or doing proceeds as its manner or kind.^ 

habit of expressing a quality as a governed noun leads some* 

t, SjTiUx, p. 1-15. * Ibid. p. 1«0. » Ibid. p. 187. * Ibid. p. 30. 
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times to the expression in a similar way of what in other langoagM 
would be an apposition ; ^ the object denoted by the first substantia 
not being retained as identical with the object which is denoted hf 
the second, but correlated with it as belonging to it^ or participati]^ 

mount gen. 
of it, as turu sliiina, Mount Sinai. ^ 

The noun Avhich is used in the adverbial accusative with a Tob 
may be a verbal noun derived from itself ; either its own abetnei 
noun {noDien actionis), or the noun which expresses a single realisitioi 
of it, or the noun which expresses the kind of its realisation (57. U, 15), 
The first by itself expresses intensity of the verb (74, Ex. 18), anl 
with an adjective or defining element qualifies or defines the veri)(7i 
Ex. 19) ; the second and the third are used respectively for enainfl» 
lion and specification.^ All three show a want of comparison, as th^ 
do not qualify the verb witli a truly comparative element^ but suj^ 
ment it with a second thought of what it denotes (see III. 8). 

The adverbial accusative is used after verbs of being or becoming 
Avhere Latin uses the nominative (74, Ex. 8, 21, 22). It is alsoQMi 
to designate time, place, state, or condition of subject or objiect^ eaai 
or motive, and various other determinations and limitations of thi 
verb ; and if the limitation be another fact, the verb of the Iitto 
may become the abstract noun in the accusative, and its subject fill 
follow it in the nominative.* 

The accusative is used also after the negative /J, meaning there % 
not ; and the noun when taken indefinitely dro[)s the final n} 

67, The abstract verbal noun, when governed in the objectiit 
accusative, or through a preposition, by another verb, may govern to 
(►wn object in the genitive (74, Ex. 2), unless this be separated fromi^ 
})y one or more words, when it must be put in the accusative. Ifi* 
.subject be expressed, it is generally genitive and the object accuaatiw; 
but often the subject is nominative when the object is a pronoun ii 
the genitive, and sometimes the sulyect is nominative and the obpi 
accusative ^ (74, Ex. 20). 

The nomen atjeniisy when it has a strong sense of process like tb 
imperfect, may govern an object in the accusative.^ It is probaUytkl 
strong sense of process which causes the verbal nouns so often to bl« 
a subject and to govern an accusative; the former being the80CB«% 
and the latter the end or determinant of the j)rocess of doing or bein 

68. As the weakness of the act of comparison shows itself in 4^ \ 
mind dropping the general idea when it passes to the companto*! 
element which distinguishes the particular object of though^ so 4* 
weakness of the act of correlation shows itself in the weak senie* 
the antecedent which the mind has in thinking the consequei^} 
Hence arises the strange i)eculiarity in Arabic that the consequent •] 
ji correlation is often expressed as such without any expression bei< 
giv(»n to the antecedent. 

Thus it has been already mentioned (55) that the imperative*! 
sometimes expressed by the jussive with the preposition W, to, prefix* 

> Wright, Syntax, p. l.'iS. « j|,i^^ p ir.p, t J^jj^ « 37.40. 

* Ibid. p. 75-80. » Ibid. pp. 68, 69. « Ibid. pp. 41, 42. ' Ibklp^l 
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r (74, Ex. 14), the antecedent of this relation, namely, the impulse 
ommand, being left unexpressed. So also the objects of a strong 
ction of thought, as in praise, blame, welcome, warning, strong 
ress, are apt to be put in the accusative without any word to 
8m thenL And propositions introduced by Jiinna^ certainly, or the 
junction ^nTzo, that, which are both of a demonstrative nature, or 
»njunctions compounded of these without restrictive -mdj have 
T subject put in the accusative ^ without anything to govern it 
jpt the directed attention which a demonstrative involves (Def. 7 ; 
Ex. 3, 9, 11). This construction gives a further illustration of the 
e principle ; for the verb has no expressed antecedent with Avhich 
abject it is correlated except whatever element of person it may 
tain. 

9. The Arab (chap. i. V. 5) has, as compared with other races, small 
^cal interest in external things ; doing or being as thought in its 
\ subjective process has more attraction for him. And he tends to 
ik the noun weakly in its connections with the fact, and rather in 
general idea of it than in the particular instance which has those 
aections (60). He has a weak sense of the individual object or 
stance (59) ; and in consequence of this when a substantive object 
bought as part of another, its substance is merged in that other, 
t substantive thus governing another in the genitive, and thought 
lart of that other, loses its generality, the idea of it being limited 
what is part of the other object. It is particularised by the 
itive, and consequently thought more in its present instance and 
tent connections in the fact (60). The governing substantive thus 
)mes triptote, but loses the final n, n/, or nn^^ which expresses it as 
object of attention (61, 62). If, however, the relation expressed 
;he genitive be not quite so close as that of a part to a whole, as 
»n the genitive is governed by an adjective or by a participle not 
ight substantively, and which cannot therefore be part of a sub- 
itive object, the genitive does not define or limit its governor ; ^ 
the latter consequently, if it is to be limited, takes the definite 
cle,* But always the governor drops the final n, nt, or iia (74, Ex. 
', 8, 16), and the genitive follows it immediately.* 
"he close connection of the governing noun with the genitive is 
ed by the Arab grammarians the proper annexation, the other the 
voper annexation.^ In the former, the substance of the governing 
n is so merged in the genitive, that it cannot be particularised by 
definite article, except through the particularising of the genitive, 

that the particularising of the genitive always aficcts it also ; thus, 
:lit«r kinf gen. art. 

i'u malik * vn^ is a daughter of a king ; hintu 7 * nialik'iy is tlie 
ghter of the king. A daughter of the king cannot bo expressed 
iie genitive except with the intervention of a preposition, hint'wti 

nalik*i^ a daughter (belonging) to the king.^ 

ji extremely remarkable and perfectly independent coincidence 

Wright, Svntax, p. 55-63. * Tbii. p. 133-135. » Ibi.l. p. 134. 

lUa. pc 151. » Ibid. p. 41. • Ibid. p. 153. 
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with the Syro-Arabian annexation of a genitive is to be found in thi 
Woloff language (see I. 26 ; see also IV. 112). 

70. If a noun be defined in any way, an adjectiye qualifying it Jtad 
be defined also (see 89) ; and if an adjective connected with it be art 
defined, it must be a predicate.^ A pronominal possessive suffix, baqg 
by nature definite, cannot in general refer to any but a definite n/mf 

When both subject and predicate are defined, they do not eM^ 
combine, the sense of the correlation in any case being weak {Ulj; 
and the pronoun of the third person is frequently used as an Mad 
subject to represent the subject^ and facilitate its connection ainEh 

with the predicate ; it is used in this way even with the fini ui 

I the wm7 and tk« tnth 

second personal pronouns; as ^nd huwa at ' piriqi* tMi*'''X<ff' 

and the life tlMM 

ica ' 7 * %a^dU7^*u, I am the way, and the truth, and the life ; ^nlHik^ 

they fuel the fire gen. 

hum toaqud'u 'n * ndr * t, these are fuel for the fire.* 

When ihe definite article limits the subject only to a class pow*' 
ing an expressed attribute, the auxiliary pronoun is not used.^ 

71. The Arabic language has no abstract verb substantiYe ti; 
express the mere copula ; this being too fine an element to be tki^ 
8<*parately by the quality of mind which habitually embnuxi M 
ideas in its single acts (49). The verb kdna denotes existenee^ tf' 
governs a predicate in the accusative case ^ (66). 

A similar fulness of idea is to be seen in such expressioos u, ft* 
stiver says, meaning the same as on dit.^ 

The reflex object, when separate from the verb, is expressed bf^ 
nouns for soul (74, Ex. 8), eye, spirit, with possessive suffix.* I^ 
nouns are also used in the sense of t'pjse, governing in the genitiTettii 
noun which they affect. 

72. The feminine persons of the verb are a remarkable feittf i 
of the Syro-Arabian languages ; but in Arabic they are not ilvii^ 
used when the subject is feminine, the sense of gender being oA* 
dropped, and the person having no generic designation, as if tLeM^J 
joot was masculine. Neither is there always agreement in nnah'l 
between verb and subject. The following rules are given : 

If the subject be feminine by signification and singular, the vo^* 
singular feminine when the subject follows it immediately; boti 
be singular masculine if one or more words intervene befoie 
subject, though feminine is preferable.^ If the subject be let 
merely by form, the verb may be either masculine or feminine, 
the subject follows immediately or not.® 

If the subject be a pluralis sanua masculine, or if it be a 
fractus denoting persons of the male sex, the preceding verbis 
singular masculine, particularly when one or more words int 
l)etween it and the subject.® 

If the subject be a pluralis fractusy not denoting persons d 

' Wright. Syntax, p. 182. » Ibid. p. 197. » Ibid. p. Itt' 

« Ibid p. 187. * Ibid. p. 190. • Ibid. pp. IH' 

7 Ibid. p. 205. > Ibid. p. 206. 
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tx, whether it come from a masculine or feminine singular, or if 

a feminine plural, the preceding verb may be masculine or 

ae singular (74, Ex. 7, 18). But if the subject be phircdis Hanus 

female sex, the preceding verb should be feminine.^ 

;eneral, when once the subject has been mentioned, any follow- 

rb must agree Avith it strictly in number and gender.^ 

he subject be a substantive in the dual, the preceding verb 

« singular, but must agree with the subject in gender. - 

verb frequently agrees in gender, not with the grammatical 
;, but with a genitive annexed to it ^ (74. Ex. 22). 

nominative follows the verb, but emphasis or a strengthening 
t may put it first ; the object also follows verb.* 
Every interrogative clause takes the direct form of question.^ 

relative pronoun requires for its antecedent a defined noun. 

antecedent be indefinite it is represented in the relative clause 
)ersonal pronoun whetlier separate or affixed (74, Ex. 8, 22), 
s not represented at all. If the antecedent be definite it is 
lly connected with a relative pronoun which commences the 
3 clause, and agrees with it not only in gender and number but 

case ; ^ and when this case does not suit the relative clause, 
^cedent is represented in the latter in its proper relation by a 
il pronoun or affix 7 (74, Ex. 23, 24). 
lows weak sense of relation that the copulative conjunctions ira 

are often used for adversative relations and others of a different 

(74, Ex. -.). gat where sat father his 

Examples: (1.) Galasa yayOu galasa fiabu * hu, he sat where 

died art. nom. at gen. and 

ber had sat^ (see 65). (2.) Mdta V • Rasld 'u hi* Tus • a wa' 

ent out to gen. to combating gen. gen. gen. 

[araga hilt/a •^urdsan ' a li'mu^drabat • i Rdfi{f ' i ^hn ' i 

gen. and was this art. nom. already went out and cust otf 

** wa'kdna hd§d W'Rdfiif 'u qad yjiraga wa"/ala(ia 

sgianee accus. and gained victory over gen. 

dijai 'a wa ' tagallaba ycUya Samarqand'a, ar'Rashed died 
after he had set out for Khorasan to combat Raf]g ibn el'Leit, 
id rebelled and cast off his allegiance and taken forcible posses- 
Samarkand ; ^^ the proper nouns are all diptotes except lidfiy 
^ (60) ; Jcdna followed by a perfect expresses a pluperfect (65) ; 
)resses several relations of facts (73) ; muymrabut is nomen 
r of the third form (57) of x'^^'^^ spoliavit (see Golius, from 
fdl the radical meanings are taken) ; it governs its object in the 
e (67), dropping its final n before the genitive whicli it 
I (69). RdJUjin drops the final n before Imi (60), which has 
1 it before the genitive which it governs (69); iayallala is 
»rm of ydlah^ conquered, and means conquered effectually for 

and if that people accus. art. towns believed Sd pi. and 

'. (3.) Wa'lau ^anna ^aJil * a 7 • qurai ^diiian ' u tea' 



ght. Syntax, pp. 207, 208. ^ n,ia. p. 209. » Ibid. p. 212. 

« Ibid. p. 2S 
^ • Ibid. p. «. 
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feared 3J pL certainly bestowed Ist pL on tbem blewngi uok in 

^ticuja ' u la ' fcdax ' nd gcUcU ' him barakat • m «• 

art. heaven gen. and art. earth gen. 

*8'8amd ' i wa ' H ' ^rd ' i, and if the people of those tow 
had believed and feared (God), we would have bestowed upon tlA 
blessings from heaven and earth ; ^ t,ahla the subject is pot ■ 
the accusative after fanna (68), and drops the final n befocefli 
genitive (69); qurai is given by Golius as the irregular jdunliUi^ 
pluralis fractus of qaryatun or qiryatun; ^itiaqau is the third plinlj 
perfect of the eightli form of waqay cavit, y being dropped W(«v| 
and w assimilated before t^ its meaning is eavit timuiique ftN;tb 
sufBx lium becomes him after the i of yalai^ (jolya and j^yabeM* 
(falai^ l^ilai before the suffixes ; the verbs are all in the perfect wiMJ 
distinction of mood or time ; the preposition min takes a bomi 
following article,^ and governs the following nouns in the geoitM] 

respond 2d pi. iroper. to God gen. and to the apoitle gen. whenbii 

(4.) J^uftagib ' u li ' lldh 'i wa ' li' r' rctinU • i ^iffd chfi' 

you to what 3d sing, vivify you 

kitm, li • md yu ' xi/^ * kuni, respond to God and to the vf 
Avhen ho calls you to that which can give you life;* tidagik 
second plural imperative of the tenth form of gdba secuit; thei 
hal suffers elision of its first letters and assimilation of its i>i| 
rcutulun passive adjective (57) from raadla nuncium misit; ft 
<lropped on account of the article (60) ; yuyyikum^ third 

imperfect of fourth form of X^VV^ ^^ X^V^^ vixit ; with ol 

if did 2d ling, thia periibedSdii^j 
suffix of second plural. (5.) ffin fagal ' ta §cUika halik * ttt, 
you do this you will perish, the verbs are boUi in the perfed 
the perfect after conditional particles is to express ptM tia^ 
verb kdna or a verb of kindred meaning must be prefixed to 

were Sd pi. if Sd pL attained 3d pL 

correlative clauses ; as kdn ' u l^m hdla^ * u balag * tf» if 
exerted themselves to attain (an object), they attained (it);^ b3tj^^ 

came to him 3d sing, visit bim \ 

the third form of balaga, (6.) GuhaJ^ilavhi ya • (/M€ft«7iM,beciBej 
him to visit him ; yagudu third singular imperfect of gdda, ^^^^T*^ 

came Sd sing, laugh ^, 

gdf^a Zaid'un ya • dx^^i ^^^^ came lauj^hing ; * yatfx^^ ^W 

and followed 3d pL what3diaf> 

lar imperfect of daxika risit. (7.) Wa^'itabag • u md to 

follow art evil spirits on reign gen. gen. 

tlu '§ • saijdfinu galya mulk ' i Sulaimdn ' a, and they f 
what the evil spirits taught in the reign of Solomon;^ ^itti 
third plural perfect of the eighth form of tahaga secutus fuiti 
is third singular feminine imperfect of tola secutus fuit ; Mi 
pluralis fractus of saitdnun, it drops the final n, having 
article (60) ; tatld agrees with pluralis fractus in singular feminin* 
and expresses what was present at the time of the precediuf; 

pr4fli| 

Sulaiindna is genitive of the diptote proper name (60). (8.) TFfl 



1 Wright, Syntax, p. 7. 
* Ibid. p. 10. 



2 Wright, p. 20. 
• Ibid. p. 13. 
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penons ftcons. 3d pen. carry 3d pi. 3d aing. obj. to bonse my 
li ^aqiodm 'an ya ' x^^^ ' ^^^ ' ^'^ ^ilya manzil * i 

be I last accua. 3d pi. suff. and not 3d pers. be remained 

I kunu hand }^d\ir ' a ' hum wa 'Id ya ' kunu baqiya 

. Iflt ling. luff. thing 3d. pen. occupy mind lit sing. suff. with doing gen. 

k ' i sai^'un yu ' sgUu fikr 'I bi ' fig I ' v 

tuff, and removing and I be already get help lit sing, for aoul 

tea ' naql ' i'hi ioa'fia'kunu qadi ^stad^har • tu li • nafs 

relief gen. body my from nrt. labour gen. with small gen. pay gen. 

1 ^irdyai'i badan ' I ^ani 7 * hadd • t hi ' yatir • * ^ugrat'in 
. give 3a fern. obj. to 3d pi. suff. 

il ' hd la ' humj and I shall hire some people to 
t to my house, and I shall be the last of them, and there shall 
ive remained behind me anything to give occupation to my 
nrith the doing or removing of it, and I shall have got help for 
' (71), even to the relief of my body from the labour with a 
pay which I shall give to them ; ^ so- expresses real futurity 
asta^ru is the first singular imperfect of the tenth form of 
( mercedem dedit, ^aqtmmun is pluralis fractus, fourteenth form 
: qaumun populus ; ya^fniluna third plural imperfect of x^mo/a 
it ; mamil derived from nazala habitatum venit ; ^akunu, first 
ir imperfect of kana extitit; jta;^tra accusative after hakunu 
baqiya is third singular perfect, and following yakunu it 
868 a future past (65) ; the person in yusgilu serves for relative 
m (73) ; yusgilu is third singular imperfect fourth form of 
occupavit ; qad takes i before the following }t, which drops the 
afhariu is first singular perfect of tenth form of Sahara juvit ; 
vtun is the nomen actionis feminine of the fourth form of rd^a 
t, it drops the n before the genitive which it governs (69) ; gan 
I before the article, as words ending in a consonant do generally 
an initial } ; ' ^ugratun, derived from Niagara mercedem dedit ; 
is first person singular imperfect of fourth form of gatd manu 
t (Golius) ; -hd serves for relative pronoun (73) ; li becomes la 

interrog. not 2d sing, know that Qod 

the pronominal suffix.^ (9.) pa * lam ta'glamf^mia^HdJi' 

o him sovereignty art. heavens gen. and art. earth gen. 

a'hu miU/cu 's'samdtcdt'i wa ' 7 * hard * t, didst thou not 
that God has the sovereignty of the heavens and of the earth ? ^ 
% is second singular jussive of gaiima scivit ; the jussive after 
) past present, t.e., Indo-European imperfect (64) ; alidha is 

interrog. 

live after hanna (68) ; there is no verb to have. (10.) J^am 

i pL that 2d pert, enter art. paradise accus. and not yet 3d sing, come 
um ^an ia • dyulil 7 * gannat 'a tea' lamina ya • ?iti' 
bj. likeneM nom. who pL pan away 3d pL from before you 

modal 'u 'liaffina x^la ' u ?wm gaWvA:tim,doyethink 
) shall enter Paradise before there shall have come on you what 
>n those who passed away before you ; ^ ;^a»'5^um is second 
perfect, though translated as present (65) ; iadj(ulu is second 
subjunctive (55) of dayala intravit ; ya^i is third singular jus 

fright. Syntax, p. 16. » Wright, p. 21. » Ibid. p. 225. 

* Wright, Syntax, p. 16. 
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sivc of hatai venit (55, 64) ; it seems from madalu not having tki 

final n that it governs ^alla^ina in the genitive ; 'xaiau is thud pliml 

perfect of x^^^^ recessit ; qahli is genitive of qaJUun pars anteik^ 

approach art. departure nom. otiier aoeu thit 

governed by min. (H.) Haziba H'taraxK^l'^ <jair'a\am 

camel accus. our not yet 3d sing. fern, move off with Kiddle our 

rikdb ' a ' na lammd ta ' zul 6i •rt;^a/*rna,ourdepiitBi 

is close at hand save that our camels have not yet moved off with ob 
saddles ; ^ iaraxx^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ nomen adianis of the fifth fonn of 
raxfllci instruxit camelam sella, profectus fuit ; the final n isdropfil 
after the article (60) ; (faira adverbial accusative after ^aabok (Hi); 
rikdbann accusative after hanna (68) ; tazul is third singular femioM 
jussive (64) of zawala dimovit e loco, the imperfect iirould be itaik, 
but the final syllable being closed in the jussive the short vowdi 

preferred ; tlie singular is used for the plural in rikaband and ri'jij^ 
not 3il sing, was 3d sing, enamoured art. poetry accoa. and art po^ 

(12.) Lam t/a ' kun yu • x^bbu 's * sifjr ' a tea''s ' tugant 



uccus. 



a, he was not fond of poetry and poets ; ^ yakun is third singolv 
jussive of kdna extitit, u being short on account of closed syUftlik 
used after lam (55, 64) ; yuxibbu is third singular imperfect pasfiii 
of fourth form of x'^bba amavit, contemporaneous with yakun; sugdrtt 
un is pluralia fractus twentieth form of say trim poeta, n beiag 

if 2d pers. conceal what in bm^ 
dropped after the article (60). (13.) JIi?i tu ' yju md fl (w^ 
gen. 2d pi. or '2d disclose 3d sing. obj. 3d sing, know God nom. 

i • kum i.au tu ' hiu ' hu ya ' (jlam ' hu *l * Idh ' «, whete 

you conceal what (is) in your breasts or disclose it, God will know it;* 
tu'xfd is second plural jussive (55) of fourth form of xa/d celari^M^ 
iubdu is the same of badawa apparuit ; {udurun is pluralis fradti 
sixth form of t adrun pectus ; yaylam is third singular jussive (H} 

to 3d sing, spend possessor wealth g«n. 
of fjalima scivit. (14.) Li * yu • nfiq §d say at • in, let 4i 

l)08sessor of wealth spend ; ^ yunfiq is third singular jussive of fwn^ 

form of iiafaqa vendibilis fuit; li prefixed makes it imperative (S4 

only said this that not 3d sing, be despised in art. knovkdfi^ 

(Id.) IJi7iua'md qdia §dlika U-fi(d'ld yu ' sta'/affabi'H *^ilm'^ 

he said this only that learning might not be despised ; ^ yuttaj^ 

is third singular subjunctive (55) passive of the tenth form of x^ 

those who fought 3d pi. among us surely lit pL pui* 

lovis fuit. (16.) ^alla^Tina gdhad ' u /I ' nd la ' na 'hdi^aaf 

3d pL obj. paths our 

hum subula'ndy those who have fought in our cause we will nn^' 
guide in our paths ; ^ gdhada is third singular perfect of the tWj 
form of gaha/la laboravit; naJidiyaurui is first plural energetic imp*] 
feet of hadai rccte duxit ; 82ibula is accusative of third form of plurtA 
fradua of aablluii via, the n being dropped before genitive suffix (till j 

it is an adverbial accusative accordin<:: to our paths (66). (17.) 14 te 

die pi. if not and ye pL masc nom. 

mut'wnna hil'ld wa'hantum musUm • uua. do not die without toij 



* Wright, Syntax, p. 16. 

* Ibid. p. 20. 



* Ibid. p. 17. 
» Ibid. p. 27. 



>Ibid.^H 
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Muslims ; ^ iamuiunna is second plural of the first energetic of mata 
^uos est 3 muslimun is nomen agentisy and hisldmun nomen actionis 

when ifl shaken Sd feni. 

fourth form of salama pacem fecit. (18.) Hi§d rugga ' ti 

^arth noni. ibaking nccas. and is shattered 3d sing. feni. art. mountains shattering 
iard 'u ragg 'an wa ' Imssa ' ti 7 • gibdiu bass • 

» when the earth shall be shaken with a shaking, and the moun- 
ts shattered with a shattering ; * ruggat is third singular feminine 
Tect passive of ragga agitavit, it takes i according to the rule that 
tis ending in a consonant take i before h ; ^ bussati is the same from 
hi miscuit ; they express the event as completed though thought 
the future ; the accusatives are adverbial (66), and give intensity 
^ ; gibdlun is pluralis fractiis fifth form of gabalun mons, n dropped 

beat me 

T article (60), verb is feminine singular (72). (19.) Daraba'nl 

beating aceas. which not 3d pers. is unknown on thee 

4arb ' a Ulaffi Id ya ' xfai (falavka, he beat me the beat- 

wbich is not unknown to you ; ^ yayjai is third singular imper- 

came me divorce nom. art. day gen. 
of j(afiya latuit (20.) Balagani tatltqu 7 • yatim ' i Zaid' 
accns. 

Hind ' arty I have heard that Zaid has to-day divorced Hind ; * 
iqim is nomen actionis of second form of talaqa repudiata fuit 
>r); zaidun is nominative case to a verbal noun (60), and this 

he who wishes that 3d sing, be son his 

sms an accusative (67). (21,) Man hardda kan ya ' kuna ^bnwhu 

i«d aecns. 3d. sing, is required that 3d sing, provide for art. poor accus. of 

im 'an ya ' nbagi han yu ' rdgiya 7 * fuqardh • a mina 7* 

■e gen. 

i/t(7A*t, whoever wishes his son to be learned must provide for the 
p among the learned ; * iardda is third singular perfect fourth form 
ada petiit (pabulum); yaJnina is third singular subjunctive of kdna 
tit ; (jdlimun is nomen agentis of gcUima scivit, it is accusative 
t yakuna (ft6) ; yanbagi is third singular imperfect seventh form 
agd qusBsivit ; yurdgiya is third singular subjunctive of third form 
tigai pavit (gregem) ; fuqardJ^u is pluralis fractus twentieth form 
^ faqirun pauper and fuqahdku the same from faqihun sapiens ; 

are 2d pi. good aocus. people gen. was produced 

takes a before J. (22.) Kun'tum yair ' a huminat'in l^uyriga • 
Hg. fern, for art. mankind 

t li ' n ' nd$% ye are the best people that has been produced 
mankind ; * iaira is accusative after kuntum^ the second plural 
ect of kdna (66) ; l^w/rigat^ third singular feminine perfect passive 
^rth form of j^araga prodiit ; it agrees in gender with the genitive, 
^ is governed by the grammatical subject (72), and the personal 

visit 1st sin^. art. old man accus. 

X aerres for relative pronoun. (23.) gut ' tu *s ' sai^ ' a 

^ he sick 

pt ^ttira marifj-un^ I have visited the old man who is sick ; " guttu 

art. thief nom. who 

tst singular perfect of gdda visitavit. (24.) ^as'sdrig ' u Hia^l 

Wright, Syntax, p. 28. ' Ibid. p. 39. » Wright, p. 20. 

Ibid. SjDtox, p. 42. » Ibid. p. 71. « Ibid. p. 212. ' Ibid. p. 232. 
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killed him son my Ml 

(jaiala'hu 'bn ' i, the thief whom my eon killed ; in both then *li 
tences fiallaffi agrees with the antecedent, and this is represented ipi 
the relative clause by the third personal pronoun (73). 



ii. 



HEBEEW. 

75. There was a weakness of utterance in Hebrew comptieditt 
Arabic arising from reduced force of breath from the chest yntU 
on the organs in speaking. Thus g* was so imperfectly nttendtM 
it was represented in Greek by * or by ', and will here be wBH»i 
small ; ^ and w, instead of being uttered strongly with breath fronA^j 
throat^ was uttered weakly with breath from the mouth, in ^j^l 
which the mouth closed, and the breath became sensihle, ptfi|j 
between the lips as v. The ante-palatal sibilant s was in some ittbj 
uttered with less pressure of breath from the chesty so as to iMi| 
like the dental 8. For when the breath is pressed not from tbecMI 
but rather by compression of the hinder part of the mouth, tbelM 
ance tends to be made in a more forward position. TUs nodi 4 
utterance, with pressure from the mouth rather than from the Ml 
favours the surd rather than the sonant, for the sonancy is ift N 
larynx ; and so p was developed in Hebrew in addition to 5^ tod ^1 
weak pressure of breath in the reduced force of utterance at the »| 
of a word being insufficient for the guttural aspirates or spiFsnti^ « 
reinforced by putting before them the open jet of the vowel •' 
which the organ closed.^ 

It was probably also owing to weaker pressure of breath tan. tt>j 
chest that Hebrew was less guttural than Arabic ; for thooj^ 
does not hinder guttural utterance if the guttural be followed lift 
which marks a jet of breath beginning aJPter the utterance of A* j 
guttural (Def. 26), it does render difficult the utterance of a gpt 
with breath passing on direct to a vowel. This gave to 
utterance a palatal tendency, so that it took y for first radical 
Arabic has w (50, 121). And to the same cause is to be attdl 
the weakness of the post-palatal and guttural aspirates and 
and of 71, as it appears in the irregularities of the verb, which hii ' 
former among its radicals, or the latter for its first radical 
verbs are regular in Arabic and Ethiopia 

Owing to a softness of utterance also, k, t, p, g^ d, and b 
softened with an aspiration when they followed a vowel;* tvi\ 
were too strong to be aflfected by this influence. 

There was also an indolence of utterance in Hebrew compared 
Arabic, in consequence of which the distinctions of utterance 
less observed. The distinction between x ^^^ i,^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
g and g, were not sufficient to be marked by different letters, 
ante-palatals were not clearly distinguished from the dentals. 



' Geaenius, Hebrew Grammar, Rcct. d. 

» lUd. iwct. 21. 



* Ibtd.ieGt21i 
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alatal t was represented by Hebrew tetJi, and its aspirate by 
w isadde^ but the medials in this organ were not distinguished, 
t d and (f disappeared. And in the other organs, the aspiration 
less decided, was not discriminated from the relaxation due to 
sding vowel. ^ 

vowel utterance was reduced in Hebrew, so ihaX short vowels 

were pronounced in Arabic according to their proper sign were 

mes reduced in Hebrew to mere sheva,^ whose sound was in< 

«, and which, after a guttural spirant or aspirate, was opened, 

a short vowel, but only to a half vowel or com{X)site sheva. 

eduction of vowel utterance in Hebrew compared with Arabic 

« also in its want of diphthongs, the ai and au of Arabic being 

contracted in Hebrew to e and o,^ or resolved into vowel and 

lant as ay and az;,^ and in permitting a syllable to end in two 

lants at the end of a word.** 

Every syllable, as in Arabic, begins with a consonant (50), 
er it be ^ or another, with the exception of the copulative t7e, 
it becomes u. If the syllable be closed with a consonant, it has 
t vowel, unless it be accented ; but if accented, a closed syllable 
lave a long or a short vowel.^ When a closed syllable with a 
vowel becomes open by losing the final consonant, the vowel is 
lened.^ A short vowel is also lengthened by the accent in the 
ord of a clause.^ 

3 accent is generally on the last syllable, sometimes on the pen- 
i, never on the antepenultima ; ^ a difference from Arabic which 
[)3 is due to the greater habitual sense of relation in Arabic. 
ie thought of a relation tends to give unity to each correlative, 
lind thinking each as a whole as it thinks the relation of one 
e other. And the greater the unity with which a word is 
ht, the more will its accent tend towards the beginning of it 
27). 

} strength of meaning of a prefix sometimes draws back the 
; to the penultima. And the accent of the last word in a 
tends to go back from the last syllable to the penultima,^ for 
>ngs partly to the clause, and is attracted back by it. 
len a word increases at the end, and the accent is shifted 
rds, any of the vowels — long or short — may, according to the 
m of syllables, either pass into sheva or wholly fall away.^ 
:attural spirant or aspirate at the end of a syllable takes a half 
or composite sheva when it is followed by an accented syllable,^^ 
te the utterance of these consonants is eased by giving voice to 
f the breathing ; and the tendency to do this is brought out by 
Jition to utter the accented vowel which is about to follow. 
len the vowel of a syllable is merely sheva simple or composite, 
u almost concurrence between the consonants which sheva 
tea. This, however, is not suffered in two successive syllables ; 

Mmoi, •eet 9. 3. 11. ' Ibid. aect. 26. 4. ' Ibid, sect 7. 1. 5. 

id. sect. 26. 7. > Ibid, sect 26. ^ Ibid, nect 27. 2. 

d. teet. 29. " Ibid. sect. 29. 3. 4. * Ibid. sect. 27. 3. 

^ Ibid. feet. 22. 4. 
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])ut to prevent it the first sheva is strengthened into a short wriii 
and sometimes also the second is dropped.^ 

77. The vocalisation of Hebrew as compared with that of Anlk 
can be understood only by taking into account a disyllabic teodeny 
Avhich may be observed in the former, instead of the trisylkbie tfr 
dency which prevails in the latter. This difference is probably doe ii 
part to the weaker sense of the subjective process of being or doiiig 
corresponding to a less degree of attention given to it where life w 
ciisier than in Arabia, and there was more of material objeeticf 
interest. Such weakening of the sense of process would tend to 
reduce the vocalisation which expresses it; so that two vowels ini|^ 
be sufficient instead of three. And a disyllabic tendency spnognK 
from this cause would be favoured by the weak sense of reli^ 
wliich has been already mentioned as characterising Hebrew. TA 
would cause the loss of the case endings of nouns, redndng tho 
from trisyllables to disyllables ; and it would also favour Ae Im 
of the final vowel of the stem or radical part of the verb, making ft 
too a disyllabic, and giving to the language in general a disjIU* 
tendency. For the deficient sense of relation would weaken ft> 
tliought of the subjunctive which expresses in Arabic the aim ff 
result or condition of another fact, and the distinction between it 
and the imperfect would disappear. The original final it of tki 
imperfect would lose, from its significance, its contrast wiih tki 
final a of the subjunctive, and both these vowels would be weakcnei 
The weakening of the final u of the imperfect would throw the «W 
of the distinction between the imperfect and the perfect on theotker 
differences of their formation, and the final a of the perfect wonldiit 
weakened along with the final u of the imi)erfect. And this, conpW 
with the curtailment of the process, would destroy these vowek H* 
loss of the final vowels, owing to these causes, would reduce those puto 
of the verb to which they belonged from trisyllables to disyllaUe^* 
as to bring the stem of the verb as well as the noun to the disjlW* 
form, and to give that form generally to the less composite wonb* 
the language. 

Now the three vowels of the verb in Arabic express the proc* 
of the engagement of the subject with the being or doing (48); tti 
so far as the reduction of these vowels in Hebrew is due toacaB* 
different from the weaker sense of the subjective process, there wil 
be an additional significance of that process thrown on the remaitfBg 
vowels, and each of these will naturally have a fuller meaning and* 
larger utterance. The second of them, however, is left in a closed sylW* 
when the original third vowel has been dropped ; and the ad<fiti(»« 
vowel utterance would fall rather on the first syllable, which is ope^ 
making the open syllable generally long. This would affect noto»!f 
verbs, but also nouns, for, in truth, the attributive nature of the noai 
(Def. 4) is in these languages thought like the process of the verb^oiilf 
that it is fixed in a substance instead of animating a subject (48, Sl\ 
And the length of the open syllable being thus established in «* 



^ GtrseniuB, sect. 28. 1. 
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jals of verbs and nouns, would spread through the language as a 
ral habit of utterance,^ and would tend to become more marked 
be solemn reading in the synagogue, to which the vowel points 
Mponcl^ 

ow, along with this tendency to have the open syllable long, 
e exists an apparently opposite tendency to have it excessively 
i, its vowel being only simple or composite sheva. But this is 
nciled with the fonner when it is seen to result from the same 
llabic tendency which coincides with the fonner. Gresenius Siiys 
modem grammarians do not regard these as true syllables, but 
lys reckon them as part of that which immediately follows. ^ And 
ley be regarded in that light, they cease to be an exception to the 
th of open syllables, and they carry out the disyllabic tendency 

;h arose from the diminished sense of process and of relation.^ 

dd sing^. 3d sing. fern. 2d sing. fem. 
bus the persons of the Arabic perfect qaiala, qatcUat, qatalti^ 

1. 2d pi 2d pL fem. 

ftt, qataUumy qaicUtunna become in Hebrew qafjil, qd/eidJi, qatalt, 
a, qdaitem^ q^cUieriy the accent being on the last syllable. In 
irst person singular and plural and the second singular masculine, 
person element is less absorbed into the verb in Hebrew than the 
r persons, so that the accent falls on the preceding syllable, as if 
word were ending there ; and the verb being then a more com- 

2d fling. Ist sing. Ist pi. 2d sin^;. 

e word is trisyllabic, qcUdltd, qatdltl, qdfdUnu, like Arabic qatalta, 

ig. 1ft pi. 

fftf, qatcdruL So also the feminine plural in the imperfect is felt 

1 added element iiqiohndj the other persons being disyllabic ; 

the feminine plural of the imperative is the same. In Hiphil 

in the imperfect -i and -H are felt as added elements ; taqftll, 

10. 

. The personal pronouns and the personal affixes are given in 

able in 61. They have no dual number either separately or as 

le demonstrative pronoun is zeh masculine, zd6 feminine, this ; 
I or J<?/, these. Another form of it is zu^ which stands mostly for 
elative.* 

le article is ha or hd for both genders and all numbers.^ It 
ies the initial consonant of the noun, as Arabic ^o/ does by 
dlation of its /. 

le relative pronoun for both genders and all numbers is Jaf er, 
times abridged to $e or sa,^ 

le interrogative and indefinite prono\ms are : mt^ who 1 whoever ; 
what? whatever.^ 

. The forms, according to their technical names, and the con- 
ion of the regular verb, giving third singular of i>orfect and 
rfect, and second singular of imperative, are as follows : 

^•eniof, MCt 26. 8. ' Ibid. sect. 26, note. ' Ibid. sect. 26. 4. 

>id. sect. 84. ^ Ibid. sect. 3/i. * Ibid, stfct. 36. 

' Ibid. sect. 37. 
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Perfect. Infinitive. Imperative. Imperfect. 
(qaial ) ..^ {q4dl yigtdl ) 
{ kdbed J ^ - | kebad yikbad J 
Niphal niqtal hiqqafel hiqqdtjl yiqqatel 



Kal 



Piel . . qittel qattel qaip2 ytqatttl 



Pual . quttal quHcd 



yequttal 



Part. act. Part paa. 
qo^ qdHU; so*] 
pieTerlik 
niqtal; leflexiTein-j 
ciprocal, passTt 
mtqa^el; intenfin^- 
iterative, caw*; 
tive, effectiTa 

of PieL 



Hiphil . hiqtll haqtxl haqtJil < y^/ • > maqtU; causitif^ 

Hophal. hoqtcd hoqtal ... yoqtaJ moqtal; ytadnd 

HiphiL 

Ilithpael hiOqaffel hiOqattel hiOqattel yidqattel midqat&l; fda- 

ive of Piel, to « 
for sel^ TedpiO' 
caL 



The nature and uses of the perfect and imperfect are the same »ii 
Arabic.^ 

The verbs which have 5 or t> in the second radical have genenDj« 
intransitive meaning, and denote states or qualities (52). SometuMi 
both forms, the transitive and intransitive, exist together, as »w/aj,to 
fill ; two/ej, to be fuU.^ 

Although there are in Hebrew some unusual forms of the verb «»• 
resjwnding to the third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh Arabic forma,* the 
derived forms on the whole show less thought in Hebrew of tb 
process reaching towards an end, as in the third Arabic form, ormi^ 
tained as in the ninth, and less tendency to reflexive formation expK* 
ing occupation about self. The only passive of the simple verb is til 
rcHexive form Niphal. 

There Ws not enough sense of action on an object to think self «• 
an object with much distinction, or to support a passive of the aaf^ 
form of the verl); it was only when the action was inteme * 
causative that it was so thought as affecting the object that a pitf^ 
was formed to give subjective expression to that affection. 

The infinitives given above are those which are thought with !• 
sense of the subjective process, which accounts for the abbreviati«« 
the first vowel in Kal. The fuller infinitive of Kal is qdtd; th(* 
also of Niphal, Piel, and Pual have o vrith the second radical, •■■ 
those of Hiphil and Hophal have e ; Hithpael has only the j* 
infinitive.* Tliese fuller infinitives are more verbal in their meanilfr 
the others more nominal ;* and o expresses a deeper subjectivity tli» 
€, which is taken by tlie less subjective forms (see below). 

The passives Pual and Hophal have no imperative (55).* 



1 GeseniuR, Recta. 128-125, 126 b. « Ibid, sect 48. 

* Geaeniua, Paradigm, &c., sect. 52. ^ Ibid. sect. 45. 



> Ibid, iect 5i 
• Ibid, tact 4«. 
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le imperfect the personal prefixes all have the same vowel as 
the third singular, except the h of the first singular, which in 
phal, and Hithpael has e, and in Piel and Pual has a according 
onic rule instead of e (75). 

) of the second radical in the imperfect is long only on account 
ccent,^ 

3 is also a cohortative form of the imperfect which subjoins -aA, 
[ve probably of motion to:(55), accented except in Hiphil ; but 
id only in the first singular, and is not found in the passives ; 
ussive form or rather abbreviated utterance of the imperfect 
ind third persons, which shows itself by dropping h when third 
but the jussive has a distinct form in Hiphil,^ in which the 
t is relaxed to e by the reduction of utterance of the last 

• 

mperative also takes -ah, and is shortened also, but not with 
:nificance.^ 

perfect expresses what is thought as completed, and the imper- 
at is thought as not completed, whether in present, past, or 
see 98, the examples). 

>ntinued narrations of the past, only the first verb is in the 
the others being in the imperfect ; and in continued descrip- 
the future, the first verb is in the imperfect, the others in the 
(65). 

connection is usually expressed by the copulative t7, which in 
i of it has such strength of meaning when prefixed to the 
ct that it takes a instead of «, strengthens the first consonant^ 
letimes draws back the accent also in the perfect * (76). 
second radical syllable is stronger in Hiphil than in the other 
)wing to the strong meaning of that form ; it consequently has 
ction for the accent ; and in the perfect its i becomes a when 
sonant of the person concurs with the third radical.* 
)m paring the Hebrew formations of the verb with the Arabic, 
with the seventh form, Piel and Pual with active and passive 
I, Hiphil and Hophal with active and passive of fourth, and 
si with ^itqatiala, a form of the fifth, a close correspondence 
found when it is observed that Hebrew e corresponds to Arabic 
probably a relaxed utterance of it (75), and similarly Hebrew o 
ic tt, and when it is remembered that the open syilable is long 
rew, and that the final syllable is apt to be lengthened in 
' by the accent which in Arabic falls on the ante|>enultima. 
ber all this has been taken into account, there still remain 
ces which are probably due to the reduced sense of the sub- 
process in Hebrew (77). These are the reduced vocalisation 
«rsonal prefix in the Hebrew imperfect, except in Hiphil and 
, in which it takes up the strong significance of causation, and 
;er vowels in the perfect of Piel and Hiphil and in the last 
of the perfect of Hithpael.* 

MDiat, lecL 47. ' I*»id. sect. 48. 

id. lecU. 43 b, 124, 125. * Gesenius, Panuiigtn. 
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In Piel and Hiphil the subjective process is thought moie weaBj 
tlian in Kal, because they are both thought more in the efifoct iii 
less in the subject. And in consequence of this, the first voi<dii 
both is reduced to t in the perfect ; but in the other parts of both fonn 
a remains in the corresponding syllable, the sense of subjectiye |n> 
cess l)eing less in the perfect or completed fact than in the other put& 
In Hithpael, however, the sense of the subject strengthened Irf tkt 
r<*flexivenes8 maintains a with the first radical even in the pofect 
The weakening of the sense of the subjective process is graiter ii 
Hipliil than in Piel, because the verb is thought more in the eisct, 
and therefore less in the subject in the former than in tiie lattff; 
and accordingly the second vowel, which in Kal is a when tiie leAi 
traiLsitive and expresses the action passing from the subject (54)^ ■ 
more reduced in Hiphil than in Piel. In both, however, the mW 
jectivity of the first and second persons affects the second syllable of 
the stem when thought in immediate connection with it^ and thafr 
fore in those persons of the perfect that syllable has a. 

In the passives of these forms the strong sense of the effect Mi 
tliouglit to the subject instead of from it ; for in the passive the efat 
is in the subject. And the passive beuig thought in Hebrew wtk 
realisation of an effect, rather than as that of a temporary state fib 
tlie Arabic passive (54), the sense of subjective process in Pual ok 
Hoplial is that of the subject receiving into itself an effect wkiA 
JiiLs come from an external source ; and while the sense of intend 
ri^ception suggests for the first vowel u or o, that of an affectiffli ft* 
outside suggests a for the second vowel. 

In the verbal infinitive of Pual, which is more subjective than lb 
nominal infinitive, and more recipient than the verbal infimti?erf 
Hophal, which is partly active (being made to act), the second v(J*« 
K^comes o, because the subject not being thought vnth the infinitiijk 
tlie subjectivity enters into the effect, and is thought more deeply ■ 
the experience of the subject. Hophal has a verbal infinitive wifti 
for its second vowel, which expresses an abiding in the subject tai 
deep than u or o. 

The o of the active participle of Kal corresponds to a of the 
afjentis in Arabic. The passive participle of Kal has similar v< 
tion to the Arabic passive participle (57. 18) ; and the other 
are formed after the Arabic rule, except that of Kiphal, which 
lengthens the second vowel of the perfect 

The jmrticiples involve no position in time.^ 

There are, as in Arabic, irregularities caused by euphonic p*! 
ciples, when one of the radicals is a weak consonant ; or by the «»• 
tractions of indolent utterance (75), when first radical is », or wh* 
second and third are the same. 

80. In subjoining to the verb the personal suffixes of the 
the initial consonant of the sufiix is attached immediately to the 
if the verb end in a vowel ; but if the verb end in a consonant tb 
sufiix is joined by a connective vowel which for the perfect is a, i» 



partidpto 



^ GeseniuB, sect. 131. 
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imperfect and imperative is e ^ (98, Ex. 1 7) ; a expresses that the 
8 gone to the object ; e, which gives less sense of motion forth, 
BS that the action is not yet completely gone to the object, 
fore the suffixes of the second person smgular and plui'al the 
ive vowel is reduced to sheva or a half vowel, as if it was 
ibsorbed by the softening aspiration of k, Wlien the object 
; more strongly thought, it is strengthened by having prefixed 
lemonstrative element n. But the plural suffixes of second and 
srson are themselves so strong that they do not require this.^ 
3 object suffixes are taken into such close combination with the 
at they cause abridgments of its vocalisation.^ 
[here are two genders, masculine and feminine ; and nouns 
iinguished in this respect just as they are in Arabic. The 
e tennination of nouns is -ah accented, or -eO unaccented ; ^ 
;ngth of the vowel in the former, which is the most usual, 
joftened Bioh. The feminine ending is most used in adjectives 
ticiples, as they strengthen the sense of the substance by their 
:e to it The nouns generally involve a verbal idea * (48) ; and 
louns have forms and meanings corresponding to infinitives and 
les; most frequently, however, deviating from the regular 
f these.® 

here are also nouns formed from other nouns, by prefixing m- 
te its place (57), by subjoining -on, -un to denote diminutives, 
fining -I to denote what is connected with the object denoted 
root (57), by subjoining -ud and -Id to express the abstract idea 
x>t, and by subjoining Ww, -an to denote that to which the root 
as an attribute,^ as qad^rn'oUy eastern, from q&i*im, east, 
'2, hinder, from futx^r, hinder part, livydOdn, serpent, from 
winding. 

rhe Hebrew noun has not only a plural number but also a 
he use of which, however, is confined chiefly to such objects as 
lature or art in pairs, so that it is suggested by the idea of the 
The plural involves a weak sense of the manifold individuality, 
irs from its use in expressing mere extension or greatness ; but 
^er sense of that individuality than is in Arabic, as appears 
e absence of the pluralis fradus. The plural element is -Im 
rie, -4)6 feminine, the former akin to m, the masculine plural 
of the second and third personal pronouns in Arabic and 
, the latter to a/, the feminine plural element in Arabic. The 
ling for both genders is -a//tm, a being a dual element in Arabic 
I. In feminine nouns the final h becomes 6 before the dual 

isiderable number of masculine nouns form their plural in -oO, 
lany feminines have a plural in -Im (59). It is chiefly only in 
es and participles that we find the plural endings regularly 
stantly distinguished according to the gender.^ 



•Mnitiii, sect 57. * Ibid. sect. 58, Rem. 1. 

\i\. secU. 58-60. * Ibid. secU. 79, 105. » Ibid. sect. PI. 

id. sect 82., ^ i^^^^ g^cL 8^. ^ Ibid. secU 86, 86 b, 106. 
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The masculine plural ending -im is external to the stem of the nooi 
as if the idea of the individual remained in the pluraL The femiDOi 
-od is an alteration of the final syllable of the stem, as if theideicf 
the individual was in some degree merged in the plursility (59). Bolt 
masculine noun may be so thought that different individuals dsadd 
by it correspond imperfectly with each other, and that conseqiMotif 
a plurality so weakens the individuality by reduction to wliat i 
comnuMi to them all, as to suggest for the plural the feminine font 
On the other hand, a feminine noun may in the plural lose the A 
ordinate nature which it has as thought singly, and be so strengtbeiel 
in its individuality as to suggest for its plural the masculioe wt 
ing (59). Thus father is originally a very special thoucht^ and i 
weakened by plurality, so that the plural of db* is d&da, Ob to 
contrary, word is less subordinate when thought in the plnnljfll 
millaJi makes milllm. 

The adjective and participle supplement the substantive idea,iriiiA 
is pluraliscd, and in doing so they strengthen the sense of the iBft 
vidual and of its gender, so that the plural ending proper to to 
gender is taken by them. 

83. Hebrew has no case endings except some remains of theattVi' 
tive -a, signifying towards or to a place, sometimes also, butviT 
rarely, to a time. The genitive relation is indicated by a doted*' 
nection between the two nouns (69); the genitive following i 
governor and remaining unchanged, while the governor is genonllr 
shortened by changes, partly in the consonants, but chiefly in to 
vowels, while the tone hastens on to the genitive. The goveM 
when thus changed, is said to be in the construct state ; the endng^; 
aijim of the dual and irn of the plural, are changed to e<, tiie aofto 
feminine singular is reduced to a, and the h returns to 0. The 
nine plural ending is not changed.^ The connection between the 
nouns seems to have been in older times expressed by subjoining 
-H to the governing noun,^ an application of the connective 
oance of these vowels quite different from their tkse in Arabic 
endings, -* of the genitive, -u of the nominative, and which 
indicate the ancient absence of these case endings from Hefatev(i 
131). 

84. The singular noun, in taking the possessive sufHxcs 
and plural if it ends in a vowel, subjoins them immediately; 
if it ends in a consonant it takes a vowel before them all except 
singular, which vowel for the third person is usually a, foimipg 
singular, -dm plural ; for the second person and first plural it is 
-e ; a indicates the third person as the more remote, e the othff 
the less remote. ^ 

Dual nouns are suffixed like plural nouns. 

The suffixes of plural nouns all take i before them (132), 
tliough feebly sounded, is present, and seems to be a connective 
not needed with singular nouns by reason of their simplicity and 
comparative facility with which in consequence they take up an 



•1*1 



^ Gesenius, lect. 87. 



3 Ibid, sect 88. 



> Ibid. aecL 89. 
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igular suffixes, the plural nouns take a before the *, but this 
ed when the singular suffix is an additional syllable after 
h the plural suffixes, the plural nouns change this a to 6 ; 
3 expressing an extension of the stem by plurality, but e 
ker expression of it, because it is less distinctly thought 
t of connection with the heavier plural elements ; thus 
orse ; sus'a'i, my horses ; sus'o, his horse ; aua'a'i'v, his 
'fcem, your horse ; sus'e'rf^ejn, your horses ; 8U8'd6% my 
*'a't, my mares ; sus'dO'o^ his mare ; sus'oO'a'i'v, his mares ; 
your mare ; sus'oS'e'i'fcein, your mares ; ^ see the Syriac 
lural nouns (51). 

from this that the e?, which is the termination of the 
ate of the masculine plural and of the dual, consists of 
denoting the number, and t the connection, as in the old 
'ed to above (83). This element e*, though it served to 
linine plurals with the plural suffixes, beginning as they 
consonant, and requiring, therefore, a connective vowel, 
jded in forming the construct state of feminine plurals ; 
y was the plurality which it expressed already expressed 
1, but it was also connected with the genitive by the 

utterance of the noun ; whereas when the masculine 
B construct state dropped the plural ending, there was no 
f its plurality, and this had to be expressed and connected 
isculine plural ending should be dropped was due probably 
cause which in Arabic required that na of the masculine 
ni of the dual should be dropped before a genitive (60). 
mce of this the masculine pluralis sanua in Arabic loses 
ion of its plurality before a genitive, while the feminine 
3Ut there is no connective element needed by the former, 
genitive has its case ending to express the connection, 
lus vowel changes which nouns experience in Hebrew in 
zi state, and in taking the |)er8onal suffixes and the 

number, are due mainly to the euphonic laws which 
ho nature of the syllable and the position of the accent.* 
.ent to which such laws determine the vowels in Hebrew 
eat and far-reaching diflference between it and Arabic. 
s that Hebrew had lost the fine sense of the significance 
Is which still lived in Arabic, and which must have been 
n this family of languages came into being. 
Hebrew numerals agree in form and use with the Arabic 
rdinals 3 to 10 having a feminine form with a masculine 
lot with a feminine.^ 

has still fewer pui'e elements of relation than Arabic, 
■e than six proper prepositions ; with which nouns are often 
lote relations, e,g., which the Lord commanded, bey ad" 
he hand of Moses. There are hardly any conjunctions 
^pulative. The proper adverbs also are very few.* 
Togative prefix ha- seems to correspond to Arabic jio-* (64). 

Mmoa, lect 89. - Ibid. sect. 90. 3. 

id. tect. 95. « Ibid. secU 97-102, 150. 
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86. In the derived nouns mentioned in 81, as in some similir i» 
niations in Arabic, tliere is an analysis, of ideas into a root and ai 
added element. But such formations are few in either language, At 
tendency being to express ideas as single wholes. In consequence i 
this tendency, what in other languages is expressed by an adjective « 
substantive which is formed from a substantive by means of a derni- 

tive element, is in these languages often expressed by a substantm 

mfuter of drctw 
governed as genitive by another substantive (49), as bagal Jia^^^lomit 

mau master of hair 

drcjimer ; his hcujcd segar, hairy man.^ Here we have a govenuBg 
substantive instead of a derivative element, the mind being inapt ti 
think such an element as part of an idea. The same inaptitude id 
thinking fine elements separately may l^e seen in the use of sulKta* 
tives to express self as a separate element, as nepes, soul, gerrf, ii 
part, &C.2 (see 92, 111, 116). None of these are appropriated to : 
meaning so as to be reduced to it by use, but all retean their 
applications and consequently their native fulness of idea. 

87. In Hebrew, as m Arabic (66), there is a want of adjectire^tkij 

quality being apt to ])e expressed as a substantive governed by thatlii 

garments of art. holineBs ] 

which it belongs, as bigd'ei Ucui ' qodes, the holy garments.* Sfll 
unfrequently also the genitive construction stands in the plaaflfj 

virgiu of daughter people ray , j 

apposition (66), as heO^ulad bad ganwi't, virgin daughter of ■? ! 
people.* 

The adverbial accusative (66) cannot be distinctly made out 
Hebrew, probably because the sense of relation was so weak that) 
use of the noun was not distinguished in thought from its uft 
olyect or effect,^ the coiuiection of the verb with the noun not 
distinctly thought. But an infinitive following the verb as an 
tive is used to affect it adverbially (92), supplementmg it*wiAi 
thought of what it realises, or a verb preceding another verb is 
as auxiliary, supplementing the latter with an antecedent subj 
process. The first verb may govern the second in the infinitive or i 
only connected with it (98, Ex. 11-13). 

88. The governing noun is so far merged in the governed 
sometimes its plural is expre^ssed by the plural of the latter ; i 
possessive suffix referring to the whole idea is attached to the gei 

mount holiuess my 

as har qods ' I, my holy mount." And, as in Arabic (69), it 

made definite by affecting >vith the article the governed noun, as ft] 

war men of art. war 

milyjimnhj a man of war ; hansei hanvmil'xfimdli^ the men of 

word of art. prophet 

dtBar han ' nf'tb^i, the word of the prophet^ (98, Ex. 18). In 
as always in Arabic, the article is inapplicable to a noun govei 
genitive or affected with a possessive suffix ', but sometimes it ill 



^ Geiteniiis, sect. 104. 2. 

* Ibid, nect 112. 3. 

7 Ibid. »ect8. 106.3,119. 6. 



* Ibid. sect. 122. 1. 

* Ibid. sect?. 116, 186. 
8 Ibid. sect. 109. 
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3d slug. 8uff. nrt. 

i to give demonstrative force, as yet^y ' <>, a half thereof ; ha' 

ydy the (other) half thereof; aiid when the genitive is a proper 
art. altar of Bothel 

le, as Jiamtnizbax beiBhel, the altar of Bethel.^ These exceptional 
lications of the article to a governing noun show that the noun is 

80 merged in the genitive as it is in Arabic (69). This appears 

art. altar of art. brass 
in such constructions as Juijn'mizbax han'ne)(dseO, the altar of 

beariug of art. ark art. covenant 

B ; nosefiei Jidfuiron hah ' beinO, bearing the ark of the covenant ; ^ 
he fonner of these, if not in the latter, the second article must 
r to the governing noun to connect it with the genitive. In rare 
inces a word is found to intervene between a genitive and its 

smor, which is not permitted in Arabic. Also the constructions 
t of art. field man of art. tilled ground 

uB Iias'sdd'elij a part of the field, and his hd ' had^dmdhy a hus- 
Iman, though exceptional, like the preceding, indicate that the 
sming noun is less merged in the genitive than in Arabic, the 
elation not being thought as so close. The usual construction 
n the governor is indefinite and the other noun definite is, as in 
bic, to prefix to the latter the preposition U^ (69). 
}. When a substantive has the article, or governs a genitive which 
it, or is afiected with a possessive suffix, it needs to be represented 

he article before an adjective or demonstrative which agrees with 

art. city art. 

order that it may be connected with these (70), as ha^'§ir Jiatf 

at 

\UUiy the great city (98, Ex. 4, 8). 

lien a substantive is particularised either by the article or by a geni- 
or suffix, the unparticularised idea is in these languages merged 
lie particularisation, the general substantive not being thought 
i^y enough to be maintained with the particularisation of it 
> when a substantive is distinguished by an adjective or a demon- 
ire, the undistinguished substantive is in these languages merged 
le idea as limited by the distinctioiL 

at either kind of particularisation is of the general substantive 
and it cannot therefore in these languages be applied to a sub- 
are limited by particularisation of the other kind. 
lid the distinction is of the general substantive idea, distinguish- 
^m the whole extension of the noun, and it cannot therefore 
leae languages be applied to a particularised idea in which the 
nd idea is merged. 

le particularisation, therefore, must be made with the general 

ftntire. The adjective or demonstrative must also be thought 

the general idea, and having been thus thought, is connected 

a substantive already particularised by means of the article 

ienting the latter. 

le substance of nouns (Def. 4) being weakly thought in Hebrew, 
I nouns which are thought abstractly, and therefore with weaker 

GeMniai, sect 108. 2. > Ibid, sects. 109, 1, 112, 3, 113, 2. 

IL. IL 1) 
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substance than other noiins, are apt to take, the aitido to give tki 

though be ■ini your like art MftriflllibiA 

definite substance, as ^im yihyu xatdl^i'Kem k^as'sdnim k'trl 

snow they shall be white 

seleg ya ' Ubin * tZ, though your sins be as scarlet they shall be iM| 
as snow.^ 

90. The adjective follows the noun which it qualifies.^ 
There is no adjectival expression of degrees of comparison.' 
When a noun is qualified by another noun with a preposition 

fixed (98, Ex. 19), or by a relative clause, it takes the consteocii 
(83) ; also in other cases where close connection is to be exprcMit 
as qiryaS x^ndh David^j the city where David dwelt; qiryaBri^ 
struct form of qirydhj city. 

91. The numerals 3 to 10 have the noun in the plural evenvfaenl 
precede it and govern it in the genitive ; * in which case the 
uses always the plurdlis fr actus (63). 

The multiples of ten, 20 to 90, take the noun after them ini 
singular, as in Arabic. But they may also f oUow the noun in 
tion to it, the noun being plural,. which construction is not in 
The former is the more usual construction, and ^the plural may be i 
in it ; the singular never occurs in the latter.* 

^Tumerals, compounded of tens and units (85), take the object 
bered either after them in the singular, or before them in the ^iinl|[ 
in the later books of the Bible (Dan. ix. 6), or the object is repeal4| 
the plural with the smaller number, in the singular with the 

The greater use in Hebrew than in Arabic of the plural formdi 
noun in counting seems to indicate a stronger sense of the unit^i 
greater power of counting. 

92. The pronoun of the third person frequently serves to 
the subject and predicate, and is then a sort of substitute for 
copula (71). In this use it may, as in Arabic (70), represent a < 

thou king my 

of the first or second person, as kaitdh huh^ malk'i, thou art my 

The pure copula is rather too fine an element to be 
separately in these languages (71), hence hayah generally 
thought of existence or other more concrete realisation; and 
the copula tiike^ up a sense of presence, and is then exprea 
yes existentia, and of negation, being then expressed by J^ d« 
(se"e 116). 

The weak sense of relation is seen in the use of pronominal < 
nectives instead of proi)er elements of relation ; as of ^eB befoiii 
accusative,^ and also of object suffixes, though the object 

and she saw him art. child 

va ' t ' irehu heS hayyelecVy and she saw the child ; • also in 
general inability of the relative pronoun to stand in a relation i>' 
relative clause. 

The pronoun kaser often serves merely as a sign of relation toj 
relative signification to nouns, pronouns, or adverbs (73), as 

* Ibid. Mci 11^] 
« Ibid. Mct. llH 

• Ibid. Md. II 



' GeseniuA, sect. 107, 3. 
* Ibid. sect. 114. 
7 Ibid. sect. 119. 2. 
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6 Ibid, sect 118. 2. 
^ Ibid. sect. 115. 
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% to whom ; but the accusative whom may be expressed by haser 

iiei(8ee 98, Ex. 2, 21). 

rhe weakness of the sense of relations, greater in Hebrew than in 

»bic, shows itself in the absence of the subjunctive mood from the 

"brew verb (77), the imperfect being used instead ^ (98, Ex. 6). It 

leare also in the more verbal nature of the Hebrew infinitive ; 

that which reduces the subjectivity of the verb so, as to make it 
nitive, is that it is thought in a relation external to its subject 
ich withdraws thought from its subjective realisation in the sub- 
i (Def. 13). And the more strongly such relation is thought, the 
re is the subjectivity of the verb reduced, and the idea of the 
h assimilated to that of a noun. In Hebrew the sense of relation 
reaker than in Arabic, and accordingly there is in HebfCw a n\ore 
bal infinitive as well as the less verbal, the former used as an 
Jsative after transitive verbs which have the same subject as itself, 
. therefore in a relation not altogether external to its subject (Def. 
» the latter used when such relation is more strongly thought, or 
an the relation is external to the subject of the infinitive, that 
ject being in the second correlative and not in the firsts But even 
i more nominal infinitive has more sense of subjective realisation 
Q the verbal noun which is used in its place in. Arabic,, 
lie more verbal infinitive as accusative to a transitive", verb of tlie 
le subject is used adverbially in Hebrew; and it is' used, like the 
ie» actionis in Arabic, to express either intensity or continuance, 
»ding the verb in th6 former sense as strengthening the idea of it, 

following it in the latter sense as adding to it in continuation * 

98, Ex. 14, 15). For there is in Hebrew the same want of 
.parative thought as in Arabic (87), and the same inaptitude for 
erbial expression. 

■he weak ' sense of relations in Hebrew appears also ih the use of 
more verbal infinitive after a verb with which it is very closely 
Bected in thought ; the connection being partly implied by referring 
> the tense and person of the principal verb, father than entirely 
resBed by the relation which connects it* (see 98, Ex. 6, 16). 
he weaker sense of relations in Hebrew is also partly the cause of 
laving fewer derived forms of the verb tlian Arabic. For there is 
is distinct sense of the siibjict as object ; so that Hebrew ban 
' one reflexive form, and that form is the one in which the subject 
object is thought least distinctly (52, 79), the reflexive significa- 
paflsing into the passive. Tlie full explanation, however, of this 
rence from Arabic must include the weaker sense in Hebrew of 
engagement of the subject. .' 

I. The want of close conriectioil of the verb with the objects and 
litions, arising from its being thought so much in the subject 
, causes a relation which governs a fact to be thought with the 

rather than with the sentence of which it is the verb. And 

1 G««eniaa, M>ct. 121. ' Ibid. sect. 125. 3. 

s Ibid, sect 128. « Ibid, sect 128. 4. 
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Induce it is that the verb is so apt to be reduced to the infinitiw 
Avhen it is obj(?ct of a relation, its subject generally following mat 
(liately, somethnes as a genitive (98, Eic 17), but generally in 4f 

to lay the king to heart hii 

nominative (98, Ex. 18), as Idsumham'mdelc ^libb'd,ihsX\hfi)o^ 
sliould lay it to liis heart. ^ 

And beciiuse the verb is thought in the subject (53) rather than* 
affecting the object, it does not coniix)und with prepositions wUA 
would carry it to the object, but these are used after it with tiie n«a* 

And there is often a gap between the verb and the objects and «■- 1 
ditions, the verbal process not being carried the whole way to tha^j 
as in the construcfio 2^y(Bgnan8 ^ (see 98, Eic 20). 

94. Hebrew sliows an inaptitude for the passive conception of fai^ ; 
not only in the sulxstitution of the reflexive Niphal for the anjifci 
l)assive, but also in the strange constructions by which the pM8i«iij 
sometimes imperfectly exi)ressed ; as \vlien an active in the third pa*] 
governs what wouM be the subject of the i)a8sive (98, Ex. 21), «j 
when the i)assiv(; is impersonal in the third singular masculine^ flilj 
the sul)ject follows like an accusative with ^$ before it* In 
construction he6 may Imj tiiken as preceding a nominative, whid 
sometimes docjs,^ and connecting it as in apposition with the al 
su1)j(»ct of the verb. But to take it as accusative would accoid 
the Ambic idiom, in which verbs of being or becoming, instetd 
iK'ing followed by a nominative in apposition with their subject,! 

and 3d pen. made known to 
followed by an accusative (66) ; as vay ' yuggad* It'riSqohi 

wonlg of 

diln'Ci (Jesdv, and was made known to Rebecca the words d E*( 
yufjfjatV imperfect Iloph. of lutyad^. Sometimes also the subject^ 
cedes the ptissive verb, antl the verb, instead of agreeing with fti 
number and gender, is in the third shigular masculine, as if ii 
jsonal. 

95. The usual arrangement of words in calm discourse is the 
order, sulyect, verb, object, but any member of the sentence ctti 
l)leusure get prominence by being put first. If the object or 
adverbial expression goes first, the verb follows next. The 
as prcnlicate generally precedes its subject. The arrangemoit^ 
JLM't, object, verb, which is common in Aramsean, is seldom foond' 
Hebrew, and only in poetry.^ 

The adjective follows its substantive, and the genitive its goi 
The greatest i)romintuice is given to any substantive in the 

by putting it aljsolutely at the beginning of the sentence, and 

representmg it m its proper place by a pronoun.^ 

96. There is often in Hebrew, as in Arabic, imperfect 
between the verb or predicate and the subject, in number and 

Collective nouns shigular are usually constructed with the vf 
predicate in the plural, the i)ersonality which is in the latter 
out a sense of the individuals wliich are massed in an aggregate ill 



* Gewniuj*, nect. 130. ' Ibid. sect. 137. 

♦ Ibid. 8ect. 134 note, 140. 

^ Getsfnius, Gram., sect, li'i, 1. 



> Ibid. Mct. 1S8. 
^ (JeBeoiaSy Hebrew 
7 Getfeoiua, aect llli 
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mer ; and those individuals may be masculine though the aggregate 
Ihought as feminine ^ (58). 

rhe subject may be plural to express extension or greatness, though 
LOting only a single substantive object ; and the verb thinking only 
personality ^vithout the greatness may be singular. Or the subject 
ijT be feminine as signifying an office though denoting the officer, 
the office as a subordinate appendage is naturally thought as femi- 
e ; ^ and the verb thinking the personality will be masculine.^ 
.Tie verb in the plural may be predicated individually of an aggre- 
5 which is singular ; or it may be singular, being predicated in the 
regate of a plurality thought as such.* 

Vhen the verb or predicate is at the beginning of the sentence it 
n takes its simplest form, the masculine singular, the subject, 
ch is feminine or plural, not having been yet mentioned. But if 
construction is continued after the introduction of the subject, 
srb subsequent to it must agree with it in gender and number.^ 
f a feminine substantive is subject to more than one verb or pre- 
ite, the feminine form is generally given only to the one nearest 
be subject* 

IThen the subject is a substantive constnicted with a genitive, the 
y sometimes agrees with the genitive, the subject being merged 
t (89).7 

"here is in Hebrew a strange variability in apprehending the 
ier of a substantive object when directing attention to it in a 
lominal element. Not only is a feminine substantive sometimes 
'esented by a masculine i)er8on or by a masculine pronoun, which 
ht be supposed to arise from its gender beuig unnoticed in thinking 
pronominal element, and the masculine form of this element being 
I as the simplest and most general, but also a masculine sub- 
tive, even one denoting a man, may be represented by a feminine 
loun ; and the gender may be different in pronominal elements 
esenting the same substantive object in the same compoimd sen- 
«^ (98, Ex. 22-26). In this case not only is the gender of the 
itantive dropped out of view, but the pronominal element takes 
special feminine gender, whicli must be due to a weakness hi th(^ 
which it has in the fact 

Jl these imperfect concords show a weakness of attention to the 
'' object itself in forming the su])stantive idea of it (Def. 4), or in 
dng it afterwards, so that the one mental act may vary from the 

ST. 

7. In consequence of want of cohesion and close construction in 
Hebrew sentence, two negatives do not destroy, but strengthen 
I other, as neither of them properly denies the whole.^ 

and thou take to thee of all food which 
1, Examples: (1.) Ve'^idh qax-U 'Ud mikk^l-inah Udl ^taser 
■s. is mt«n and gather 2d sing. perf. to thee and has been to thee 
f • ^f'UcH V* ' ^isaj> ' ta hclei ' led ve ' hdi/dh U ' kd 

^cwniiM, aect 143. 1. ' Ibid, sect 105. 3. > Ibid. sect. 143. 2. 

bid. tt-ct 143. 3. 4. * Ibid, aect 144. < Ibid, nect 144, Rem. 1. 

bid. at-ct 145. * Ibid. lectB. 119, Rem. ], 131. 

* Ibid. lect. 149. 2. 
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nnd to them for food 

i^e ' Id * hem U * ^ak^ldh, and thou take to thee of all food iHiii^ 
lA eaten, and gather (it) to thee, and let it be to thee and to them fa 
food (Gen. vi. 21) ; qax is an abbreviated form of leqax the imp*' 
tive of Idqax cepit ; kol is shortened to Ic(U when joined as aboTetoi 
following word ; yeJ^dlcel is third singular imperfect Niphalof jtf<' 
edit ; the imperative sense is carried on by the copulative * to tb 
two verbs in the perfect, the command going on in thought to tb 

completion of what is commanded (79); Jyel takes the suflfixeun 

and 3d pen "T 
plural noun, as if it meant regions, directions. (2.) Vay * Jf' }**] 
to me who walk Ist aing. at face his 3d mi^ ■■' , 

^cld ' ijy yjiovdh kaser-hid'hallnJc ' tl U ' j>dndi ' v Jf ' ^j 

angel his with thee and succeed way thy and take ^ni^P*! 
malhdJc ' d hittd ' 1c Ve'hi • {Eax darke ' Ud vt " Idqax ' ^ 
woman for son my from kindred my and from house father my 
hissdh li '1)11 * I mini ' mispaxt 'I u ' mib'beiS ^dV ' I; andW 
said to me, Jehovah, l)efore whom I walk, will send his angel wj 
tlice, and j)rosper thy way ; and thou shalt take a wife for my 
of my kindred and of my father's house (Gen. xxiv. 40) ; yV*"^' 
third singular imperfect of Juimar ; if it were less closely 
with what follows it would be y^omar ; the copulative strei^. 
tlip initial because it connects it strongly with what has gone befalj 
milking it contemporaneous therewith (79) ; hiOhallak^ti, fint anp*] 
perfect, Hithpael of hdlak*, I liave ordered my walk ; the 
hnser begins the relative clause, and the antecedent is rej 
ill the i)r(>per relation in it by the possessive suffix of third ai 
(92) ; hittflk^ is the preiwsition k?dy which is contracted from 
and has the second singular suffix, which is -dk^ in pause, ity 
accented at the end of a sentence or member of a sentence; 
two following verbs are perfect, being thought as future comj 

(79) ; hit'lidx is Iliphil of t^dleaxj ^^ caused to succeed. (3.) "I 

3d siug. say to all sods of eTenioc aitd V 

y • homer Maxell ve' Sahara n fiel-kdl - hmci Yisrdtel §eireb P*W 

2d 1)1. perf. that hath brought accus. you from land of MSf, 

iem kl Tehdvdh hdfth ktS * hem viS • ^et MiO 
and Moses and Aaron said inito tdl the children of Israel, Atetea^ 
ye shall know that Jehovah hath brought you out from the li>*l 
Kgypt (Exod. xvi. 6) ; hmei is the plural of Inin in the 
statci (84) ; vuVagtem is contracted from veyatVa§tein ; tbouj^tj 
to the evening, and their knowledge is thought as then comp 

//o/7a is the i^erfect third singular Iliphil of yd^d^ exiit. (4.) M 
8(1 sing, say becHuse said Ist sing, absolutely there's so ^^ 

y ' hrnner paUrdhlm kl ^dmar * ti raq ^ein — 

God in urfc. place art. this and slay 3d pi. me on account tii i 

h^lohlmb'avvmdqnm haz'zeh va ' hard (f ' u ' nl gal d*i/ar ii^*\ 
and Abraham said, Becjiuse I thought surely the fear of God in 
this place, and they will slay me for my wife's sake (Gen. 0* 
kl is a relative i)article, which among other uses often means 
lik(^ Latin qnofl ; hammdqum hnzzf'h (89) ; the effect Aiffl^^ 
thought as complete in the perfect; yire^aO is the constnict 
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and 3d sing, say Esau there ia to me 
Ihy and deb^ar of ddl>dr, (5.) Vay -* y ■' ioriief gesdv yes 4 * i 

brother my 3d sing, be to thee what to thee Jacob nay 

fr^X** . yt ihlU : Jed ^ser Id'k' vayy^mer YagfaqoU ficU- 

if ' emph. find Ist sing. perf. favour in eyes tliy and take 
^im ^^na^ mdt*d^ • 6^ ^n W§enei 'Jca ve.' ldqa\' 

^_perf. present my from hand my for on account see 1st sing. perf. 
?a minxdO ; i miy ' ya/V ' I Id gal -ken rdJyi , oi 
thT sd seeing of face of Qod and 2d sing, be pleased me 
I'kdki'r^ pefiei ^ohim vat'ti * rt*e ' Tit /and Esau said, 
e enough, my brother ; keep that thou hast unto thysell And 
> said, Nay, I pray thee, if now I have found grace in thy sight, 
receive my present at my hand, for therefore I have seen thy 
as though I had seen the face of God, and thou wast pleased 
me (Gen. xxxiiL 9, 10) ; yJii is the third singular imperfect of 
h fuit ; Idle" instead of Ulc din pause, i.e., accented at the end of a 
nee ; gdl-ken is used for therefpre» k^n means straight, gal-kdn on 
evel ; the Hebrew for face is plural pdniniy its construct state 
/ rehoO is the verbal noun re^oh in jbhe construct state ; tirC^h is 
id singular imperfect of rdCdh delectatus fuit ; vddqaxtd is con- 
d as consequence with what precedes, and as such is thought in 
»mpletion in the perfect ; vaUir^enl is connected as contempo- 

give cohort. Ist pi. descend cohort, and confound 

)us with rdhiOu (6.) HaU^ ' ah n ' ered^ ' ah ve ' ndb\l • 

t. there lip their that not 3d pers. understand pi. man lip of friends his 

mm 8tp dd'dm haser lofy yi • snug ' u his sepaO reg'e 'huy 

, let us go down, and there confound their language, that they 

not understand one another's speech (Gen. xi. 7) ; Aai' is the 

rative of ydhab^ dedit, and takes cohortative -dh (79) ; nered* is 

plural imperfect of ydrad*^ descendit, ndljol is infinitive of ndb'el, 

>oth verbs change their second vowel to e before -ah ; the infinitive 

yea the tense and person of the verb with which it is connected 

; ytsmegu is third plural imperfect of sdmag audivit, the im- 

<:t being used where Arabic would have the subjunctive (92). 
for what not from womb 1st Ring, die from cunnus come out 1st sing. perf. 

Ldm'mdh I off, me're\ein Jtl • viu$ mib' beten ydfaff. ' $i 
it sing, expire 

• fe ' ^'vdg, why died I not from the womb ? (why) did I (not) 
Up the ghost when I came out of the belly ? (Job iii. 11) ; why wa.s 
t dying from the womb, expiring as soon as (ve) I had come out 
le vulva ; hdmuS and he(jvdg are both first singular imperfect ; the 

letter of mdh is doubled by the strength with which the preposition 

and 3d sing, say 1st sing, go aside cohort, emph. 

lough t (8.) Vay .* // • l^dmer Moseh Ja • sur * dh-n • n^/fr 

It sing, see accus. art. sight art. great art. this wherefore not 3d sing. 

^ • rje/i ^0-ham'marheh Jiag'gdd'dlhazzeh mj^'duag loty -yi ' 

rnt art. bosh 

ir hoB'Sdieh ; and Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this 
i sight why the bush is not burnt (Exod. iii. 3) ; ^iomr is first 
Uar imperfect of «/r, and (lerheJi of rd(^dh ; the adjective gnd^ol 
the demonstrative take the article because the noun has it 
; fnaddua§ is contracted from ma, what, and yatruag the nomen 
*Hiis of y&tVa§ vidit, quid eductus ; yib*gar third singular impiir- 
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find 3d sing, call for ftndfor hm 

feet of hcigar, (9.) Vay • yi ' qrd^ Parguh U' Moseh u'U 'JfiAdk\ 

and 3d sing, say entreat pi. to and 3d ling, ffiph. go Wtf^ 

vat/ ' y • homer ha^ilru ^l Yehovdh ve ' y ' a ' ter fcfl 
frog pi. from part me and from people my and lit ring, let go emph.M* ' 

t'panleg 'im mimnnen'nl u ' me' §am • mt ra * Ja • salltx ' ah p- 

art people and 3d pers. sacrifice pi. to 

hit 'gam Ve ' yi ' zbex ' ula ' YeJwvaJi ; and Pharaoh called h 
Moses and Aaron and said, Entreat Jehovah that he may take wf' 
tlie frogs from me and from my people, and I will let the people p; 
tliat they may do sacrifice unto Jehovah (Exod. viii. 4); yi^^ 
third singular imperfect of qdrdh^ vocavit ; the copulative ItOMM j 
u before a consonant with sheva and before labials ; JiagHru ifl mp 
Fiitive plural of Hiphil of gdOdr suffivit; ydser is third angoli'*] 

the short or jussive imperfect Hiphil (79) of sur recessit ; ♦■!■'%] 

andml ■■ 
is first singidar imperfect Piel of sdlax misit (10.) Fe'Aa'jrf* 
kneir accus. Eve wife his and 3d fem. conceived 3d fem. bring forth ff^\ 

yCuVag A^^-;^ayt'a/i l^isVo vat ' ta ' har vat ' te • /oT \^ 

Cain and 3d fem. say get Ist sing. perf. man 

f/ain vat ' t * homer qdnl • 6i his ^eO-Tthovdh; and Adam be* 
Eve his wife, and she conceived and bare Cain and said, I havegott* 
a man from the Lord (Grcn. iv. 1) ; the three verbs with tw are imp*] 
focts, and va has the strong vowel a because it connects themstoa^ 

with ydd'acfy making them imperfect in reference to it (79); P" 

and 3d DBS- "iT I 
Ytlwvdh is not direct object but a condition. (11.) Voy 'V ' ¥^\ 

Isaac to son his what this hasten 2il sing, to find son my and 3d ling. ^ 
yitxak hd-hewd maJiz-zeh mihar ' id li ' mt dlj, htn • I vay ' y " }*' 

because Hi}>h. meet God thy to face pL my j 

kl hi ' qraJi Yehovdh heloherlcd h'pdn'd ' y ; and Isaac said untotf 
son, How is it that thou hast found it so quickly, my son f And heri 
Uewiuse Jeliovali thy God brought it before me (Gen. xxvii Wjj 
mihartd lim(dh, tliou hast hastened to find, t.e., hast found qtwfj 
(87) ; mffoh is the more nominal infinitive of mdfd^ invenit; J^\ 
face ; mihartd second singular perfect Piel of mdhar festinavit 0*1 

and 3d sing, add and 3d sing, take woman and name her 

Va ' y ' yosep (fabWdhdm vay * yi ' gqax ^issdh u • stfn'ohtfi^l 
then again Abraham took a wife, and her name (was) KeturahjG* 

XXV. 1); yosep*^ ^ciyyiqqaxy third singular imperfect of Jfl«9*J 

not 2d per*, nmltiplf q 
Uftqax, adds and takes, for takes again (87). (13.) nal' t ' <w^ '* 
2il pers. speak pi. high fem. 3d sing, proceed arrogant from nioiitb j|otfV 

fe ' d^abbcT'ugtfjdhdhgeVdhdh ye ' feh gdddq mip ' pi •**■*] 
Crod knowledge pi. and by him Niph. weigh pL actions 

hrl dcij ' dih Yihovdh Ve'l'o ni * 6km 'u galil-uth; ^^ 
more exceeding proudly, let (not) arrogancy come out of yourm^' 
for Jehovah is a (Jod of knowledge, and by him actions are weip*. 
( 1 Sam. ii. 3) ; tarbu is second plural imperfect Hiphil of fw*l 
niultiplicatus est ; ftd^ahheru is second plural imperfect Hd 
ddVar locutus est ; both used imperatively, and the former 
tlip ])lace of an adverb (87) ; gMoliah is feminine because it is 
iis a subordinate ai)ix»ndago of the verb ; the negative is carried 
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ressed to the second clause ; yet eh is third singular imperfect of 

lo eyes of Lord on art. kingdom 

lexiit. (14.) Hinneh §€ia'eih^d^dndyyt1wvahh'am'ma'nUd]cah 
ful fern, aud destroy Ist sing, accus. 3d sing. fern, from surface of face of art. 
Hak'dh Ve'hismacT ' tl ^od • ah me ' c/cU pen'eihd' 

1 save that not destroy 1st sing, destroy accus. house of Jacob utterance of 

ndh ^ep€8 hi loh ha^ed*^ l^a • miuC heS -beiO yagaqob" ruhjum 
lA; behold the eyes of the Lord God are upon the sinful 
om, and I will destroy it fi-om off the face of the earth, save 
! will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith Jehovah 
» ix. 8) ; hadtondy is supposed to be the plural of excellence (82), 
►ofisessive suffix of first singular ; the adjective yattdhdh has the 
, because the noun with which it agrees has the article (89) ; 
T'tl is first singular perfect Hiphil of sdmad^y which is not used 
I ; hepes means stop or limitation, hasmed* is infinitive and 
V first singular imperfect of Hiphil of mmad^ ; the former 
fies the latter (92) ; ffeinei, pmei^ bhd are the construct forms 
ayim, pdniniy hay id ; iie^um is the construct form of ndhum, tlu^ 

and 3d sing, say go and 

patieniis of ndham mussitavit. (15.) Vay ' y * homer leic t> • 

2d sing. perf. to art. people art. this hear pi. hear infin. and not 2d pi. 

'id I'd ' gdm fiaz'zeh 8im§'u mmda§ veiled -id' 

uid pi. and tee pi. see in6n. and not 2d pers. perceive pi. 

• u u' reh'u rdho ve ' Ja/ 'te • d^dc/ ' u ; and he said, 
1 say t*) this people, Hear continually and understand not, and 
titinually and j)erceive not (Isa. vi. 9) ; leic is imperative of 

nmgu and rehu imperative plural of sdmdg and rdhdh ; the 

nd is carried from the first to hdmartd, and in it is applied to 

tion, the two latter get continuation in their verbal infinitives 

tdUinu and ied^d^u are second plural imperfect of Inn and 
and 3d pers. juss. Hiph. ride acous. 3d sing, in chariot art. 

. (16.) Vay • y • ai-keb* hdO • 5 be'jnirkeb'efh ham* 

which to 3d sing, and 3d pers. cry pi. at face his and give 

knser-l ' o vay ' yi ' qre'^u Updn'div haVreIc ve 'ndOdn 
d tiug. over all land Egypt 
u tjal k dl-heret mit rdyim ; and he made him to ride in the 

chariot which he had, and they cried before him haVrek\ and 
. him over all the land of Egypt (Gen. xli. 43) ; ndOon is the 

infinitive of ndOan, being so closely connected with what 

es that the tense and pei-son are carried on to it, and it is 

and 2d pers. Niph. murmur pi. in tents your and 

ve (92). (17.) Vaf 't - e ' rdg*en"u be'^dhalB'k^em vat* 

say pi. in hating of accus. 1st pi. Hiph. go forth us from land 

ionur'u bt'sirukaS Vehovdh hoB ' d ' nu h'd ' flhd • nu me'heref* 

to give aceua 1st pL in hand of art. Amorite to Hiph. infin. dentrny 

fim Id'OeS hoO 'd 'nu be ' ytuV hd ' hemdrl U ' ha 'smuV 'e' 

id ye murmureil in your tents and said. Because Jehovah hated 
bath brought us forth out of the land of Egypt to deliver us into 
nd of the Amorites, to destroy us (Deut. i. 27) ; tTrdgniu is the 
plural imperative Niphal of rdjan murmuravit ; siruhnh is a 
J infinitive of sdrieh odit, ita construct form is sinthnS (93) ; 
is tliird singidar perfect Hiphil of ydt*dh prodiit ; ieO is the 
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nominal infinitive of ndSan dedit; I takes a before a monoey liable; 
yacV is the construct form of ydd^. On the connective vowels of the 

and 3d pen. be rel. hear art. • king mck 
object suffixes see 80. (18.) Va ' ye • hi ki'srndag haminelde Jetf 

word of miin art. God who cried against art. altar in Bethel and 3d poi. 

'(iMar ^l8 'hd'helohlmhaser qdrdf^ ^al-^ham'tnizbeaxht'VeiO'^vay'Y^' 

put forth Jeroboam accus. hand hia from top art. altar \ .to taj hold pi 

slax yfirdljec/am heS-yaiV'd meis/al^ham'mizbiaxl^'ii^rHpi'*^ 

him and 3d sing. fem. dry hand hia which he put forth against 8d ting, snd Mt 

huvat -' t ' iVashydtV '0 fiaser sdla^ gdl'di * t; vi'loi 

3d pers. effect to Hiph. return it to him 

yd ' k'ol la ' Jva'sib^ ' dh hel'di'v ; and it came to pass, when the 
king heard the saying of the man of God who had cried agauut 
the altar in Bethel, that Jeroboam put forth his hand from off 
the altar, saying, Lay hold on him ; and his hand, which be pot 
forth against him, dried up so that he could not pull it in again to 
him (1 Kings xiii. 4) ; yehi is third singular imperfect of hdydh fiiit; 
ki is the jmrticle of correspondence in quality or in time, A>, whick 
l)ecomes kt before sheva ; strndacf, the infinitive of ^sdmag audivit, to 
which hamvieleic is nommative (92) ; dtUdr is construct state of dafc'tfr; 
JIs is defined by the article with hdohim (88) ; yislax is third.singultf 
imperfect of salax misit; Jitjndr is infinitive oif }idmar dixit; iipt^T^ 
second plural imperative of tap as prehendit; ^t6*a^ is third singoltf 
feminine imperfect of ydb^es exaruit, agreeing with ydcT^ which is femi- 
nine ; cfal and hel take the suffix like j)lural nouns ; ydlcdl is third singula 
imperfect of kdlal perficit ; lidiil) is the nominal infinitive Hiphil d 
»uU redire, to cause to return, it is shortened in taking the suffix. 

multiply 2d Ring. art. nation to him made great 2d sing. art. yij 

(19.) Hi'rUi ' 6d hag • goy I * oh hi'gdal' td hcu ' timx^ 

rejoice 3d pL perf. at face thy as joy of in art. harvest as which 3d pen. eialt 

8dm<x • u U'pdnei'k a ke'simxaO b ' aij 'qdftr ka'^aser yd ' gil ' 

pi. in divide their spoil 

u (yt'xalUq 'dm sdldl ; thou hast multiplied the nation to him, thoa 
hast made great the joy, they have rejoiced before thee according t»? 
the joy in harvest, as how they exult in their dividing spoil (Isa. ii. 
2) ; hirtadd and higdcUtd are second singular perfect Hiphil of rX^^^ 
multus fuit, and gdiVal magnus fuit ; simxaO is the construct form 
of simxdh, connected with f/aqqdfir as if with a genitive (90); 
ydgilu is third plural imperfect of gil exultavit ; x^^^ ^ infinitiv* 
Piel of x^^^ di visit ; a subordinate fact is apt to be governed in the 

save me from mouth of lion and from honu^ 

infinitive. (20.) Ho'sl^ ' e ' nl mip ' pi fiaryeh u ' miq 'qanii 

buffaloes hear 24l sing, me 

rTnnim gani ' Od ' nl ; save me from the lion's mouth and from hone 
of buffaloes hear (and deliver) me (Ps. xxii. 22) ; hdp4ig is impen- 
ti ve Hiphil of ydsa^, which is not used ; qamii is the constraci fonn d 
qernnlm, plural of qereii horn ; ifanWd is translated by Gesenius as imp? ^ 
tiv<», the prayer being thought in perfect as accomplished; the last daiu^ 

nedum dvetters^^ 
is an example of the constructio prcegnans (93). (21.) {Top* 90k* al^ 
houses of cltiy who in dust foundation their Sd pi. crash pi. them at fsec«^ 

b ottti -x''^mer haser be'^djhlr yesod • dm yt ' d'akke^H ' m /ipVi 
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s ; much leas them that dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation 
in the dust, and whom they crush before the moth (Job iv.: 19) ; 
Jcmei is construct form of solctnimy plural of participle of sale an 
bitavit ; hottei construct of bottlm, plural of bayi$ ; the active third 
ural is used for passive, are crushed (94) ; at face of = before. 

and 3d pL lay Naomi to two daughters in law her go pi. fem. 

2.) Vat't • joiner nd^oml Wstei kalloO ' ei 'hd le/c'« ' ndh 

(nm pi. fem. woman to house of mother her 3d pers. do - with 

If'e ' ndh ^ssdh U ' b'e^S ^im ' m ' dJi ya ' ffaseh yehovdJi gimnv 
2d pi. maso. kindness as how .do 2d jpl. masc. with art. dead pi. 

• icem xesed ha'^aser gasi ' 6em §im ham • vied 'Imve • 

with 1st sing. - 

mmdiT • %; and Naomi said to her two daughters-in-law, Go 
turn each to her mother's house ] Jehovah deal kindly with you, as ye 
ive dealt with the dead and with me (Kuth i. 8) ; sdei is the construct 
tnn of Bttayim^ which is feminine of s'enayim, two ; leic is imperative 
: ydlak* ivit, and sdl> is imperative of sub* redire ; yasfaseh is third 
ngular imperfect of gdsdh fecit ; ga»iOem is second plural perfect of 
le same, and is masculine though addressed to women, as also is the 

iffix in ^immdk*em (96) ; me$ participle agentis of mu$ mori. (23.) 
id Sd pers. be because fear pi. art. part. Pi. bring forth pi. accus. nrt. God and 
'id • ye 'hi ki -ydrth'u ha' m ' y ailed ' oO ^eO-hd ' helohlm vay 
I pers. make for 3d pi. masc. houses 
ya ' §08 Id ' hem ^/^tm/ and it pame to pass because the mid wives 

iared God that he made for them houses (Exod. i. 21) ; ya§a8 is third 

ngular jussive of §d8dh fecit, the suffix in Idltem is masculine (96). 
and 3d pers. come pi. art. shepherds and 3d pers. drive away 3d pi. maso. obj 
24.) Vay * yd • Vot^u hd ' rdg'lm va * ye • gdres * um 
id 3d pers. stand and 3d pers. save 3d pi. jfem. obj. and 3d pers. water accus. 

2y' yd • qmn Moseh vay ' y ' osig ' dn vay ' y ' asqe ^6 
xk 3d pL masc. 

*d^n ' dm; and the shepherds came and drove them away, and 
loses stood up and helped them and watered their flock (Exod. 
.17); the verbs are all imperfect, ydUdhu third plural from ho^ venire, 
gdrefu third plural Piel from gdras pepulit, ydqom third singular 
issive of qum surgere, yosiag third singular Hiphil of ydsa§ not 
led, yaf^c third singular jussive Hiphil from sdqdh bibit ; the suffixes 
ni and -dm refer to the daughters of Reuei mentioned in the pre- 
ding verse, and spoken of throughout it in the feminine gender ; -dji 
inks them as feminine because helped by Moses as weak (96). (25.) 

near thou and hear accus. all that 3d pers. sny God our and 

fvab* ^tdli u'$amd§ ^eS kdl-Jyiser y ' fiomar y<hovdh l^lohei'nu ve' 
ira fem. 2d speak to 1st pi. accus. all that 

^it te'd*abber^l'€i'nu ^0 kdl -haser ye'd" abblr yehovdh }^*luh€i'nu 

2d aing. and hear 1st pi. perf. and do Ist pi. i>erf . 
I'ei ' led wmma^ ' nu ve'§dsi ' nu ; go thou near and hear 
[ that Jehovah our God shall say, and speak thou unto us all that 
hovah our God shall speak unto thee, and we will hear it and do it 
teut. V. 24) ; tettabber is second singular imperfect Piel of ddl/ar 
nitus est, ^ait feminine, though addressed to Moses |>erhai)s as in 

ntrast to Jehovah (96) ; the perfects are future completions. (26. ) 
d 3d pi. fem. demon, eanie pi. into middle of art. house tiik^rs of wheat and 

, • h^n ' ndh bd^'u §ad -tok* habbayiO ldqe\'vi \itiim vay 
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p«!ni. mnitf* Iiim nfc Art. fifth an<l und bn>tlier hu N 

// • nhh'u'hn hi -ha'xOtue* wrtlctW u'&Otjantlh h/i\i • r .■ 
pl. i»erf. 

It ; i\}u\ ihcy eamc inD> the midst of the house (lu? i 
lifMit, ;iii<l they .smote him at the tifth (rih), and Rekah a 
H l>rot)i('r <'sr-a|K?d (2 Sam. W. 6> : WLkkiL is thinl plnnl 
i)f]iil of Hf'ih'ih not u.^'d ; h^nniikj thev there, is feniiiiir 
•«a!jM' thfy an* thou;/ht a.s coming in with fear and rauti- 



SYUIAC. 

99. Svri;ir, rallr'd also Aramair, was the lan-jmaire of Svr! 
I" lii'^ldjind rotnitrv to the north-east of Paltrstiue, a^ 
Mj»)ii;it»'?< ; iind was s|K:»ken there until the Mahoniiii»?ili 

I i-'-d it t'l 1»*' .->n|»plaMt*'d )iy Arabic. It is still repress^-nt* 
«o Svria'r diali-fts in the neij!lilH:iurh'»i ^^f Like Urar.; 
|ij<'-*rvr'd as a litni^nral hmgiiape bv the Map^nites '\\\\ 
»'''i;'}i t)j'- knowl*'dg#' of it is said to Vie d\-ing out.- It w 
ii^ni:i;f<- t/, ][f')>n'W : and though it is known t«' us pri. 
/in-ti;iii wriliii;:>, in which it was subjri:: to a srr«.-n^ Gr^rr 
'Mi t]j" N'w T<stam"nt and the f.iret.k Father rs of th-? 

\v,\. ;ijf"«t*-d in its f>sr-nliid fliaracter bv :his ii:l!-irr. 
\,\ :ti;,h iidlii'-n'*','' Siiys Furst, *'sh"ws i:s<?lf in th'.' ,i 
."" !■ fn- or 'Mtinr Cin-«*k wonls or phras^^ ; and in the r. 

■Jj" '••;i-tiii{; maUrrials of the Ianin2ai::e into an a'.-'ior- 
;..'.■ *:iij i'!';i-, di-tin;mishinL' a sp:n;r.;il !::r.i::::»j ir i:. i 
*■■•'.'.."..';. aji'l f'pnuinu' niany alistracts with reliji'-us sijr.in . 
. *;..-. i.:j- ij'.r \\\:\i\i- ihf- Svriac an idiom d:>ti::-.::she«l 'v 

■ *; '• i:'- fi'.iii th" otli^-r Arani.ii«\" •' wh:-.-h w.vs rX'^i;.: 
*! .' r."-, i*iii,i!.trlv Kwian remarks: "« »ii ^vniriurl::^ :;.• 
'• r* v'-'^' .'it- "f K-'irii--. wliii h r»-pn-><-i:: :•• u« iLv Ar.::. 
!'.'; ";/ .'v '^'-f-'pr th^- C)iri>:i;in r-r.u with thr S\t: :• '.v 
.v*V';; ::i ' .: d.iy. w«- «vin li.irily iliH"V»-r 'i-r'.w.t:-:* trx:- 

- ;.;' •■ I. ;i:V-n;al ;iny ♦-sr^-iiTial d:lfi-rt-i;«.>;-f, A ^1:J:.: i 
.'. .v:.-. t)j»- jj^^T'r fif:'|-i*-ni f-iri]':"ynirn: -f : r*> >::: :. 
^v-j:- 'f jrtArti '::*--. a iLT^at ij".iu't»-r vf <irr-vk w.r.is ::.:: 
.' .'; :.\: .>jj''. - rj' h are lh«* '-nlv i-.ints • r; whi . r. ;:ir. y.i:: ; 
' "^ .' '. ' • J . <'.»rj<r irj i;;h t >. ly : 1 1 ;i t : 1 tt- A r. j :r. •. ■ . . :i I . . :; j: ; ;. z- ' • 

,?.;.'■. ii.:;*r ' f r"i':*-r • f^:•m il;;iT of Funics "' * 

1 00. T?j •■ > vr: .ir- ;^ : ,ba> -: is : lit- siii. v . .> : 1 . • U • ' ^ -•. : 
. u •1- ' V- .-- ' ' i if *-r. } 1". : 1 }i •=- •: : : :• ■ r:tr. ■. ■•- a^ .-. > > : r ■ - . j-. : : : . S > : ' 
•-:•«■■•: 'f liiu- "'iT >n-i'-:: and of M\s>v.r- .: ": :•.-.:!. :: ::. 

>•■•' w. -u'.il - ■■'i::d-: ilj-f* Vi-Wf',> n;orf r.:".'.v. Ti.i:s vervfi 
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.^ Often q in Syriac corresponds to ^ in Ilebrew,^ I in 
1 Hebrew, t in Syriac to d in Hebrew,^ p in Syriac to h 
8 in Syriac to the weak s or sin in Hebrew,^ t or </* in 
n Hebrew, <* ^ in Syriac to 5 in Hebrew,^ rf or s in Syriac 
3w.^ In Syriac the i- utterance prevails over tlie 8- utter- 
>rew the latter over the formerJ There is no distinction 
ade as in Hebrew between the hard state of b, g, d, k, p, f, 
t state after a vowel. iV occurs in Syriac for Hebrew ??/, 
r for /.^ 

also a corresponds to Hebrew dj i or t to Hebrew e, u or 

6 ; * and, unlike Hebrew (75), Syriac has diphthongs ; ^^ 

3s two vowels represent a long vowel intermediate between 

ral spirants or aspirates have an affinity for a.^^ In Syriac 

1 so softly as to be often treated like J,^'^ owing probably 

eakers. 

iar feature of the Syro- Arabian languages is the opening 

nd the incorporation in it of tlie vowels which denote the 

e being or doing. In consequence of this mode of expres- 

trary to the general habit of these languages that a syllable 

with two consonants. And when at the beginning of a 
)nsonant3 are not separated by an intervening vowel, a 
)t to be prefixed which takes up the first of them as its 
nt. Syriac, however, admits two consonants at the begin- 
lable, never at the end. But to foreign words beginning 
nsonants it often prefixes a syllable beginning with A, 
ith h or «, or even with x or 9^- Syriac carries this habit 
farther than Hebrew or Arabic, for it sometimes prefixes 
syllable to a word beginning with a single mute, and this 
is the effect of doubling the initial mute.^^ 
I of this in the latter case seems to be to give more energy 
nee of the initial by making it stop the voice, for it caii- 
.xled as a softening of the initial when in fact it often 
f doubling it It is an effort to utter that consonant with 

by strengthening the beginning of it, and corresponds to 
o utter with force so as to give both tension and fulness 
ments. Such superior energy of expression would account 
onants having more tension and the vowels more fulness 
lan in Hebrew. But this is accompanied also by a ten- 
ve the consonants from being impaired by compression, 
effort led Syriac to avoid doubled mute consonants, though 
imes arose from the strengthening of an initial mute by a 
syllable or from assimilation, as hetiaqtjil from het^aqtcUy by 
^oi^. The first of the two was mostly replaced by a nasal, 
K a vibratile, usually r, or by the lengthening of the pre- 

* Ibid, sect 34. > Ibid, sect 35. « Ibid. sect. 36. 
* Ibid. sect. 89 ; Cowper, Syriac Gram., sect 24. 
' Cowper, sect 24. * FUrst, sect 84. 

lact 15 ; Furst, sect 86. '^ FUnt, «ect 87. 

" Fiirst secU 56-58, 60 ; Cuwper, sect. 52. 
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coding vowel. ^ The same efifort led to that transposition and aaamiii' 
tion of consonants which is a feature in Syriac,^ and by meaiis of 
which collisions are avoided and the consonants interfere less witk 
each other's utterance. Such an efifort would be the natural e£Eeet of 
that compression of the roots which is a distinguishing charactenitie 
of this language ; and while, on the one hand, the habit spread of 
facilitating the utterance of the consonants by such euphonic change^ 
on the other hand, weak consonants .would be liable to be lost' in tin 
habitual compression. There seems also to have been in Sjriaca 
decay of affixes ^ by reason of the weakness with which they came to 
be thought. 

101. The personal pronouns .and afi&xes are given in 5L Dm 
demonstrative pronouns are Aon, hom^ masculine singular; ham^ 
masculine plural; hode^ feminine singular; hanen^ feminine plonl; 
holeuy hailen, common plural.* 

The interrogative pronouns used also for indefinites are mail, who! 
mOf maTif monOy what? ^ino masculine, ^dida feminine, are mdo- 
times used for whol 

The' usual relative is d, sometimes.^' for both genders and mnnbois.^ 

102. The primitive verbal jstem, so long as it has only three coo- 
sonants, is always monosyllabic,, the first two consonants having ooij 
slieva between them. But there are verbal stems formed from noani 
and particles for which this does not hold.^ 

The vowel between the second and third consonants of the trilitwl 
verbal stem is generally a, but may h&u or e; the e is more freqneflt 
in intransitive verbs ;^ u is less frequent than e, and not cleiiij 
distinguished from it in significance.^. 

There are many derived forms to be met with, but the prindpil 
are two, the. intensive (Heb. Piel) and the causative (Heb. Hipbil)! 
and these, as well as the ground form, have each a reflexive^. Peal(i^) 
(/faly reflexive hetqtdy the vowel of the root being changed to e, whick 
(corresponds to reduced movement of the action as passing from then^ 
ject (54) ; Pael (Piel) qaUly reflexive Jyetqatcdy the last vowel in if¥ 
iDoing reduced to e as in Hebrew, and that of the reflexives of Pidfl^ 
Aphel corresponding to what it is in Hebrew Pual and Hophal (^%^ } 
other vowels being broader than in Hebrew (100) ;. Aphel (Hipkft 
haqfdy reflexive hettaqfal ; sometimes J remains instead of the secoadt 
There is also a form called Shaphel, causative like Aphel, viz., iflM 
reflexive hestaqfaly but in most grammars and lexicons it is trettoi* 
a quadriliteral stem.^^ For there are quadriliteral and plurilita* 
formations analogous to the triliteral.^^ The verb has a perfect i* 
imperfect like Hebrew, an imperative, infinitive, and participle " 
expresses a present active and passive by using the personal pron«* 
in their full form after the participle agentis qofel and the paitkjr 
patientis qtcL The perfect of the verb to be, after the pirtK*!'' 

1 Fiirst, sect. 62. » Ibid, aecta. 54, 55, »^ 

* Ibid, sects. 61, 66 ; Cowpf r, sects. 28, 29. * Fiint, sect. 79. 

* Cowper, sect. 69. « Ibid, sects. 70-74. ' Fiirst, sect 103. 

* Cowper, sect 78. • Fiirst, aect 112. 
*' Ibid. sect. 147 ; Cowper, sects. 79, 95. 4. " FUnt, sect 104 
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isses th^ LAtin imperfect, and after the perfect it expresses 
^ The participiail formations express the verb less sub- 
1 the tenses ; and the au^ciliary coming last shows that 
bought in its general associations as an outer fact rather 
abjective limitations. The personal affixes are given in 
;m vowel a changes to 'e before the person endings -et 
e first singular and third singular feminine of the perfect 
he tone falls on the person ending.^ The stem vowel a 
the imperfect Peal ; but in intransitive verbs the vowel 
feet is generally either a or e.^ The stem of the impera- 
he same as that of the imperfect.^ 

:ive Peal is mostly formed by prefixing me- to the verbal 
nfinitive of the derived forms ends in u,^ There is no 
[ nominal and verbal infinitive.* 

:iple patientis of intransitive verbs may have a merely 
meaning * but it often has a after the first consonant in 
reibs,'as if «these when' thought as passive got a sense as 
)m an external source, and it sometimes has this a from 
in verbs beginning with J. 

ives ai*e used for passives,' there being little sense of the 
be object (79). 

lal prefixes of the imperfect of Pael and Shaphel and 
il conjugations have no vowel, and take a prosthetic 

• 

objective personal suffixes are given in the table, 51. 
ive suffix of a verb cannot be of the same person as the 
n the third singular. A verb ending in a vowel takes a 
t one, and a verb ending in a eonsonant takes the suffixes 
cting vowel as given in the table, except that all fonns 
nding in n have o for the connecting vowel.* 
perfect the forms which ehd in the third radical, when 
bjective suffixes, reject the vowel of -the last syllable, 
Lhe objective suffixes of second plural, before which it 

these being heavier, the verb does not take them up so 
1 into them. Forms ending in n remain unchanged, but 
uffix by 0,^^ 
rative masculine singular inserts ya as a connective 

verb and the objective siiffijces. In the imperative 
nine and plural masculine i and u are lengthened before 

suffixed, and in the plural the Vowel is transposed from 

the first radical." • 

ive Peal drops its last vowel before all the suffixes except 
In the other derived forms the infinitive adds t after u 
ffixe8.il ' 

^nders of the noun are masculine and feminine. Some 
ber masculine or feminine. 

;t 82. ' Ibid. sect. 86. 2 ; FUrst, sect. 109. 

rt. 87. * Ibid, sect 89. * Ibid. tect. 90. 

I. 118, 130. ' Cowper, sects. 79, 92. " Ibid, sect 93. 7. 

101. »" Ibid, sects*. 103, 104. " Ibid, sect 105. 
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Names and appellations of men are masculine. So also an tiuN 
of nations, mountains, rivers, and months. 

The names and appellations of women^ regions, cities, island^ ud 
such members of the body as are double are feminine. 

Other nouns are known to be feminine, not by their signifiGatioi^ 
but by their having a feminine ending. This is o, tt, i, o<, or in tb 
emphatic state to ; but nouns may have these endings as part of tin 
expression of the substantive idea without being feminine. He 
feminine ending forms abstract substantives from verbs and adljectim^ 

Some names of animals, the numerals from twenty to a hondM 
and some other nouns, are either masculine or feminine ; and tbat 
gender can be determined only by the connection in which tiicy 
stand.^ 

105. Nouns have so much of a verbal nature that, as in Anlw 
and Hebrew, they seem to be very generally derived from verba,* lal 
the compression of the stem of the verb by reducing or dropping tb 
vowel from between the first two consonants, extends to the stesii 
the noun also. 

But there are also nouns derived from other nouns. Thus dinuBi' 
tives are formed by adding the termination -un or -us^ or by inaortiif 
u before their termination.^ 

Nouns are used in juxtaposition with each other to express 
composite idea.* 

106. Nouns have a plural ending, which, for masculine, is -IX) tk 
last letter of the stem being dropped if it bo ^ v, or ^ ; for feminlMk 
-071, a final t or tZ becoming y or wJ* The feminine plural ending iM 
a distinct clement n like the masculine, and is not a mere lengtlii 
of the vowel as in Hebrew. 

A dual ending -en still remains in four nouns.^ 

Some masculine nouns have their plural of feminine form (82)^ 

Some feminine nouns have their plural of masculine form ; and 
these some drop the feminine ending altogether, others retain tbe<i 
the pluraL 

Some nouns have plural of both masculine and feminine form. 

Juxtaposed nouns with composite meaning form their plural on 
first noun, or on the second, or on both. 

Some nouns insert t, or u^ or h before the plural ending. 

When a final radical n is dropped before the feminine ending 
the singular, it generally reappears in the plural. 

Some nouns have no plural form, others no singular; some 
alike in singular and plural, except in the vowel pointing. 

The plural of foreign, and especially of Greek words is 
but the termination used is not decided by the gender of the 
noun ; it is commonly the masculine, seldom the feminine. 

Greek terminations of number are not only sometimes adq>i0l| 
(J reek words, but even affixed to Syriac words.* 

1 Cowper, secU 132, 177. 2 ; Furat, secU. 181, 181. 

^ Ck>wper, sectK. 135-144. > Ibid, fiect. 147. « Ibid. Mct. Itf^j 

» Ibid. sect. 149. • Ibid, sects. 150, 151. 
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ms have not only a construct state as in Hebrew (83), but 
»hatic or demonstrative state, formed in singular masculine 
9 with or without change of vowels ; in the plural masculine 
5 -In to -e, the n being dropped, and the vowels coalescing 
ingular feminine, ending in o, w, i, by adding -to, -o being 
d various changes made in the vowels ; in plural feminine 
g -on to -oto,^ In the feminine singular and plural t 
he noun, o is the emphatic suffix. There is no nominative 

truct state is almost like the original form of the noun, 
angular masculine it is the same ; but in plural masculine 
In to -a» ; dual -?n becomes -yai ; in singular feminine -u 
tie -ui and -it, and -v becomes -cU (83) ; in plural feminine 
is -oi.^ 

IS of nouns undergo various changes in assuming the 
ings and suffixes.^ The possessive suffixes are given 

svstem of the numerals is like Arabic and Hebrew. The 
)rms of the cardinals, except one and two, go with feminine 
the feminine forms with masculine nouns.* 

may be expressed by peculiar forms of the cardinals, as 
rth, from harba^y four.* 
-erbs of quality from nouns, adjectives, and participles end 

IS the prepositions h, d, /, men, and many nouns used 

Diis. Some preiK)sitions take the personal suffixes like 

*.« 

ictions are similar to those of Hebrew, except that it has 

ly from the (ireek, as aXXot, yag, fi6>, &c.^ 

[»ctive8 are more usual in Syriac than in Hebrew, but sub- 

•verned in the genitive are very often used instead, as 

•linest I rel. fleth I 

Mso, Holy Spirit ; heno d • a ' hsar hand, I am carnal ; 
. reL tpirit lid iumso. indef. pron. pi. rel. 

d ' ru\ (h)uj the law is spiritual; fiail ' en d ' 

divine things® (H^)- 

no adjectival expression of degrees of comparison ; but 
le emphatic state expresses tlie superlative.^ 
jctives of |X)8session, custom, likeness, &c., are generally 
a periphrasis, the element of possession, &c., being 
r a noun, and that which would be the root of tlie adjec- 
nothor noun, governed by the former, as in the geni- 

s often expr€»ssed as in Hebrew by a noun.^^ 

emphatic suffix of the noun in Syriac differs from the 

:le in Arabic and Hebrew. The article affects the sub- 

ct 153. ' Fiimt, wet 184. ' Cowper, necte. 154-164. 

. 1«5, 166. • Ibid. sect. 169. « Ibid, tect 170. 

171. ■ Ibid, sect 176. 2. » Ibid. i»ecU 188, 189. 

176. 5. " Ibid. sect. 202. 
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sUmtive idea, limiting it by defining or particnlarising it ; theempblic 
Kiiffix merely strengthens the idea with additional attention to it Di 
noun in Arabic and Hebrew is thought mor6 generally than in Sjii^ 
more in tlic attributive part and less in the substance (Del 4);iil 
when a definite or particular idea is to be expressed, the genenl ii> 
having been first thought, is then affected with the limitatioB, ol 
then thought tis limited ; and the interest of tlie last thoQ|^t m 
j)owering the first, the first does not get expression ; but the Km* 
tion of the article is followed in expression by the limited wm 
(Def. 23). On the other hand, the noun in Syriac, thought m 
])articularly, does not, after having been emphasised, differ m&aaif 
from the noun in its simple state to overpower the latter, Int di 
gets expression in its natural place, being followed by the empMB 
element, and the emphasised idea is supplied without expreBBiQB. 

A noun governing a genitive can be emphatic^ but the geuti* 
then generally has the relative d prefixed.* 

113. Nouns used figuratively are often treated as of the gender* 

beHit vild 

those which they represent (96), thus xai/ut seno^ wild beaat^ 
feminine, when it stands for Antichrist is masculine ; so wdto, 
which is feminine, when it means Christ is masculine.^ 

An abstract noun put for a concrete may take its gender. TlM 
feminuic noun signifying an office may be treated as masculine 
it stands for those who fill the office.^ 

An adjective sometimes appears in a different gender few 
noun ; and the same is tnie of pronouns.^ 

The quality, instead of agreenig with the substance of the nfln% 
sometimes expressed by an adverb, which sometimes preoedei) 
relative l)etween. 

Xouns which are plural only are rej)re«cnted by pronouns, 
singular and sometimes plural. A plural pronoun masculine 
follow a feminine collective wlien it applies to men. 

The plurid of excellence does not properly belong to Syriac 
times, however, the poets use the plural for the singular to 
intensity to a word.* 

114. The apposition of a proper name to its general noun is 

times expressed like a genitive with the relative d prefixed, ti 
dmatiid, country of Mysia ^ (66). 

Tlie genitive may be denoted by following a noun which is in 
construct state, but is more freiiuently expressed by prefixing to ftj 
and with this prefix it may follow a noun which is in the construct i 

The construct state is often used when followed by a noun 
preposition {)relixed to it •' (90). 

The noun in construct st^ite, followed by the noun wKi^ 
governs, serves to express a variety of relations, about^ amon^ 
for, \fcii^ 



* Cowper, sect. 178. 2. 

< Ibid. wet.-. 22, 71. 99, 180. 

7 Ibid. sect. 184. 



2 IliiJ. gect. 179. 

* Ibid. sect. 181. 

* Ibid. SfCt. 186. 



» Ibid, ted 1*1 

* Ibid.»!Gtl8^i 
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he ol^ective case is occasionally denoted in tlie Old Testament by 

word M 1 (92). 

erbal nouns may govern an object like the verb.^ 

aidinal numerals from 3 upwards either precede or follow their 

1. If the noun precedes, it generally takes the numeral in the 

hatic form, but if it follows, in the absolute ; but this rule is not 

orm.' 

L5. Adjectives and participles follow their noims, but demon- 

iive pronouns are wont to precede. Where an adjective and 

loun are both used, the common order is substantive, pronoun, 

ctive; but even this is not uniform. When an adjective is 

hatic it often precedes the noim.* 

possessive suffix which is thought as affecting a substantive 
ct expressed by a noun governing a genitive, is generally attached 

name rel. holineu my 
le genitive, as smo dt • quds ' *', name of my holiness ; for my holy 

e*(88). 

he object suffix is very often used with the verb though the object 

^"Ws (92), and the possessive suffix frequently with the noun or 

in name bit rel. Jetun 

odtion though the governed noun follows, as ba' sm'eh d'yasu^y 
le name of Jesus.^ 

he relative d prefixed to demonstrative pronouns and adverbs 
es them relative (92), and is used like i,a8er in Hebrew.'^ 

16. The pure copula seems to be too fine an element to be thought 
rately as a verb (92) ; and it often coalesces with the thought of 
rsonal pronoun as subject, being expressed by the pronoun. The 
ioun thus involving the copula may combine with the predicate 
g subjoined to it, and the union is then so close as to impair the 
al of the pronoun.^ Formations of this kind with the participles 
nuch used (102). 

Or the same reason also (86, 92, 111), the verb substantive takes 
in objective thought of existence wliich is expressed by the sub- 
tive (tV, which corresponds to Hebrew yes existentia. This sub- 
tive, with possessive suffix of the various persons, and involving 
copula, is often used for the verb to be.^ It takes the suffixes of 
irai noun. 

17. The uses of the perfect and imperfect are similar to Hebrew, 
pt that the present and the Greek imperfect are more frequently 
essed by the participle and personal pronoun than by the imper- 
and that the imperfect is very rarely used for the past.^ There is 

more distinction of present, past, and future in Syriac tlion in 
rew or Arabic, perhaps owing to Greek influence. 
\e imperfect^ as in Hebrew, is used for the subjunctive.® 
\e infinitive gives intensity to a verb, and generally precedes it (92). 
infinive Peal is not prefixed to the derived forms, but a noun or 



186. « IWd. sect. 185. ' Ibid. sect. 190. 

M. ttt. 11»2. " Ibid, seot 197. 2. • Ibid. sect. 198. 

\Ad. sect. 200. * Ibid, secti. 196, 226. > Ibid, sects. 205, 2C6, 212. 
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a<ljectivc is sometimes used in the same sense. The InfinitiTe avtj 
rarely used as a noun.^ 

The imperfect, with d prefixed, is often used as the object of anotk 
verb. Occasionally, however, d is omitted ; and sometimes this imp 
feet ])r(jcedes its governing verb.^ This corresponds to the En^ 
translation of tjaudeo te valere, I rejoice that you are well 

Certiiin verbs often precede another verb in the same genda; 
numl)er, and person, to affect it adverbially^ (87). The sebcmdTrt 
may be in the infinitive.* 

The uTegularities in respect of concord of verb and subject, ingendBf 
and number, which have been mentioned in 96 as existing in HeliR% 
are much the same in Syriac.^ 

The constiiActio prcegnans (93) also is used.* 

The arrangement of the parts is for the most part as in Helxef ;| 
but the order, subject, object, verb, which, Gesenius says, is comimj 
in Aramaic, is seldom found in Hebrew, and only in poetry.'' 



ETHIOPIC. 

118. In Tigr^, the northern province of Abyssinia, the 
language was spoken ; and with the predominance of the peqile 
spoke it, it spread from Tigi'o and its chief city Axum, so as to 
princii>al language of the kingdom, and to reduce the langtiigs< 
other trilxjs to mere popular dialects.® It came originally from Ye 
the region which forms the south-western corner of Arabia, and 
l)rought into Abyssinia by the Gheez or free wanderers, as the b 
grants were called.^ The ancient language of Yemen, the Himj 
is described by all the Arabian writers as so different from the 
of Central Aral)ia that often the speakers of the two were unint 
to each other. ^^ And Yemen is in fact quite a different region: 
Central Arabia, being within the province of the half-yeariy 
It is covennl about Mareb and Sana with ruins, in wliich Himj 
inscriptions are found in great abundance, supposed to have 
written in the third and fourth centuries of our era.^^ The 
used in these inscriptions appears evidently to be the prototyped'^ 
Ethiopic alphabet, Ixjing identical with that of the inacriptioi* 
Axum of the fifth century ; ^^ a^j they are both so different froa^ 
other Syro-Arabian alphabets, that if all had a common source ii^ 
Phenician, the Iliniyarite-Ethiopic must have separated froa 
others in a remote antiquity. ^^ 

Notwithstanding this similarity of the characters, the langwp* 
the Hiniyaritic inscriptions is quite distinct from the Ethiopk*^ 
known to us in writings. The earliest of these writings is • 
sioii of the Bi])le, written prolmbly in the fourth century;^ anl^ 

1 Cowper, sects. 209, 210. « Ibid, sect 210. 4. » Ibid. siCtJ*! 

< Ibid. Kect. 2-24. » Ibid, sects. 214-216. • Ibid 

^ GeseiiiuK, Hebrew Gramiuar, sect. 142. 1. ^ Dillmai^n, Gram, ^tbiflfi! 

• Ibid. p. 2. 10 Renan, Hist des Langues SemitiqoBi^f 

» Ibid. pp. 310, 315. 12 Ibid. pp. 816, 82d. » Ibid. p.8M^ 

" Dillmann, p. 8. " Kenan, p. 838. 
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>ic must liave separated at a much earlier date from its sister 
ges of South Arabia.^ 

Himyarite language is believed to be still spoken by the 

between Hadramaut and Oman, and especially in the region of 
Ji, Mirbat^ and Zhefar.^ 

Ethiopic language, after having been the medium of a con- 
t)le Christian literature, consisting principally of translations 
jrreek, but including also original hymns after the model of the 
s, followed the fortunes of the race to which it belonged. 

the south-western provinces of Abyssinia rose in importajace, 
le seat of government (about a.d. 1300) was moved south of the 
le towards the Sana lake, the Amharic became the language of 
art ; but still Ethiopic remained the literary language, in which 
)ks and all official documents were written, and into it transla- 
vere made from Arabic, and sometimes from Coptic. At length 
peated incursions of the Gallas, beginning about the end of the 
ith century, gave it its death-blow, and with the culture and 
ure of the country the old language perished. It has continued 
I even to the present day as a sacred ecclesiastical language, and 
the last century books were written in it, especially the annals 

coimtry, but it was understood only by the learned, and even 
nnote more readily in Amharic.^ 

. Ethiopic makes less use than Arabic of vowel changes to 
ts modifications of the radical idea, and it takes less note of the 
nces of the vowels. In its alphabet there is no distinction 
between e, f, and «!, and the same character serves for a con- 
; which has one of these vowels, and for the same consonant 
it any vowel at alL It distinguishes, however, e and o, as well 
iZ, t, and d ; and in some cases an originally short i or u has 
lengthened so as to preserve it on account of its significance.* 
Arabic, a often stands for o.* 

8 loss of discrimination of the vowels must have already taken 
i^hen their notation in the alphabet was first used, which was 
the fifth century after Christ; for though there are small Ethiopic 
>tions in which there is no trace of the notation of the vowels, in 
Kumite inscriptions copied by Ruppell it is half developed.* 
later pronunciation ve and p<! came to be sounded as u and t, so 
[lese vowels reappeared in the spoken language.^ 
I vowels of a word are not subject to change, as in Hebrew, in 
[uence of additions or reductions in the word, or alteration in 
«ition of the accent^ 

■espect of the tendency to vowel utterance, Ethiopic is about on 
tne grade as Hebrew.^ 

. In early times the language had given up the Arabic con- 
» Of ff, and (f.* 

these consonants have characters appropriated to them in the 
urite alphabet^ ^® and the loss of them as well as the other 

Immnn, p. 8. ^ Renan, pp. 309, 311. 

d. pp. 334, 335 ; Dillmann, pp. 1, 2, 9. * Dillniuun. pp. 20, 28. 

d. p. 29. • Ibid. p. 30. ' Ibid. p. 32. 

d. p. 83. • Ibid. p. 34. »• Ibid. p. 13. 
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|K3culiaritie3 of the Ethiopic consonants compared with the Anltf 
were develo|>ed in Abyssinia, and have all an African character. 

That character (see I. 8, 24, 25, 35, 57, 74 ; IIL 126, 161) exhilb 
generally the tendency to utter the consonants without that teoioi 
which is given to them by pressure of breath from the che«t,J 
this is apt to detach the consonant from the vowel which follow i 
(Def . 26). This tendency is to he seen in all the changes which At 
Arabic consonants have undergone in Ethiopic. 

The failure of the tension from the chest rendered it necMMJ 
either to speak with breath from the chest without tension or to Btfci 
the consonants with the breath that was in the mouth or tihon tb 
larynx, pressing this on the scat of the utterance by contracti(mrf4> 
parts l^eliind. The latter tends to give hardness by the compwaiflii 
the former to reduce the consonant to a breathing. Both tend H 
cause the decay of those gutturals, which require for their due utt* 
unce tension from the client. The tenuis q indeed can be uttew 
with compression of the cavity between the larynx and the Wi* 
of the tongue ; and the utterance of the post-palatal A in the rt 
way tends, in the effort to contract the s|)ac« behind, to moTe tli 
closure of the tongue backwards so as to produce q ; and thus «*• 
times this consonant was favoured, k Ijeing restricted to A wi^ 
utterance.^ But tj was reduced so as to approach to J ; and x«ril 
gnidually gave up their tension, and came to be uttered like K 
though in some cases the effort to give tension without pw*** 
from the chest hardened these consonants to g, Ar, or g.^ 

The effort to compress the breath in the mouth, in order to ■>■ 
the utterance sensible, was unfavourable to the soft consonants? i( 
and ^, and these were early given up ; but t and f were i 
uttered, the former " with a raising of the root of the tongue 
the hinder part of the gums," ** the latter with a dental sibilatioB; 
was preserved as well as d ; but f tended to prevail over it 
though there are many exceptions, the more usual co: 
are i ot i to d in the other languages, t to d* and 6, C to 
or s, and </ or 2 to ^.^ It is better in Ethiopic to write t 
of /*. For in Amharic there is a true f in addition to the f, 
f originally was ante-palatal.^ 

The same tendency to compression produced, among the 
]) utt<*red explosively with compression of the mouth, and an 
}t in which the aspiration is sent over the t<^)ngue to the lips, 
an accompanying sibilation." In the GS also (I. 62) there is t 
lin;,'ual/.^ 

The dental silnlant 8 tended to prevail over tlie ante-jwhrt* 
because it admitted a larger ctivity between the tongue and the 
by contraction of which a sibilation was more easily produced. 

The detachment of the consonant from the vowel which foftj** 
ap|»ears in the |)eculiar utterance of p, in which "the breath [rf 
from between the lii^s l)efore the vowel is heard ;"*• and also* 

> Dillmann. p. 89. ^ Ibid. pp. 34, 38. > Ibid, pi 40t 

^ Ibid. p. 43. » Ibid. pp. 44, 48, 52. « (^t-seniufl, Hebrew LeiieMi.Ft 
^ Dillinann, p. 45. ^ Ziinineriuaiui, p. 5. * DKliiuuui.p>' 

" Ibid. p. 45. 
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ttcy of the gutturals and post-palatals 7, Xi ^t*, and g, to incorporate 
>pe any vowel except u or o. This w sounds breath which would 
t to vocal utterance in the ])eginning of the vowel if this were 
d through open organs after a consonant which involved little 
ire of breath from the chest (Def. 26) Being close, it lets littlo 
I pass, and it produces a compression of breath, the removal 
ich reinforces the vowel following.^ This feature is found in 
African languages, w^hich also tend to insert y in the same way 
ison of their palatal nature. 

8 vowels t2 and combine more closely than the others with the 
Nilatal and guttural consonants, so that probably the breath for 
utterance presses on the organs before the closure is opened. 

9 tendency to incorporate xc is brought into action generally where 
iginal m has been either changed into another vowel or r, or 
)ed by the consonant as to on account of the affinity of the cou- 
t for it And this may take place not only when the u follows 
^nsonant immediately, but even when it follows a preceding or 
ring consonant. But sometimes the w is taken by g when g 
w takes the place oi k^ g^ 01 q without it, and sometimes by l\ 
kw takes the place of 7 or Xy X > ^^^ ^^ making the softer con- 
t harder and more guttural, and therefore less different from the 
oant for which it stands. Sometimes also the w is taken when 
occasions for it are not present ; as, on the other hand, some- 
w is not taken when such occasions might seem to invite it.^ 

L. Ethiopic, like Arabic, admits open syllables with a short 
accented or unaccented; and, like Hebrew, it admits closed 
\e% with a long vowel without requiring, as Hebrew does, that 
:>wel should b^ accented. It also admits two consonants at the 
f a word. And every syllable must begin with a consonant, and, 
finally formed, only with one.* The general rule is that before 
onsonants at the end of a word the vowel must be short. But 
the first of the two is a guttural or post-palatal spirant, an a 
ling it must be long ; and when it is ^ or v it may sustain a 
rowel before it.* 

e concurrences d -{- % and d + ti generally form the diphthongs a/. 
Lit often the long vowels 6, o, which may also arise from ia, ua. 
J first vowel be long the i or u becomes a semi-vowel.^ 
e poet-palatal and guttural spirants are helped in their utterance 
rowel preceding or following them. The vowel for which they 
most affinity is a ; but if they have another vowel than a, then 
preceding is, by attraction of the spirant with this vowel, apt to 
uiged to e. They tend to lengthen a preceding vowel, giving 
breath partly to it, and are themselves weakened thereby, and 
>e lost; but instead of giving breath to the vowel, they may 
breath from it and reduce it to i. When uttered with an a 
ing them they have an attraction for the accent.^ 
5 semivowel r, which was prol>ably uttered from the throat as 

MUmami. p. 67. ' I»»id. p. 41-4^. » Ibid. p. hf^-hl. 

;4iid. p. 58. * Ibid. pp. 63, 64. * Ibid. p. 6&-74. 
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well as from the lips, is in Ethiopic much weaker than y, and tk 
vowel u than t (see 75) ; the muscular action of the organs in uttnii^ 
// and i being much the stronger. Yet as a first radical, y is wiy 
rjirc, and v very frecjuent, the language being kept guttural l^ the 
tendency to combine w with the gutturals and )x>st^palatals.^ 

A final ^ of a verbal sU^m assimilates to itself an initial i: of tfce 
[►orson ending ; and a final ^ or ri of a noun assimilates to itself /of the 
foniinine ending ; t and d before 8 become s,^ 

The acwmt is most frequently on the penultimate syllable, moR 
frequently on the antepenultimate than on the ultimate. A Yt*!*! 
long by nature or position has an attraction for the accent, as wdl m 
a syllable with a strong meaning. There are many enclitic mooo- 
syllables.^ 

A long vowel in a syllable tends to reduce the vowels in the 
adjacent syllables ; a and u prefer ^, but t, which takes less breath, ii 
content with a.* 

122. Pluriliteral verbal roots are fonned by re|)eating a whole 
root, generally reduced to a monosyllable, or the last two ladial* 
of a root, or by inserting n, sometimes r, after a first radical The 
<lu])lication8 express ideas which involve rei>etition, movement, dnn- 
tion, intensity, completion ; but generally the simple roots from which 
they were formed are no longer found. Sometimes in a root coiiiiit- 
ing of a c1o8(mI syllable repeated, the second consonant is assimilatw 
to the third, so iis to double it, and thus (and thus only) roots iff 
fonned whose first and second consonants are the same.* 

Ver])al roots also consist sometime^s of a triliteral root with a fc^ 
nmtive prefix, l>eing originally derived forms, which came suheequentlf 
U)]}e thought as simjile verbs ; and sometimes they consist of atrih- 
teral root or short noun with ya, va subjoined, which as final syiU* 
of a root, whether triliteral or pluriliteral, has generaUy a causative tf 
transitive significance.^ 

I^ss fre(iuently a guttural spirant is adde<l instead of p or t. 
!Xoniinal stems also are turned into verbal stems without droppw? 
their nominal formatives. 

Roots with more than three letters are so numerous in Etbiopicthit 
they fonn a sixth or seventh of all the roots of the language.^ 

123. This large <levelopment of roots ha\ing more than thi* 
radicals is a remarkable feature of the Ethiopic language. Th*" 
mode of formation is for the; most part quite accxmling to the fieni* 
of the Syro- Arabian languages. Many of them, as has been saMl, J** 
regular derived forms from triliteral roots. And the reduplicao* 
wliieh shows itself in others is not only to l)e seen in the second, fi"* 
ninth, and eleventh derived fonns of the Arabic verb and in some* 
tlu^ Arabic fpiadrilitends, but is in agreement with a tendency whKfl I 
may l)e observed in these languag(»s to strengthen an idea by rep** I 
tion rather than by a comparative element, owing to their weakn* I 
in comparative thought (66, 92, 117). The formation, however, oit| 

1 Dillmann. pp. 82, 104. - Ibi«l. p. 84. ' Ibid. p. 90. * Ibid.p.>l. 
» Ibid. p. 101. « Ibid. pp. 100,111. ' Ibid. p. 107-1 U 
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vith a transitive or causative significance by subjoining an 
Dt instead of prefixing one, does not agree with the true Syro- 
an subjectivity. For the original foot to which this addition 
lade, being placed first, must have been thought in its general 
itions among the facts of the world, showing, the predominance 
external interest, instead of being limited by a subjective prefix 
thought of it as launched from a subject to an object. But 
lost noteworthy character of these pluriliterals is tliat they are 
ht as roots, not as derivative stems, the roots from which they 
>riginally formed having for the most part disappeared from the 
ige.1 

w, in the process of this displacement, the original roots must 
become quite merged in the new formations ; for if they had 
ued to be felt in ^ese in their integrity, they would have still 
led in the consciousness of the race. The new formations, as 
^ere used in speech, must have become abbreviated and reduced 
ming, and the original roots been thereby so weakened as to 
leir original significance. So that in this feature of the language 
ve evidence of a contraction of the object thought by the mind 
ingle act such as might be expected from African influence (see 

t old roots in these formations might be regarded as having an 

y to Indo-European roots, which are not found separate. But 

ily in these formations which have added elements either before 

*r the roots that such analogy is apparent The doubled 

■e not agreeable to the Indo-European genius, which affects its 

ot so much with duplication as with relative or comparative 

tendency to contract the single acts of thought would be 

])y any weakness of the sense of the root or of the derivative 

in the ideas which the formation was used to express. And 

those formations which had such weakness would it sliow 

•educing them to a radical idea. But the extent to which it 

in Ethiopic compared with the Asiatic meml)ers of this 

d the extent to which the derived forms of the verb sup- 

the same way the simpler forms, show the reality of its 

To this cause also is due the prevalence of the formation 

t of reflexive, which was facilitated by the reduction of the 

the Ethioi)i(; simple trilitoral stem, the vocalisation of the 
lar perfect is the same tvs in Arabic, except that in 
verbs the i and the u of the second radical * have both 
owing weakness of subjectivity. 

d form of the Arabic verb is in Ethio|)ic also, with the 

itions, but generally the simple form is not retained 

And when the simple form is retained along with it 

ly any difference of meaninj^. The two last radicals of 

netimes repeated to exj)ress continuance or periodical 

mn, pp. 107, 109, 111. = Ibid. p. 116. 
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ropotition, or the play of colours. Less frequently tlie last ndical 
is doubled to express continuance or completeness, or a clingiiig 
state. ^ 

The third form also is in Ethiopic, but it is not very frequent, and 
is partly replaced by its own reflexive form. And those Terbs which 
have the third form either do not occur in the simple form or in tbe 
second, or, if they do, the meaning does not differ;* 

A fourth or causative form is formed in Ethiopic from each of the 
three preceding ones, in the same way as in Arabic from the ample 
stem. Often enough the simple stem is no longer in use along with 
its causiitive, ])ut only the second form ; ^ the simple stem having 
beon weakened ]>y being merged in the causative. 

The causiitive of the second form is much more uncommon thu 
that of the first or simple form. It rarely has the same meaning » 
the second form. Sometimes it exists adong with the causatiTe vi 
the? first form, and generally with a different meaning, though toot 
times with the same.* 

The causative of the third form is very rare, as that form itself u 
little U8<h1.^ 

There are reflexives of the first, second, and third forms, all, lib 
the Arabic fifth and sixth, formed by prefixing to. The reflexiw 
formations are the only expression of the passive ; there not being 
sufficient sense of the verb in its efiect in the object to maintain tbe 
IMissive ^ (79, 102). The reference to the reflex object being diwrt, 
the verb may often govern an indirect object.* As the third fonn v 
iise<l to ex[)ress an action reaching to an object, its reflexive in»5 
either have the same meaning or may express reciprocity.^ 

Causiitives are formed on the three reflexives by prefixing jku; hat 
as the first two reflexives differ less in meaning from the first and 
second forms than the third reflexive from the third form, the dun* 
tives of the first and second reflexives are much oftener replaced Iff 
the causatives of the first and second forms than the can8ati?e of the 
third reflexive by that of the thirtl form. This last causatire i* 
consequently much more frequent than the others. It expresw^ 
C4iusation of the reciprocal, even though the third reflexive be w» 
longer in the language ; or causation of gradual completeness orpl^ 
paredness, though the third reflexive either does not occur or is fouml 
only in quite another signification.® For the derived form tends U» 
put out the simpler form corresiKMiding to it, by reducing it to a mew 
part of an idea. 

Thus of the twelve verlml stems almost every one may be fomK^ 
independently of the others from a verbal root or from a nominil 
st(>ni. But it is not to be supi)osed that any root has the twelve stemft> 
The ricihest is gafjra was active, which has six in ordinary use. The mop 
prolific roots have five, namely, a firet, second, or third, a causatiw, 
a reflexive, a causative of reflexive, and a reciprocal. The most hi" 
only an active, a reflexive, and perhaps a reciprocal or a causative ol 

' Dillmann, p. 117-119. = Ibid. pp. 119, 120. » IWd. pi 111. 

* Ibhl. p. 122. * Ibid. p. 123. • IWd. p. 12i 

" Ibid. p. 126. 8 Ibid. p. 127-180. 
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B. The first or third form may be in use, and yet the 
es and reflexives not be formed from it, but generally they 
med from the second if it be in use;^ for owing to its 
i the weakening which it undergoes in the derived forms is 
icient to put it out, so that it can be in use along with its 
forms. 

pluriliteral stems have a causative form, a reflexive, a reciprocal 
cive of third form, a causative of reflexive and causative of 
al, and a reflexive formed with Jaw-, the other reflexives being 
with ta-. This last, however, is almost confined to redupli- 
X)t6 expressive of motion hither and thither, or of light or 
and jUin- being less distinct as reflex object than ta-j the 
)n is almost a mere intransitive, 
e simple form, the second radical of the pluriliterals is always 

a vowel ; and there is no distinction of transitive and in- 
re. 

of the pluriliteral causatives are formed on stems of nouns, 
le reciprocal (reflexive of third form), the a, which is the 
iristic of the third form, foUows the second radical of quadri- 
the third radical of quinqueliterals. 

causatives of reflexive, and of reciprocal, of pluriliterals, are 
ly rare. Dillmann knows only one example of the former, 
► of the latter. 

some of the formations with Ja;i-, reflexives are formed by 
g ha and prefixing ta- ; as if Ja were causative, or as if the 
less of ta as object gave a transitiveness.^ 
The two tenses, the i)erfect and imperfect, are the same in 
tion and use in Ethiopic as in Arabic. But there is a slight 
^e in compound tenses formed with the help of the verb 
tive halava. The constructions in Arabic with the perfect or 
ct of the verb kana, and the perfect or imperfect of other 
»5) are used to define positions in time, that which in the past 
sent, future, ot past, and that which in the future will be past. 

liopic constructions with halava express subjective process going 

3d pert. imp. 
e past or future, or being about to commence ; as ye ' 

[)1. dd pi. perf. 

u ha!av • u, they shall descend, they are = they shall l)e 

3d pers. imp. 
ii^g i y^ ' w?a<* 'e halava, he is about to come, i)erfect = 
present. 

e continuing future, the auxiliary in the perfect generally pre- 
ut may follow, the principal verb in the imperfect, the verb 
lought in the former arrangement with more subjective limita- 
in in the latter. In the continuing past or the immediate 
ihe auxiliary in the perfect precedes the verb in the imperfect, 
the continuing past knna may be used as well as halava,^ 
J of auxiliaries to exj)re88 elements of subjective process shows 
s has been reduced in the verb itself, as appears also in the 

mann, pp. 180, 131. - Ibid. p. 131-135. » Ibid. pp. 133, 189. 
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reduction of the vocalisation. Subject to the condition that Anlnc i 
and u are represented in Ethiopic by e, the vocalisation of the £thio]He 
verb follows that of the Arabic, except that the imperfect has droi^ 
the vowel of the third radical at the end and taken a after the ant^ 
penultimate radical, and that some reflexives have in the perfect e 
with the second radical.^ The a, which is taken by the impeifeci 
after the first radical of triliterals, and after the antepenultimate 
radical of pluriliterals, probably expresses the going on of what is not 
completed, and is an imi)erfect sul^stitute for the indwelling sab- 
jectivity of u which has been lost (54). 

The subjunctive and jussive moods agree in form witii Atabic 
jussive, m\e so far as the person elements differ (51) ; and the iift- 
perative differs only in rejecting the prefix of the second person.^ 

The third person singular of the imperfect in the simple fonn has 
ye-, in the causative yd-,^ 

126. The nominal stem, like the verb, has as a general rule dropped 
the final vowel.^ 

(1.) The simplest nominal stem formed from the verbal root 
corresponds to Anibic 1 (57), and has a short accented vowel aosi 
after the first radical, and no vowel after the second or third. Its 
meaning is the alwtract of the verb, which, however, was often tniw- 
f furred to things or existences to designate them by their most striking 
attribute.* 

The second formation of nominal stems is with an accented vowel 
after the second radical, either short or lengthened by the accent 
These nouns are either formed from the imperfect, and correspond to 
infinitive nouns of the other Syro- Arabian languages ; or they are 
formed from the perfect, and correspond to the participles and verW 
adjectives of the other languages.^ 

(2.) Of the former kind of second formation, those which have e after 
the second radical take the feminine ending -at or -df and signify the 
action or proi)erty, being rarely used as appellatives to denote things 
When noiuis of the first formation spring from the same root the* 
signify the pure doing.^ Those which have intransitive a after the 
second radical sometimes have it long a ; and these are less verbal thin 
when it is short, l)eing substantives rather than infinitives, denoting 
the result of the being or doing rather than the being or doing itself, 
and generally appellatives ^ (57). Of the latter kind of second fonna- 
tion, the only formation which is usual represents the passive partidplei 
the others are few ; and as the vowels of the perfect are lengthened, 
there are here not only d, but also i and u in the second syUable. 

(3.) The formation with d in the second syllable is scantily d^ 
velo|)ed ; the first vowel being c in adjectives, which, however, are 
few, and t<jnd to be used as substantives. 

(4.) The formation with l in the second syllable is the most frequent 
for pure .idjectives, and they come from roots of intransitive meaning: 
their first vowel is a, to distinguish them from participles. 

» Dillmann, p. 141-143. « Ibid. pp. 143, 161. « Ibid. p. I7t 

< Ibid. p. 173. 5 Ibid. p. 176. * • Ibid. p. 177. 
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I formation with u in the second syllable, e in the first, is far 
'requent, and can be formed from most roots, even from 
I meaning being that of a passive participle or an adjective 

B third fonnation of nominal stems is of those which have d 
\> syllable, e in the second, corresponding to the active parti- 
formed from only a few roots and used only as adjectives or 
es ; * and of those which have a in the first syllable and i 
rely u in the second, this being the most usual form for 
nitives, which are scarcely ever used as substantives.^ 
iides the above formations with three radicals, there are 
tems formed with doubling of the second radical, and 
the first syllable, a accented in the second ; which are either 
denoting qualities of a more essential and permanent nature 
ies of a higher dpgree, or are substantives denoting the 
oer, the latter often subjoining -t.* There are also adjectives 
th repetition of the last two radicals, as fa§ad§ld^ whitish ; 
colours and tastes with an expression of being like what is 
y the roots. ^ 

minal stems corresponding to the second of the triliteral 
\ are formed from the derived verbal stems ; ^ but most of 
ciples, or what serve for such, are formed by elements pre- 
iffixed ; the passive participle, however, being formed from 

u after the second radical.^ 
riliteral roots for the most part originate only substantives 

principally appellatives ; and being so long, they seldom 
ninine ending except a ; their two syllables having both e, 

or the last a and the first a oi eJ 

e quadriliteral verbal stem with a in each syllable is used 
', and if it be more strongly distinguished as an adjective 
after the second radical, so as to be trisyllabic ; or the last 
ikes a and the first e or more frequently a ; but the most 
orm is that of the passive participle with u in the last 
id the shortest possible vowel in the preceding one.® 
ouns of the action are formed from pluriliteral roots by d 

syllable, a in the preceding ones.® 

he relative prefix ma- is used to form participles from certain 
ived verlml stems, used partly as adjectives and more 

as personal appellatives ; the last syllable having e before 
adical for the active participle, a for the passive ; ^® they 

add the adjective ending t, which makes them nouns of the 

.) This prefix wwr, taking up the first radical into a closed 
\ used to denote that whereon the nulical object of thought 
ted, the place, the instrument, the production, the doing ; the 

in. p. 180-183. * Ibid. pp. 183, 184. » Ibid. p. 184. 

185. » Ibid. p. 186. « Ibid. p. 188. 

189. 8 Ibid. p. 190. » Ibid. p. 191. 

192. " Ibid. p. 200. 
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noun of place having a after penultimate radical, which shortens jm 
to 7H4f ; the other nouns having a, or less frequently e.^ 

The nominal stems which are formed by subjoined elements are 
mostly from other nouns, and they are generally qualifying words or 
abstracts. Tlie ground of most of the suiiixes is the Syro-Anbitt 
adjective ending L^ 

(2.) This element -I forms nouns of the doer, from other noims; 
but also many ad^jectives ; and from the derived verbal sterns^ a4j^ 
tives which serve for participles, and have a accented with their 
}Kinultimate radical, a with the otliers.® 

(3.) The stronger ending -d'vi may be joined to any word wiUwrat 
changing the vowels to form an adjective ; but usually in prose the 
construction with a genitive is i)referred.* The shorter form -ai is ia 
only a few words. ^ 

(4.) The feminine ending subjoined to these adjectives forms thnr 
abstract substantive of quality ; the endings thus formed are -ya, -r^ 
-ut, -i'tf -<t, -dtf -o, -ill ; -ot and -o are much used for formation of the 
infinitive.^ 

(5.) There are also al>8tract endings -an and -nd' ; -on is used, is i 
rule, with nouns of tlie first simple formation ; -wl is more frequeot' 

128. In consequence of the reduction of the sense of subjediTe 
])rocess (125) in the Ethiopic verb there is not enoiigh sense of tiv 
sua^cssion of the l)eing or doing to maintain the participles as soeli 
(Def. 13) ; so that these are formed only from some verbs, and htTe 
in general quite lost a participial meaning, and become eiUier adj(^ 
tives or substantives of the doer. Hence it is that so many of thes 
take tlie external ending i," to ponncct them with the substaDoeto 
which they belong, the root having so largely lost the sense of tw 
by losing the succession of being or doing which belongs to it 

The Ethiopic;, like the Arabic, uses for an infinitive a verbal doob; 
but it forms also a more verbal infinitive with -i' after the sertw 
radical, a after the first ; which takes a |x?rsonal possessive sufSxtt 
represent its 6u])ject, and is governed in the accusative case \fj^ 
Vfrb, to which it supplies a supplementary verbal idea (92)liltt* 
gorund.^ 

T1h»- nominal infinitive in the simple form of the triliterol ww 
atlds -ot to the verbal infinitive ; and in the other forms of the tn- 
liti^ral verl;, and in the quadriliteral, it subjoins -ot or -o U>^ 
subjunctive after having stripped it of the jierson elements with ■• 
change of the vowels except that in the reflexive forms, after thi 
st^cond radical a is changed to e, and I after the second radical i» D0| 
permitted ; with a possessive suflix the ending is -ot,^ The nonu>" 
infinitive litvs less sense of the sulyective process ))enetiatiDg tw 
verbal root, and the succession of the doing or being is thoap 
rather as fixed in a substjince which is naturally feminine, becus* 
th(» substantive object of thought (the infinitive) is an inherent, sul* 

> Dillmann, pp. 194, 195. - Ibid. p. 198. « Ibid. p. ]». ^ 

* Ibid. »>. 201. * iDid. p. 202-205. « Ibiil pp. aO^.^JJ' 

7 Ibid. p. 208. 8 Ibid. pp. 209, 210. • Ibid. pp. 212,2** 
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b in which it inheres ; thus perhaps we may understand 
mding -ot, consisting of o joined to the feminine element L 
feminine ending for abstract verbal nouns is -a/, for con- 
bives it is 4,^ Perhaps there is this difference, because in 
be verbal idea as a substantive the mind thinks it as an 
(Def. 4), and instead of passing to the subject, dwells on 
1, which is expressed by a, as in English by -ing. When 
tracted the mind passes to the objective thought of it as 
3 thing which is expressed by the feminine substance /. 
from the derived verbal stems have generally the ending 
because the thought of them is so heavy as to weaken 
the substance by withdrawing from it the mental energy, 
sequently given up, and a lengthened by absorbing it. 
cts also which have become appellatives of persons and 
ost sense of substance as an added element, and having 
ito their idea, they absorb t in their expression, and end 

ler hand, concrete substantives take -t for their feminine 
ng no intermediate element, because the mind can pass 
I the general idea of them to the thought of them as 
\iid adjectives and participles being by their nature 
ith the substantive to which they belong (Def. 6), 
stance without a connective element, and form their 

subjoining t* Some of them, however, are not so 
>ined in one idea with the substantive, but are rather 
fiought in reference to it as intransitive states of it (58), 
id to take up into their own idea a sense of gender whidi 
vocalisation, for the feminine may be expressed by the 
i of utterance when the organs are relaxed by a long open 
b are the adjectives of the second formation (126), which 
their second radical, and which form their feminine by 
) e or a.* 

ition of a nomen unitatis from a nomen generis by the 
ling (57. 14) is little carried out in Ethiopic, but seems to 
names of animals and plants with that ending.^ 
«tantives are thought as feminine without having any 
ling. Those which signify men are always masculine, 
hich signify women are always feminine, whether they 
nine ending or not. Some nouns may be applied indif- 
Qen or women, but most nouns wlien appHed to women 
line ending. The female of animals is distinguished by 

ending only in those most frequently spoken of. 
antive of abstract meaning without a feminine ending 

as feminine, and though it has a feminine ending it may 
lasculine. Nouns of multitude also and collectives may 

feminine or not Nouns of countries and cities are 
ainine. Those of parts of the Ixxly, instruments, dwell- 
in, p. 2lf5. ' Ibid. p. 217. » Ibid. p. 219. 
* Ibid. p. 221. » Ibid. p. 227. 
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itigs, trees, are of either gender ; natural objects and means of soste- 
nance, masculine. 

The distinction of gender is more im])aired in Ethiopic than in loy 
other Syro-Arabian language. 

By far the most of nouns, whether they have a feminine ending or 
not, may be used as feminine or not But the later manuscripts, is 
if from foreign influence, try to avoid the arbitrary variation of gender 
in the same sentence or section.^ 

130. The numl)er of nouns is either singular or plural; there is no 
dual except a trace of it in the word kelke^ two.* Only collectiw 
nouns and universal apjKillatives, as gold, snow, honey, formnopluni; 
yet many of those may be so applied as to be capable of a plmiL' 

There is also a plurjil of eminence, fulness, or totality.^ 

The formation of the plural is, as in Arabic, either outer or innet 

The former is -dii, masculine ; -at, feminine ; -an is annexed to the 
last radical ; -at often takes the place of -at, but generally is annexed 
to the stem, whether it end in -at or not. 

But even nouns, which have not the feminine ending in tlie 
singular, are apt to take -at in the plural ^ on account of the natml 
weakne.«»s of the plural (59). 

In fact, -an is taken only by personal nouns, yet not by all of thew, 
jind by adjectives and participles, but these take also -at for femi- 
nine.^ 

All proper names, whether of men or women, form the plural in '^. 

Nouns of male persons having an office, business, or situation fona 
the plural in -tit ; and this plural is also the abstract of tlie emj^y* 
meiit.*^ 

All nouns which have a before the last radical form the outer 
plural ; and most of those which end in a long vowel, some t^' 
of the simpler stems which end in a consonant, and a few of thoK 
wliich are formed with wa-." 

The inner jilurals are of the following formations, besides renuitf 
of other formations still retained in Arabic : 



Inner pluml. 

1. (j*'.bar 



i kaghir 

2. \ haabdrl't 

( (very rare) 

3. hagbur (not 

much used) 

4. hcujbvr (still 

less used 
than 3). 



1 Dillmann. p. 224-226. 
* Ibid. p. 22^. 



Singular. , , 

gebr ; old abbreviated nouns, JoA; father, J^ 
brother, hH hand, &c., which form tliis plur»l 
as of the form (febr^ having taken v for a tW 
mdical ; many nouns (gSbr) denoting jwrts of tk 
body. 

gabar, gabr, gebr, oftener tlian first. 



many i)ersonal nouns of a masculine natun\ 



= Ibid. p. 226. 

» Ibid p. 230. 

7 Ibid. p. 234-236. 



« Ibid. p. 228. 
• Ibid. p. 231 
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Inner plaml. 
^agberet (this 

and 2 the 

most used) 

gabart 

fabdden 



Singular. 

gibr seldom ; usually from gular or gabr. 



gahdri; gahir, 126. 4. 

tabdan ; all stems with more than three consonant**, 
or formed with external additions; several tri- 
literal stems with long vowel after second or 
third radical, equivalent to another radical ; 
some of these stems, mostly personal nouns, add 
4 to the plural, those which have 4 in the 
singular drop it in the plural. 

Die feminine singular abstract ending (127. 4) is also used to 
)ress a collective idea. 

Bifany nouns form two or three inner plurals without any difference 
meaning. From these inner plurals other plurals can be formed 
adding to them -at^ seldom -an ; and this formation is used more 
quently in Ethiopic than in any other Syro-Arabian language. 
me of the inner plurals thus treated express only a singular con- 
ation ; others an aggregate of parts. Sometimes the double plural 
Used to denote multitude, or totality, or dignity ; sometimes to 
^ress gender by the masculine or feminine plural ending. 
Fhis treatment of the inner plurals shows that they involve still 
» sense of the individuals in Ethiopic than in Arabic, and approach 
re nearly to the nature of singular collectives ; ^ expressing this by 
litional vocalisation (59). 

131. The only case ending retained generally by the noun is that 
the accusative -a ; but some few nouns have a vocative in -Tk^ 
f^roper names when they form the accusative form it in -/itf,^ which 
pronominal and arthritic (Def. 7), because proper names are so 
terete and independent that they are less immei*sed than common 
Uis in the combinations of fact (60). 

^mmon nouns form the accusative in -a, this being added to a 
^l consonant, and blended with a final vowel, changing i to e, and 
ng absorbed into e, J, and «, without making any change in these. 
U there be several accusatives, the ending is apt to be dropjicd 
•h the latter ones ; as also when the noun has the relative prefix 
) or when it has a pronominal suffix.'^ 

Hie governor of a noun in the genitive relation takes -a to connect 
u construction ; before a pronominal sulfix a noun takes -i ^ (83, 84). 
le -a is taken by the noun in this construct sttite as by the accusa- 
>? ; but proper names are not capable of the formation. Ko word 
a intervene between the construct governor and the genitive.^ 
le genitive is also expressed by prefixing to the noun the relative za 
represent the governor ; and if the governor be feminine, the 
*tix may be the feminine relative J^i^a, and if plural, the plund 
lative ^*da. The genitive with this prefix may either precede or 

» Dillnuinn, p. 237-251. * Ibid. p. 253. « Ibid. p. 255. 

* Ibid. pp. 255, 256. » Ibid. p. 267. • Ibid. p. 268. 

VOL. n. F 
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follow the governing noun. Tliis mode of expressing the geniiiTi 
has quite prevailed over the use of the preposition to f or thi 
])urpose.^ 

132. The demonstrative pronoun of the near is : 

masc. fern. masc. fem. 

Stem ze zd\ . JfieUu ^Mld ) , 

Accus. za zd ] ^* same. J ^ 

Its singular stem is generally attached as a prefix or suffix to tfe 
wonl to which it refers. 

This demonstrative is strengthened by subjoining the demonstia&n 
element t with different vowels of gender and case, so that tiie uaal 
demonstrative of the near is : 

maso. fern. maso. fem. 

Stem zentu zdti ) . ^lontu ^eUdntii ) i 

Accus. za?ita zdia J ^' iUlonta ieUdnta j ^ 

The demonstrative of the remote is : 

masc. fem. masc. and fem. 

zelcu ffefifeJcu ) . ^ ffPIfcu, pL 

Accus. zekua ... J °' 

Also : 

masc. fem. maie. and fem. 

zeJcuetii or zektU hMdktl ) . f^Jhiitu or ieUcitu [ i^j 

Accus. zekuita or zekta htntdkta ] ^' fiSlkiieta or ^Ikita j ^ 

The pronoun of the third person when used adjectively in the seua 
of aMi or that, is declined : 

masc. fem. maso. fem. masc fem. 

Stem vehetu yeheil ) . ^ himuniu himdntu ^vi^tdmuviieion\M 
Accus. vehSta yeheta j ^' no accus. ' no accus. ) 

The relative pronoun is, in the singular, za masculine, Jente i^ 
nine, in plural hella masculine and feminine ; the final a has relati^ 
significance ; za is used for feminine, and for plural, when the ante- 
cedent is expressed in the relative sentence either by a nounorl'J' 
suffixed pronoun ; za is almost always attached to another ^M 
usually to the next word in the relative sentence which it introduce^ 
sometimes but seldom sufiixed, as it is to a preposition.* 

The interrogative pronouns used substantively are, manu^ v^' 
accusative mana, whom ? of both genders and numbers ; mintj wlrf 
7in-y what? manu and meiU are indefinite with the negative prefix S 
but then generally take -hi or -wt, which signifies also, and mayatw 
same time prefix vo-, and ; thus himanulil, nobody.* There is an^thfl 
int<jrrogative haye, what? used adjectively, and forming an accusaiifl 
singular hay a, and feminine plural haydt^ 

For the personal pronouns, separate and affixed, see table (51). 

When a personal pronoun is emphatic, as object of a verb, it | 
expressed separately by means of a pronominal stem, Kiyd, to whifb' 
is attached as a possessive suffix (56) ; and if it be separated «• 
genitive, the jwssessive suffix is attiched to the relative, which rej* 
sents the governor, and agrees with it in gender and person, tl 

» Dilhnann, p. 260. 2 ibi,i. p. 260-263. ' Ibid. pp. 2ft6,267. 

* Ibid. pp. 26;J. 264. » Ibid. pp. 264, 265. « Ibid. p. 266. 
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ve 2, hent, hety being joined to the suffix by tAa, and the formation 
preceded immediately by the governing noun in the construct 
as bihesit'a hent'llya'kay thy wife ; but if the governing noun has 
ix of its own, or govern a genitive, the possessive formation is 
endent, and may precede it ; when used adjectively these pos- 
es take an additional relative prefix, as hehesit za'hent'lha'ka,^ 
demonstrative pronoun may be made emphatic by subjoining to 
etu y^tl ; and both demonstrative and personal pronouns may be 
asised by being followed by kema^ even. Self, when nominative, 
pressed by lala^ with the possessive suffixes joined to it by t ; 
'hen not nominative is expressed by rehes^ head, with the posses- 
suffixes ; 2 Ti^/e^, soul, is less used (86). 

e object suffixes of the verb may be indirect object of it. They 
)nnected with it by a ; but if the verb be in a. person which ends 
rowel, this may suppress the connective a. The four suffixes of 
iiinl person drop their h and then contract the concurrent vowels, 
ubjunctive drops a before the four suffixes of the second person, 
le subjunctive has less sense of process than the indicative, and 
econd j^erson in the plural attracts to itself the accent and in the 
lar leaves it with the verbal stem,^ so that a being weak and not 
f^hened by the accent, is dropped. 

Iiiopic, like Arabic, can attach two object suffixes to the verb, a 
t and an indirect, the first person preceding the second or third, 
he second person preceding the third * (56). 
]»lural noun, whether of the outer or of the inner form, in taking 
x)S3essive suffixes inserts before them the connective vowel t 
which may be changed to e before -ya and -H ; -%- always has the 
it except when the suffix itself has it, viz., the second and third 
1. The suffixed noun has no accusative ending.^ 
igular nouns ending in <7, e, or o, annex the suffixes immediately, 
K) do singular nominatives in % \ but these latter preserve the a 
e accusative before the second person. If a singular noun end 
consonant and be in the accusative case, it has no connective 
1, this being overpowered by the a of the accusative, except 
before the suffix -ya the connective ^ overpowers the accusa- 
1. 
the nominative case these stems take ^, which before the first 
n only is accented, and before the third is absorbed by the vowel 
e suffix, h having been dro])ped.** 

le short old nouns hah father, Aa^?/e brother, x^wi brother-in- 
Aa/ mouth, have before the suffixes, u in the nominative, a in 
rcusative.^ 
le possessive suffixes are used with an adjective when it needs to 

fled naked his 

)nnocted with what it qualifies, as qutya §trdq ' u, he fled naked ; 

r lat slug, tent airaj thou me 

f * ya hamfanav ' ka ' nt, thou hadst sent me away empty.® 

MIlmMin, pp. 270, 271. ^ Ibid. p. 272. ' Ibid. pp. 273, 274. 

bid. p. 277. » Ibid. p. 278. « Ibid. pp. 279, 280. 

Old. p. 28L > Ibid. pp. 283, 377. 
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The words 7cu^ kuelaty whole, and hd'xfit^ lone, always have a pi* 
sessive suffix.^ 

133. Tlie cardinal numbers for 3 to 10 are originally subetaniiTM. 
They take the feminine ending with masculine nouns, as in the other 
8yro- Arabian languages ; but they are generally used, not as constrwt 
governors of a genitive, but in apposition. The Ethiopic numciab 
iaxad one, and kSlhey two, agree in gender with their noun, ^X^ 
masculine, iaxail feminine, and in the accusative ^xada mascnliw, 
kaxata feminine ; kil^tu masculine, kel^ti feminine, and in the aceoa- 
tive kdheta masculine and feminine ; -t7, 4uy 4tj 4a being pronominil; 
kelliM means a pair. The numerals 3 to 10 with a masculine noun tab 
'tu^ accusative -/a, t being feminine of numeral, u representing tin 
masculine noun. With a feminine noiui, these numerals remain ia 
their ground form or shorten their vowels, and in the former case ^ 
7, 9, 10 take -w, whicli is retained in the accusative and before tbe 
suffixes. Now, samdni^ 8, has the Arabic dual ending, and u is pPf- 
bably the plural ending (51) appropriate to the higher units. The 
multiples of 10 have dropped the final consonant of the plural end- 
ing. The ordinals have the form of an active participle, and thr 
multiplicatives of a passive participle.* 

134. Tlie only true simple prepositions are ha in, la to, and ^^ 
or he^n from ; if indeed the last be so. " Except the pair of prepos- 
tions which express the cases of the noiuis, and which are veiy fre- 
quently used, and extraordinarily shortened, most of the prepoeitiooi 
are derived from nouns and still retained in their original foon. 
" Every pret)Osition governs like a noun in the construct state, uA. 
therefore takes -a." " Most of the words used as prepositions aie «< 
used otherwise." ^ 

The simplest conjunctions are va- and, far or, -lii -nt also, -m ^ 
halfi but, 'ke so that. 

The prepositions as l)eing words in the construct state may go'Wi 
a sentence, and they may thus become conjunctions. Many c(M^j8B^ 
tions have this origin, but most have come from the relative pronoo \ 
or from a demonsti'ative used as relative. 

Some conjunctions are immersed in the sentence which theyinft^i 
(luce, others more loosely precede it* j 

The lighter particles of relation are in Ethiopic suffixed to oft* 
words, more frequently than in the other Syro-Arabian langi»8*j 
Tliey do not in general cause any change in the utterance or aa«rt" 
the word to which they are subjoined. Almost always Joai*'* 
hatKjfl ap«, bdxtu only, are subjoined, often also dd^nu much fsm 
and always the following : knma as, hiska till that> hi alsOi « ■ 
his, iVc, part seinoi-seits, ke thus, 7na when, if, sa but, and otherRi^ 

Ethiopic has fornu'd a rich supply of words of relation:^ but 
seem to be in a gi*(?at degree of a nominal nature. 

135. There is no article in Ethiopic. But as in the Syro-i 
lan^'uages, a gcMiitive defines its governor (69) ; so a possessive 
of the third person, when it refers to a substantive object idf 

» Dilhnann, pp. 285, 286. - H)id. p. 288-293. » Ibid. pp. 305, »l 

* IbiJ. p. 322-325. » Ibid. p. 330. • IbkJ. p. 393. 
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hat which it affects as suffix, serves to define the latter like a 
5 article. Thus : 

dreiun 1st ting. perf. dream aeons, and as this dream its 

Xalam ' ku xilm 'a va ' kama • z xelm • iZ, I 

^ a dream and such was the dream. ^ 

genitive and its governor do not always coalesce as readily in 
>ic as in Arabic and Hebrew, and when the substantives are 
it with definiteness, the genitive may need to be connected 
ts governor by means of a possessive suffix to the latter to 
:nt it in connection. 

object of a verb also, if it be emphasised as object, either to 
uish it as such or to connect it as such because of its being 
ly detached by connection with a demonstrative or a genitive, 
eed to be represented with the verb by an object suffix, to 
* the sense of connection. 

en a governed word is thus represented by a suffix, it has the 
ition la prefixed to itself. Thus : 

beginning Sd sing. fem. wisdom 

Qflddm 'i ' fui la ' tbak, the beginning of wisdom. 

and called 3d sing. obj. God light day 

Va ' samay • tZ }vegzihjab\er la ' hr^hdn ffelafa, and God 

the light day. 

see 1st pi. perf. him Lord our 

Ri^i ' nd ' hu la'iegzi}^*e'nd, we have seen our Lord ; the 
I lengthened by h, 

icre be more than one governed word the suffix may be such as 
present all or only the first.^ 

The accusative governed by a verb may define the latter 
ially (66) ; and its own verbal noun in the accusative may be 
ith a verb as in 66. 

erb may be qualified adverbially by juxtaposition with another 
I the same tense, mood, number, and i^erson^ (87), or by being 
ed in the nominal infinitive by another verb ^ (87) ; or it may 
ned by a verbal infinitive governed by it * (92), or by an impera- 
juxtaposition with it ^ (74, Ex. 6). A verb may govern its own 
U infinitive and express thereby either continuance or intensity 
2), the infinitive generally preceding, but in the former use 
mes following,^ or it may govern the nominal infinitive of 
r verb constructed with its own object, as in 67.^ 
subjunctive is used as in Arabic ^ (55). 

A noun in the construct state is not thought in Ethiopic in 
lose connection with the genitive as in Arabic or Hebrew. It 
refore not abbreviated, but preserved entire, and takes the 
e element -a to connect it with the genitive ; and thus con- 
id, it may govern an entire sentence in place of a genitive.® Yet 
to be affected with a jwssessive suffix,® this must be attached to 
nitive, as nothing can intervene between the construct noun and 
tiitive (88) ; and if it is to be ex])ressed as plural, the plural 

Imann, p. 334. ^ Ibid. p. 335. ' Ibid. p. 352. 

1 pi 853. « Ibid. p. 354. • IWd. p. 365. 

1 pp. 358, 359. « Ibid. p. 363. 
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element is sometimes attached to the construct noun, and sometime 
to the genitive ^ (88). 

Tlie genitive relation can be expressed by prefixing to the gemtiTe 
the relative pronoun za, ^Ua, hdlu, to represent the governing aoon. 
This construction is used when the governing noun is a proper ikwd, 
or when it is defined by other words, or already governs another 
genitive, or when the genitive is a demonstrative or intenogatiTe 
pronoun.2 

138. Every j>lural substantive, of whatever form, can be connected 
with a plural adjective of the same gender as belongs to the substan- 
tive in the singular, or mth a singular adjective which is then for the 
most part masculine (i.e., without an element of gender), but may be 
feminine ; singular substantives with a collective meaning may harr 
.a plural adjective in the gender which belongs to the individual sab- 
stautive object. Adjectives which have an inner plural are apt touse 
it when the substantive is an inner plural.* 

When a noun has a cardinal number connected with it, it i? 
generally singular, but may be plural.* 

The pronoun of the third i)erson is sometimes used to connect the 
subject as such with the predicate even when the subject is fiirt or 
second person (70, 92). It has the gender and number of the suljecl 
The verbs halava and Mna are both used in a sense more concrete 
than the copula, the former to be present, the latter to come to pa»* 
The verb to have is expressed by a preposition governing the poesesaoc 
{sum for haheo) ^ (74. 9). 

The agreement of the verb or predicate with the subject is * 
variable as that of the qualifying adjective with the subsUa- 
tive 7 (96). 

139. The arrangement of the words is much freer than in the 
other Syro-Arabian languages, almost as free as in GreeL' Th* 
genitive, which is formed with a relative prefix, is as little confinrf 
in its i)osition as any Indo-European genitive.* And the a4j«*^ 
•though tending to follow its substantive, has similar freedom ^ 
position, especially if it has a possessive suffix to represent the 
sul»8tantive.^^ 

The normal order of the sentence is verb, subject, object ; but uij 
member of the sentence may get precedence from emphasis, and » 
attracted by members of the sentence or by relative clauses vhiA 
define it.^^ 

140. Relative sentences which, without using a relative pronwin, 
refer to a word in the principal sentence, are rarer in Ethiopic thaa 
in the oth(?r Syro-Arabian languages. ^^ 

The relative pronoun may involve a demonstrative in its meania? 
(he who), an<l it tlien distinguishes gender and number, its case beiig 
tliat which the demonstrative should have.^^ 

1 Dillmann, p. 364. > Ibid. p. 366-868. ' Ibid, p^ S7i 

^ Ibid. p. «81. 5 Ibid. pp. 389, 390. « Ibid, pi Ul 

7 Ibid. p. 391. » Ibid. p. 393. » Ibid. p^)6& 

w Ibid. pp. 375, 377. " Ibid. p. 893-397. " Ibid. p. 4li 

« Ibid. p. 413. 
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Ethiopic likes to bring the antecedent or an adjective wliich agrees 
ith it into the relative sentence (as in classical attraction).^ 

Usually the relative pronoun, though it takes the gender and 
uuber of the antecedent, does not stand in the relation which 
dongs to the antecedent in the relative sentence iinless this be 
ibject, but the antecedent is represented in that relation by a 
iinonstrative element The relative pronoun can also be constructed 

in Indo-European in the proper relation, and may even be followed 
f a preposition like quocum,^ 

The relative construction is much used in Ethiopic. It supplies 
trticiples and adjectives, and connects adjectives with substantives, 
id subsidiary defining elements with a noun.^ 



AMHAEIC. 

141. The Amharic language is that Abyssinian dialect which is 
poken by the greater part of the population of Abyssinia. It 
revails in all the provinces of Abyssinia lying between the Taccaze 
nd the Abay or Abyssinian Nile, and in the kingdom of Shoa. Its 
earest cognate is the Tigr6 language ; and both Amharic and Tigr^ 
re modifications of the ancient Ethiopic. But the Tigr6 has pre- 
erved a greater similarity to the Ethiopic, and received much less 
lixture from other languages than the Amharic.^ 

The Amharic consonants have a still more African character than 
he Ethiopic. From Ar, t, d, z, n, have arisen softer consonants uttered 
nth the tongue in a more relaxed condition, and which co-exist in the 
iaguage with those consonants, viz., Ic, t, d, r, 5. The old ^ which 
i'^ uttered strongly with pressure of breath from the chest, has come 
o he uttered with mere strength of pressure of the tongue, and an 
ttterval between it and the breath of the following vowel (120). In 
he game manner f, t\ p, and q are uttered, there being also a t* uttered 
Hth breath, and followed without interval by the vowel ; and, as in 
^hiopic, q, x> ^*> and g may take w before the following vowel. There 
*e, as in Hebrew, two letters uttered 8, and an s besides ; the vau 
^ » in Amharic ; h, x> and x are pronounced alike, and (/" like % but 
Q Tigr6 these consonants retain their true utterance.^ 

The written vowels », u, and 0, which are long in Ethiopic, may be 
ong or short in Amharic ; e is sometimes sounded, sometimes not.^ 

The African tendency to utter consonants without pressure of breath 
torn the chest led to the insertion of to after a long vowel to close the 
ft of breath ^ (I. 67). 

142. Nouns with two radicals and ending in u correspond to 
Ethiopic verbal adjectives (126. 5) ; those which end in i generally 
i^Tiify an agent® 

Nouns of the form fagali are active substantives or adjectives ; 

> IHUmMin, p. 414. * Ibid. pp. 415, 416. * Ibid. pp. 417, 418. 

* Ifi«nberg*g Amharic Grammar, p. 1. ^ Ibid. p. 2-8. 

« Ibid. pp. 9, 10. 7 ji^id. p. 16. s Ibid. p. 24. 
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those of the form ftydli are passive ;fe(jdle, abstract nouns of quality; 
/(iV/V/, essence, quality, action, or concrete substance ; fagH, qualitr, 
concrete substantive, adjective ; fer/iU, passive participial acyectiTa* 

Compound nouns are formed from the Ethiopic gtaius eondndt^ 
and also from Amharic words, combining noun with noun, or with 
any other part of speech.^ 

Adjective stems of intenser meaning are formed by repetition of 
any of tlie radicals. 

The prefix ma- is used for infinitives, and retained in nouns dewed 
therefrom. 

The addition of -am to substantive stems forms adjectiveB tod 
sul)8tjintives of fulness, intenseness, &c. 

Substantives are also formed by -md. 

By -na, -dUj are formed substantives of quality from verbs. 

By -nd, -natj are formed abstract substantives from a^jectiTes, sob- 
stantives, and particles. 

By -nd substantives of office, habit, or quality, are formed froo 
adjectives and substantives. 

By ■<iwl similar substantives are formed, and also Gentile nonni 

By -yd joined to infinitives or simple roots are formed rms^^ 
aj^ency, instnunent, locality, object, &c.^ 

There is no adjectival expression of degrees of comparison.^ 

143. Gender is either masculine or feminine. The name* <rf 
females and of female ranks and offices are feminine, also thoee of the 
moon, the earth, countries, towns, &c., plants, collectives, and flevenl 
abstracts ; the sun and the stars are masculine. Feminines i» 
formed by -^, -td^ -tu, also by -nd and -nat,^ 

Tlie plural ending is -oC ', there is no dual. , Sometime* the 
Ethiopic ending -<7w is used, and -dt for feminine ; derivatives in •«» 
and some others make plural in -dt^ 

An accusative case is formed by adding -»i a genitive by prefixing 
ya-, which is relative pronoun. The genitive is also expressed by tb 
sfftfus consfriu'fu^y the governing noun adding a to a final con8ontnt» 
mid giving uj) its accent so as to compound with the genitive.^ 

144. For the personal pronouns and affixes see table (51). 

The demonstrative of the near is yih singular, iehiJi or J*^ 
])lural. 

That of the remote is yd singular, helziyd plural. 

The interrogatives are mdn singular, jydmdn plural, who! whidi' 
what sort of ? m^w, what ? yatj what ? minder, what ? 

Tlie nouns hdlahrf, rd», and nafes are used for self.® 

145. The verb has nine derived forms corresponding to tho« » 
Ethiopic and Arabic, l>esides other variations of stems with repetiti* 
<»f radicals.® The Arabic forms which it has are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, W 
and 1 1. The only passive is the reflexive. 

For the person elements, suffixed and prefixed, see table (51). 
The imperfect in Amharic is what Isenberg calls the contingn^ 

1 Isenberp. pp. 26, 27. * Ibid. pp. 29, 30. « Ibid. p. 82-55. 

* Ibid. p. 35. » Ibid. pp. 36, 37. • Ibid. pp. 88,8a 

7 Ibid. pp. iO, 41. « Ibid. p. 43-50. • Ibid. p. 58-W. 
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me in tliis language an abstract verbal conception, in 
ibjective process is so reduced that it often needs to be 
1 by external verbal elements. Its vocalisation, as that 
)pic imperfect, is a, i, e. That of the jussive, which 
is if i, i for transitives, and e, a, e for intransitives, is 
?, a, i; and, as in Ethiopic, the imperative stem is the 

jussive. But several verbs in Amharic have no jussive, 
imperfect for it. The infinitive (a, i, e), with possessive 
le subject, is used as a gerund, as in Ethiopic (128) ; it 
•e the suffixes, which unites with u in o, and is dropped 

vowels ; and it changes third singular feminine from 
lird plural from -iU^awi to -a<re, first plural from -dt'en to 
nd singular reverential from -awo to -air^. 
ominal infinitive is formed by the prefix ma-y and the 
?, a, iy or dy a, ^. 

n active pjirticiple (a, «, i) which may govern its object 
?nitive or an accusative, and a passive participle (e, a, t). 
•e verbal particii)les are supplied, as in Ethiopic, by the 
xed to the verb in its various i)er8ons, ya- to the perfect, 
> the imperfect. These formations may be declined not 
ig prepositions, but even by taking the accusative ending 
[18 a noun ending in a consonant takes u before this -t*, 
epresent the substance, a relative participle ending in a 
ke^ a before n to express the life of the person, and this 
honically by w before -en. If the relative participle ends 
ongs to the person, and is to be distinguished from the 

t is inserted before -en to express the substance.*^ 

ie reflexive forms drop t after a personal prefix of the 
passive or intransitive nature showing itself by a with 

iric language has developed greatly with the auxiliary 
id nnfniray the Ethiopic constructions with the imperfect 
nfinitive of another verb (125, 136). The verb, kalay 
is (Ethiopic, fuilava vorhanden ist), Jiabara, was ; nahara 
inct as an auxiliary verb ; but l^a coalesces into one 
le imperfect and sulfixed infinitive of the principal verb ; 
^Hira are both used only in tlie perfect, and tliey follow 
\\ which they are used.* 

le [>erfect of the verb is used as in the Syro- Arabian 
[lerally.^ 

e imperfect has so lost sense of subjective process that it 
when governed by a conjunction or turned into a jmrti- 
n- prefixed to it.* To sUite a fact it needs the help 

1 it is to be oliserved that in the third singular masculine, 
le final a, as if its subjective proc(»s8 were in some <legree 
r the principjd verb.^ When hala is subjoined to the 
litive it is reduced to ^/, not only in the third singular 

:, p. 65-73. 2 n,iti p, 169^ 8 Ibid. p. 79. 

. 66, 67, 70. * Ibid. p. 174. « Ibid. p. 67. 

' Ibid. p. 66. 
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masculine, but in all the persons except the first singular and the 
third singular feminine,^ perhaps because these two have weaker 
suffixes than the others with the infinitive, and therefore have more 
need of expression with hala, 

"VNTien the object suffixes are taken by these formations they are 
inserted before Ao/a.^ 

This verb hala, combined with the imperfect of a verbal root Aon, 
is used as an auxiliary verb, which, constructed with the suffixed 
infinitive of a principal verb, expresses a jwtential.' 

In these formations appears the African tendency to separate Ae 
process of being or doing from the stem of the verb ; and tiie same is 
seen in the facility of forming verbs by subjoining to adverbs iala, to 
say, or hadaraga or fiasana, to make^ (I. 11, 17, 19, 20, 28, 33, 37, 
50, 53, 69). 

146. The combination also in a compound of the construct noon 
with the genitive is a departure from the singleness of Syro-Arabian 
speech ; and the development of a copula n used with object suffixes 
as a separate word,* is a distinct approach to the fragmentarineas ol 
African speech. The nature of this element is most obscure, for the 
personal suffixes which represent the subject express the subject M 
object, as if being were an operation of the subject on himself. This 
difficulty does not occur >vith na or ni in Vei (L 37), nor with no in 
Wolofif (I. 28), nor with ni in Oti, in which latter n seems to be p»- 
nominal referring to the predicate, and i to connect this with the 
subject (I. 53). To make the predicate in Amharic the true suhjert 
of w, supposed to afiect the subject as its object, would be contnir 
to two habits of the language, that of using a suffix with the verb to 
corresi)ond with its subject as such, and that of using with the object 

earth spacious 3d fem. oH 
an accusative ending. Tims, in the sentence, Tiieder safi n ' at, 
the earth is spacious ; ® -at corresponds to vieder, which is a femini* 
noun, and if safi taken substantively were subject it should be repre- 
sented by a subject suffix with the verb, and if imdnr were the olg«* 
it should have the accusative ending ; n cannot l)e regarded a^ i 
preposition, for the prepositions take possessive suffixes (see ILtt 
102, 107). The contraction of idea of the verb is sho^vn in the laigf 
number of biliteral verbal stems. 

147. There are about six pure prepositions, and rather more coft- 
junctions." 

148. The order of the sentence is subject, predicate, copula ; th« 
adjective precedes the noun, and the governed won! the governing: 
suffixes and prepositions are no exception, as they are not words, W 
inseparable parts of words. 

The adjective often agrees with its sulwtantive in gender •» 
number, often does not ; but the adjective participle-s formed ww 
relative prefixed agree in gender and numlwr ; adjectives are often* i 
singular than plural, and masculine than feminine.* 

» Isenberg, p. 71. « Ibid. p. 142. » Ibid p. 72. 

* Ibid. p. 148. '^ Ibid. p. 65. • Ibid. p. 161. 

' Ibid. pp. 154. 158. 8 Ibid. pp. 162. 178. • Ibid. pp. 163, Itt 
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Nouns thought abstractly, and several denoting parts of the body or 
culties of the soul, are seldom used in the plural.^ 

When an accusative governs a genitive, the genitive precedes and 
kes the accusative ending instead of the governor.^ It is charac- 
ristic of Amharic to think a relation in connection, not with the 
ibstantive itself, but with the substantive determined by its accom- 
mying words. 

When a genitive has several adjectives qualifying it, the ya- of the 
initive is prefixed to each adjective, and may or may not be prefixed 
Iso to the substantive.^ 

When an accusative is qualified by an adjective, the -n is generally 
ot affixed to both, but sometimes to one and sometimes to the other ; 
rhen by several adjectives, each of them, and not the noun, has -n ; 
rhen it is a relative participle that agrees with the noun, the participle 

las the -n. in apostle pi. time in houie constr. Christian so 

149. Example: Ba'\awdry'at zamon ha ' bet ' a Krediydn }ilndeh 

'hich was 3d sing. fem. union fem. was Sd fem. in her all 3d ])l. poss. one bo()y 

V ' ala • f f^andiTiat nabara ' t*e' ba*t hul ' m awe ^mU ahjd 
one fem. son) and so that were thej far Christian pi. mid hU 3d sing. )>oh8. 
)'tnd'it nafsi'in tieski ' hon ' u ' deras ; Kresiiyan'dte'in hul ' u 
in Christ wholly neg. reflex, separate 3d pi. neg. all 3d pi. poss. rel. Adam child 
xi'Kregtoa kato Jo/ • t ' alay 'u • m; hid ' dfaice ya'IJadam le(j' 

'1. as were Sd pi. in body all 3d pi. poss. and to self 3<1 ]»1. poss. without 

i* henda nalKir ' u ba'segd htU ' d(awe • m la'rds ' dt^awe ydla 

Christ reL be lost 3d pL sinner pi. as were 3d pi. •«> iilsu by 

irtifios ya ' ijif ' u \dtjih'dn henda vabar'u; ^endchnm ha' 

^ faith all 3d pi. poss. in one CiiriHt be safe they nil 34l pi. pose, and in 

dyemdnot hul ' dfawe b'dnde Krestos dan * u hul ' dCatce ' m Ir 
i^tie calling pass, reflex, call 3d )>1. in one blood and be just 3d pi. in one 
'ide mafrdt ta ' t^ar • u b'dnde dame'm fadak ' u b'dnde 
Bpirit and be pure 3d pi. reflex, sanctify 3d pi. and Peter and to lielievers 
»a-n/a#e*m mU* ' u ta ' gadas ' u ' m ; Petrose'm la'miydmen 

^l 3d pi. poss. said ye rel. kingdom rel. priesthood people copula 

*«/ • u kola, }teldnt ya ' mamjestend ya ' kehen'at wagan n ' 

i }A. obj. rei. reflex, elect 3d sing. fem. and rel. reflex, sanctify 3d sing. fem. and 
«? eliu ya ' ta ' maraf ' at*e ' m ya ' ta ' qadas ' afe ' in 

i^keration %\ i>ers. manifest pi. that from darkness unto marvellous his unio 

^^tteied te ' gait ' u zand ka'falama tccula miydsdancq'aicc tcada 
^fht hb rel. call 2d pi. obj. accus. work 

^hdn'u yai'ar • dfehu ' n sera. In the time of the Apostles 
*^re was such an union in the Church that they were all one 
^y and one souL All Christians were quite uuseparated in Christ. 
* all of them were Adam's children after the flesh, and as in 
^emselves and without Christ tliey were lost sinners, so also by 
ith thev were saved in one Christ. Thev were all called with 
^e calling, justiHed by one blood, and purified and sanctified by 
*€ spirit. Peter also said to all believers, Ye are a royal, priestly 
H)ple, and a chosen and sanctified generation, that ye should 
^ow forth the works of Him who hath called you out of darkness 
^to His marvellous light;* ha governs ya\awdryat zaman (148); 
I L* elided after ba;^ \awdri is an active substantive (142) ; beta is 

' Isenlierg. p. 166. * Ibid. p. 167. » Ibid. p. 168. 

* Ibid. p. loU. * Ibid. p. 14-16. * Ibid. p. 18. 
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the construct state of Itet (143) ; krestiydn seems to be the wonl 
Cliristian ; ftendeh yalaC, what was so, expresses such ; -nat is fonBi- 
tive of abstract substantives, ^nde, one, ^ndenaiy oneness, union 
(142) ; ^ the tendency to subjoin the lighter conjunctions as enclitia 
to the first object which they affect shows that the relation is so weaklj 
thought that it needs adaptation to its object to give it vividnesB ; tlie 
sinqJe prepositions are prefixed, but relations which are compomKMof 
a prei)08ition and a noun insert between their two parts the object which 
they govern, for it is, in truth, dependent like a genitive on the seoood 
l)art, and sliould therefore precede the latter. Thus ^eski deraBWBua 
to the length ; '^ hon seems to correspond to Hebrew kun stetit^ Arabic 
and Etliiopic kdna extitit fuit The verb may be negatived by the 
negative iid prefixed and the negative tn suffixed ; ^ itnda precedes 
tlie verb which it afiects ; hdyhndnot seems to be a compound word; 
tlie verb ^amana means he believed,* and from this root in Ethiopie 
comes the nominal infinitive Jiamlndt^ faith ; ^ fnafrdt is a verbal noon 
from fara; ycnmn is the third singular imperfect of ^mnana; from this 
tlie relative participle is formed by prefixing yanie (145), which becomes 
yami before the y, so that yamiydmen is, he who believes;* and« 
ya is dropped iiiter the preposition, lamiydmen is, to him who belicTet; 
manfjestend seems to be an abstract noun formed by viartid from t 
T<K)t akin to Hebrew neged ante, nd^td princeps ; kehenat \a the 
alwtract of the noun for priest, corresponding to Hebrew koheriy Ethiopie 
knhan ; for ndfeliu see 146 ; fewelM is concrete nominal essence (141) 
of tawcdada, the passive reflexive of wcUada genuit, tegcUtu second 
))lural imi)erfect of galata ; iasdanaqa is causative of danaq^i^ which 
dimbtless moans he wondered ; of this the third singular imperfert 
ydsdan^/jfy and the relative participle of this would be yamiyaMlam^ 
wliieh causes to wonder; this dro(is the ya after icada, and takei 
thinl singular suffix awe ; yaCardtehu is, he who hath called you; it 
seems not to take a second ya- to put it in the genitive, but lets this 
l)e expressed by its iwsition ; it takes the accusative ending from it* 
governor (148). 

TAMACHEK 

150. The Berber dialects may be studied as an appendix to the 
S yro-Arabian languages, exhibiting as they do throughout their stiw- 
ture traces of affinity to those languages, but subject to Africin 
influences which have ol)scured the Syro- Arabian features. Of the* 
dialects that one will be described here which, being most remote froo 
external influence, may be supposed to have preserved the natite 
structure of the language in its greatest purity. Such is the Tami- 
(!hek ^ spoken by th(i Tuariks in the Sahara from the south of Trip<Jii 
Tunis, and Algiers to the Niger, and to the kingdoms of Haussa and 
liornu, and from the longitude of Timbuctu and the oasis of Tuat « 
the west to Fezzan and tlie country of the Tibbus on the east* In 
this great region, which not only has its wells and oases^ but is said 



* iR^nberg, p. 34. 

* Ibid. p. 55. 
^ Hauoteau, Gram. 



* Ibid. p. 55. » Dillmann, p. 211 

'^1. Tamachek, pp. xxvii. xxviiL 



=» Ibid. pp. 156, 157. 
s Dillmann, p. 2Vt 



s Ibid. p. 152. 
* Ii^enberg, pi. 94. 
« Ibid. p. vui. 
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ive water almost everywhere not far beneath the surface, and 

years to be covered with herbage,^ the Tuariks live as 

with their camels, asses, and goats.^ 
Tamachek has, h, q, x> A ^> 9i fft V* t dt §y ?, 5> t, d, 8, z, «, ?•, 

w, m, a, i, Uyt,u,e; g and x are weak utterances of g and z.^ 
jtters are very liable to euphonic change ; the spirants espe- 
s imperfectly distinguished from each other ;^ e is often 

like French ew, especially before the last letter of a word ; 

trowels are often changed for one another, being subordinate 

onsonants ; formative consonants take vowels when required 

by of utterance.* 

S^ouns have two genders, the masculine and the feminine ; 

bers, the singular and the plural. 

leral the singular of masculine nouns begins with a vowel, 

: u ; the plural of masculine nouns begins with «, but u or e, 

itial of singular, is retained in plural ; feminine nouns both 

and plural begin with t 

tions to these rules are not numerous. Yet there are some 

e nouns, as well singular as plural, which begin with a 

,t, some masculine plurals begin with a, and some feminine 

igular or plural do not begin with tJ 

ming a feminine singular noun from a masculine, t is usually 

re the initial vowel, and also at the end ; but many feminines 

the final t. Use only can teach the gender of a noun.® 
\en unitatia, or noun of the individual, is formed from a coUec- 
bhe feminine formation ; and in the same way a diminutive 
1 from a masculine noun.* 

line plurals may be divided into two classes, those which 
1 n, and those which take a either instead of a final vowel of 
liar, or instead of the vowel before its last letter. These two 
e sometimes combined. But the final n is the most general 
the plural, it becomes for facility of utterance an, en, ox in, 
)r % occur before the last syllable of a singular noun, it is 
' changed to u in the masculine plural. ^^ 
line plurals prefix t to the masculine plural, 
lasculine plural end in n or en, the plural of the feminine will 
7) ; if in -an, the feminine often ends in atin. 
line singulars ending in a or i generally make plural in -uin ; 
S8, but rarely, in -ua,^^ 
The marks of case are placed before the noun, n, en, or ne for 

% for dative, 8 for ablative ; there is no element for the 
e ^2 or for the nominative. 

is no article ; but the demonstrative, followed by n of the 

may be used to represent a preceding noun in apposition 

following one.*2 

teao, p. ix. note. ' Ibid. p. xxi. ^ Ibid. p. xiv. 

p. 3-10. * Ibid. p. 11-13. «» Ibid. pp. 10, 13. 

pp. 15, 16. » Ibid. pp. 17, 18. • Ibid. pp. 19, 29. 

p. 19-23. " Ibid. pp. 24, 25. " Ibid. pp. 27. 28. 

» Ibid. p. 29. 
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The cardinal numbers take a feminine form when connected with t 
feminine noun.^ 

154. The separate personal pronouns are : 



3 



"^ /»- 



in the singular, nek^ kai masc, kein fem., enta masc, enicU fern. ; in 

1 2 



>^ 



the plural, neJcJcenid masc., nekkenetui fem., kawenid masc, kametidkiSL^ 

3 



entenid masc, entenetid fem. The first and second singular may be 
strengthened with -m, -unan^ or -udef^ and the third singular masculine 
with -<Zef.2 1 2 3 

, • » 

The possessive suffixes are, in the singular, -t, -k masc, -m fem., •«; in 
1 2 3 

the plural, -ner, -nuen masc, -enkeinet fem., -nesen masc, -netend fern. 
The initial 7i, mi in the second and third plural suffixes, seems to be p- 
nominal connective representing the noun as in connection. The first 
singular -t may be preceded or followed by n, which seems to be part 
of the first person ; the second and third singular suffixes may 1* 
preceded by enw«, which is probably connective, the third ongnltf 
being -ennea or -ennitJ^ The possessive suffixes may be preceded not 
only by n but also by in, the first singular becoming -u\ theytf* 
then iWM, inneky inneiUf innes or innit, innener^ innuen^ wwwiwwi 
innesen, innesenet.^ 12 3 1 2 

The object suffixes of the verb are -i, -k -7/1, 4 4et ; -nei-j -teen -ke^ 
3 1 2 3 1 }_ 

-ten 'tenet ; the indirect object suffixes are -t, -k -w, -% ; -nef^ -im •*»»«'» 
3 

-.ve;i -senet ; of these latter the second and third persons take wc«< 
them a or Aa, sometimes in the singular, always in the plural* 

The simple demonstrative is in the singular \ca or a masculine, /• 
feminine ; in the plural, id masculine, ti feminine ; the strong^ 
(hunonstrative is awa this, awin that. The preceding may all ^ 
strengthened with a demonstrative element 'ref or -det ;^ thereat 
also separate demonstratives dtdef there, da here, din there, »»^* 
masculine, veftin feminine, void. The demonstrative is used for * 
relative, and it then precedes a preposition which governs it> b^^ 
attracted by its antecedent^ 

The reflexive pronoun is the separate personal pronoun follovcdH 
iman^ with the i)ossessive suffix, as nekku iman'in^ myself, ^^^ 
Hanotcau translates moipersonne de mot ; when it is governed by apK" 
position this is inserted before iman^ the more objective port, as fi^ 
dman'in from myself.^ 

Th(j interrogative for persons and things is ma ; its substantive'* 

» Hanotenu, p. 127. ' Ibid. p. 82. » Ibid. pp. 32, 33. 

* Ibid. p. 34. » Ibid. p. 35. • Ibid. p. 37. 

7 Ibid. pp. 38, 46. 8 Ibid. p. 45. 
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with it in the genitive ; it precedes a preposition wliich 



monstratives way ia, wiy tiy may take the possessive suffixes 

ss le mieriy &c.^ 

he adjective is included within the verb, being expressed by 

>le,^ and having no forms for degrees of comparison. It 

,h its noun in gender and number, except that in the plural 

y one form for both genders.* 

bject affixes of tlie verb are : 



Singular. 






Plural. 






• • • • 


f 


1. 




n 




• 9 m • V 


d 


2. 


masculine . . 


t — 


m 


asculine . i 




2. 


feminine . . 


t — 


mt 


minine . . t 




3. 


masculine . . 


— 


n 






3. 


feminine . . 




nt 



rbal stem with these person elements is an indefinite tense 
presses the fact thought as completed without defining the 
t is sufficiently analogous to the Syro- Arabian perfect to be 

perfect. 

hanged into an actual present in certain verbs, generally 
ch have more than two radicals, by a before the last radical, 
•omes i when negatived ; in others a derived form expressive 
;ives duration to it^ 
ut in the past by being preceded by kelad, which, followed 

present, expresses imperfect, and by perfect a pluperfect ; 

put in the future by having ad prefixed, or to make it 
la or rcL"^ 

'ond singular imperative is the stem of the verb ; the second 
t masculine, -viei feminine.^ 

erbs having one or two radical consonants often begin with 
which appears, from its changeableness, not to be radicaL 
s vowel is a in the imperative and future, it is generally u 
feet ; in a few instances it is t in the imperative and future, 
the perfect.^ 

great number of verbs having one or two radical consonants 
the end of the root in the first and second singular, and a in 
her persons ; which, however, generally changes to i when 
is negatived, and often, when in the third singular or first 

takes an object suffix of the third singular, sumetimes also 
t of third plural, the initial t of the suffix l>eiug then 
^^ the vowels a, e, following in the imperative a doubled 
)metime8 change to u in the tenses.^* 
. participle is formed by subjoining, for the masculine singular, 

third singular masculine of the perfect, for the feminine 
t to the third singular feminine of the {Derfect ; a plural for 
lers is formed by adding to the masculine singular the termi- 

oteau. pp. 46, 48. ' Ibid. p. 33. * Ibid. p. 50. 

p. 50-64. » Ibid. p. .^5. • Ibid. pp. 57, 58. 

. pp. 58, 60. « Ibid. p. :*6. » Ibid. i»p. 60, 61." 

. pp. 61, 62. " Ibid. p. 63. 
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nation of the [Jural as in substantives. This participle thus foimed 
from the perfect is past, when similarly formed from present or futon 
it is present or future.^ 

158. The verb has several derived forms with elements prefixed or 
suffixed to the verbal root. 

1, «-, causative ; 2, iu-, passive ; 3, wi-, reciprocal when used with 
causative, passive, neuter; 4, W7w-, mm-, reciprocal; 5, 4, beoome; 
6, /-, habitual ; 7, second radical doubled, habitual ; 8, a before kst 
radical, habitual, used generally with oausatives and passives; 9, » 
before the last radical, habitual, used with causatives ; 10, -Oj -a, -Hy 
habitual, used with causatives and with combinations of 1, 2, and 3.^ 

There are the following combinations of these forms, 2, 1 ; 1, 4 ; 3, 1 ; 
8, 1 ; 9, 1 ; 8, 2 ; 6, 3 ; 6, 4 ; 6, 5 ; 10, 2, 1 ; 10, 1, 4 ; 6, 3, 1, V 

The conjugation of the derived forms differs in nothing from that 
of the simple verb.* 

The habitual forms express the frequentative, the continued.' 

The second form and the sixth do not generally admit the vowel 
changes of 156.® 

In the third form a changeable a (156) becomes % after m, and the 
other vowel changes of 156 generally take place. "^ 

159. With a negative the future is expressed by an habitual per- 
fect, and the imperative by an habitual imperative.® 

The reflexive verbal idea is expressed by the verb, followed bj 
iinarif soul, person, with the proper i)ossessive suffix.* 

Tliere is a verb emuSf a copula, and a verb el, to have.^® 

An interrogation is expressed with mir after the verb, whether 
immediately or not.^^ 

A verb is negatived by l)eing preceded by ur or u, and a in the 
last syllable then becomes t^^ (155, 156). 

A future past (shall have) may be expressed by the future of wm 
followed by the perfect of the verb, each with its person. But soch 
relative tenses are little used.^^ 

The verbal infinitive is generally expressed by the future, aad the 
nominal infinitive by the verbal noun.^* 

160. When personal suffixes are employed both for the direrf 
object and the indirect, the indirect precedes the direct; andwhrt 
the verb is affected also with the adverbial d (here, hereupon), the 
follows tlie object suffixes. ^^ 

Any particle affecting a verb attracts to itself from the verb la 
object suffix, the adverbial suffix d here, hereupon, or the subjoinw 
n which forms the participle. ^^ 

The particles a, as, fa, ha, before a verb strengtlien the assertioOi 
a and as being used before the past, ra and Iva before the future; 
thev seem each to involve a demonstrative element^* 

161. Verbal nouns of the action are formed from Uie verbal sW* 

* Hanoteau, pp. 63, 64. « Ibid. p. ^Q, » Ibid. p. 67. 

* Ibid. p. 68. » Ibid. p. 76. • Ibid. pp. 71. 77. 
7 Ibid. p. 72. 8 Ibid. pp. 76, 91. » Ibid, pt 82. 

w Ibid. pp. 83, 85. » Ibid. p. 87. " Ibid. pp. 87. » 

" Ibid. p. 91. " Ibid. pp. 92, 98. " Ibid. u. 94-W. 

" Ibid. p. 99. 
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1, o- ; 2, Or, with a between the radicals ; 3, a-, with 
e last radical ; i, t -t; 5, ^ -aut ; 6, t -i. The first for- 
led with causatives and with some passives and reciprocals ; 
of this formation end in L The second formation belongs 
three radicals, and these verbs have generally at the same 
of action of the third and fifth forms. The sixth form is 
quent ; its ^ is generally followed by t, and a changeable a 
les u.^ 

the agent are formed by prefixing a to the verbal stem, 
g a before its last radical, or by prefixing aw, am, or anm^ 
ith insertion of a before the last radical.^ 
le number of the particles which correspond to our preposi- 
)s, and conjunction is restricted enough in Tamachek ; and 
1 may be translated into French by many different words, 

the sense of the phrase. The prepositive, adverbial, and 

expressions are formed either by means of verbs or by 

d particles, or by the help of substantives verbal for the 

id denoting a state or manner of being," ^ 

ositions in accordance with their nominal nature take the 

iffixes.** 

sient sense of relation is accomjmnied by a remarkable 

connect related objects by means of pronominal elements ; 
to him to fHther his of young man 

la • « I • H ' 8 wabaradf he said to the father of the 

probably the reason that any particle preceding a verl) as 
t attracts to itself from the verb any element suffixed to 
for owing to the deficient sense of relation the mind fails 
dative eltMuent transitionally, and tends to take up into it 
f'nt, omitting the transition. When an element is relative 
t^nds to take up what the verb passes to in the conception 
:ting the transition, that is, the verb itself, 
re is in this language a singular mixture of African and 
n characteristics. And the African characteristics are 
lu those which show themselves in Ethiopic and Amharic. 
U'T languages there is evidence of a tendency to contract 
lought by limitiition of its object (123, 146), and also of a 
detach from the verl)al stem the process of being or doing 
Ijoth which characterise African speech. But in Tamachek 
1 African feature is the tendency which distinguishes the 
iges to express as a prefix the substinco of the noun and 
[xTson of the verb. The rules given in 152 in reference 
1 letters of nouns are strikingly suggestive of the structure 
LHLS, or rather of this in its reduced form as it appears in 
I in Oii, BuUom, and Woloff, and the tendency to jmt the 
-e the verb led to the applici\tion to the perfect of the per- 
?8 which in Syro- Arabian lK?longed to the imperfect, so as 
he distinction between these two tensers. Such a pjirt 
, indefinite as to position in time, is found generally in 

>p. 101, 102. « Ibid. p. 105. » Ibid. p. 108. * Ibid. p. 36. 

G 
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African languages. It is the action of African influence on a Syro- 
Arabian language which seems to be indicated in the Tamachek for 
Illations. Indeed, it is remarkable that these retain so much of that 
essentially Syro- Arabian feature, internal vowel change, not only in 
the verbal formations, but also in the plural nouns. The grammaticfti 
elements also are to a great extent Syro-Arabian ; t for the feminine 
gender and for the nomen unitatis ; the nasal for the plural, the brotd 
vowel a for the plural (130), the elements of the personal pronomu^ 
the elements of the derived forms of the verb ; a expressive of the 
stronger process of being or doing, differently applied, however, in 
Tamachek, in which often it expresses an actual present or a future, 
and absorbed by the first and second singular, so as to be reduced to 
I, wliile it has to be supplied with the other more objective peTS(Hl^ 
changed into i also in the last syllable after a negative, as in the pre- 
sent tense of Kafir verl)s. 

lion with panther with with jackal ]«ft 

164. Kxiunplc : Awaqqaa d * aJiar et ' tahuri d ' ctbeggi ^"^^ 

be 3il pL pi. comrade pi. day one hunt 3d pi. find 3d pi. aheep kill 3il pi 

emus • en imidaw ' eii; ahel Hen geddel ' en egrato ' en tehali enht ' n ' 

lier 3d sing, spenk lion 3d sing, say to them who to lu Sd alnf. divide 

fet; % ' siul awaqqas % • nmrha • sen^ mwha'ne^ % ' c«»* 

part. pi. meat pi. these say 3d pi. jackal he that 3d sing, be little pari ameif 

en isa ' n wi'def ; enna * n aheggi enia tea i ' nderr ' en de ' 

us 3d siDg. divide jackal pL meat pi. 3d sing, make four fern, parta Sd ni^ 

net ; i ' zzun abeggi isa • n % ' ga okkoz • et tefal ; i ' 

say to them come 2<1 pL imper. each one fut. 3d sing, take part of it 

nna'ha * sen aiau * t ak Hen ad % • etkei tafdt'enn'ii ; 

dd. sing, come hereupon lion 3d xing. say to him to jackal which ol «U 

i ' usa • d awaqqas i • nna'ha • « i • abetrgi ma «ieW 

))art my among them 3d sing, lay to him jackal be Uke 3d pi. fem. tel^^ 

fa/ult'in'd'esenet; % ' nna'ha * s abeggi via ' net dkdM' 

fem. that to thee 3d sing. fem. pleasing becomes 3d sing, say to him lion b^ 

t taha'k t * egraz ' et ; i ' nna'ha ' 8 awaqgot ^f 

2(1 pers. know sing, division Sil sing, strike him 3d sing, kill him when 3d sinSi^ 
t ' essin'ed ta'zzunt i ' iuit ' t i ' nM ' t ; as i ' v^ 
jackal seek 3d pi. thait fut. 3d sing, divide part meat pL 3d sing. fem. sij ^ 
aheggi egmi ' en wa ha i ' zzun ' en i'sa'n; t ' oww *•* 
tliem I dem. fut. 3d sing, divide part. 3d sing. fem. mix m««t pL " 

am tahuri nekku ha i ' zzim 'en t ' eserti ««•»•" 

jackal with meat pi. of sheep 3d sing. fem. begin division 3d ting. fua. a^ 

abegtfi d ' isa ' n en'teliali t ' iiles tazzunt t ' ^ 

six fem. parts they three of them when 3d sing, see lion that3dBi( 

sedis • et tejul etitenid kerad ' esen ; as t • ni atcaqqas awin » 

say to 3d sing. obj. we three of us parts these fem. six fern. *^ 

nna'ha ' s nMc^nid kerad/enei' tefut ti ' def' sedis • et J**" 

them fem. be part. 3d sing. fem. say to him this of lion tUi 

tenet ilan ; t ' enna'ha's taJiuri ta'rer n'atcafiq(U,i^^ 

of chief of us that of three fem. of eye pi. dem. pi. fem. 3d pen. btredfil^^ 

n'amcqqarne'ner ta ' s'kei'ad • et eii'titt'atcin ti i • setgef'*' 

pi. fem. 3d sing. fem. say 3d sing. obj. lion who2dpen.pron.fem.8daiiS><**^ 
in; i ' nna ' s atcaqqas ma kem » * ' ' 

learu part, division this 3d sing. fem. sny to him stroke that fsm. v 

dmcd ' en ta'zzun't ta'ret' ; t ' enna ha ' 8 t'iui't ta w*** 

part, jackal it to me 3d sing. caus. learn part, division this . 

n abeggi efitat'h'i i ' s ' elmed'en ta'zzunt taret, lion »■ 
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ither and tahuri and jackal were comrades ; one day they huntecl, 
y found a sheep, they killed her ; lion 8i)oke, and said to them, 
lo is to divide to u8 these meats ? they said, Jackal, he that is legist 
us. Jackal divided the meats; he made four parts; he said Uy 
m, Come, each one shall take a part of it ; hereupon lion came, 
I to him, to jackal, Which of all is my part among them ? jackal 
I to him. They are alike, take one that is pleasing to thee ; lion 
I to him, Thou knowest not division ; he struck him, he killed 
I. When jackal died they sought (one) that would divide the 
its ; tahuri said to them. Here am I to divide ; she mixed meats 
jackal with meats of sheep ; she began division ; she made six 
is, they (being) three ; when lion saw that, he said to her. We (are) 
ee, these six parts, who owns them ; tahuri said to him. This for 
I, this for our chief, the third for the eyes that are red ; lion said 
lier. Who taught thee this division ? she said to him, The stroke 
t killed jackal, it taught me this division ; ^ imulawen is masculine 
ral of amidi,'^ the feminine plural is timidawin ;^ mahanevy the 
^rrogative and relative pronouns, are amongst those particles which, 
ceding a verb, attract suffixes belonging to the verb, though not 
participle -n (160, 162) ; a relative or interrogative pronoun is 
owed by a participle;* teful is the plural of tafult;^ aiaut is 
)erative of an obsolete verb ; * egrazet seems to be a derived verb 
the fifth form (158) ; tittaicin is plural of tit; a personal pronoun 
ubject attracts the object suffixes from the verb, thus entat'hi. 

HAUSSA. 

5. The Haussa language, which borders on Tamachek to tlie 
, shows traces of affinity to it, and through it to the Syro 
an, but so faint and uncertain that one might v say that Syro- 
m features vanish in Haussa. 

consonants are /i, k^ g, li, y, ^*, t, d, <*, 8^ z, Vy l, n, /, w, b, m; 

\ double consonant, characteristic of these parts of Africa ; kw 

•curs. The vowels are a, c, t, o, u; the diphthongs are ei 

other concurrent vowels get each its full sound ; n becomes 

e6.« 

Abstract nouns of action or quality are formed by -ta ; nouns 
^ent by ma-, mai- suigular, magu- plural ; diminutives by dolt- 
yaya- plural.^ 

have two numbers, singular and plural. The plural is 

> variously as to be scarcely reducible to rule ; sometimes by 

mlistituted for last vowel ; sometimes by -t, or by -/ preceded 

le consonant as that which l)egin8 the last syllable, changing 

lal vowel into no or o or a ; sometimes by inserting a before 

liable.* 

■e two genders, masculine and feminino, which, however, 
principally sexual ; the termination 4 belongs chiefly to 
ae, -a to the feminine.* 

. p. 133. * Ibid. PL 23. ' Ibid. p. 24. 

\. * Ibi<l. p. 1-J6. • Schon, (rraiii. Haussa, p. 1-3. 

• Ibid. p. 5. » Ibid. p. 6. 
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Ciises are expressed by prepositions ; n- belongs to the genitive, bat 
is more frequently omitted. The genitive follows its governing noun; 
the object without mark of case follows the verb, and the subject 
always precedes the verb.^ 

Adjectives are few, and may either precede or follow the noon. 
They sometimes have the endmgs -t masculine, -a feminine ; but are 
sometimes formed with the connective pronominal prefixes no- mascn- 
line, tOr feminine, or ma-j mat- singular, masu- pIuraL Sometimes, 
instead of an adjective qualifying a noun, another noun is used, either 
in apposition to the former or governed by it.* 

There is no adjectival expression of degi'ees of comparison.' 

167. The pei-sonal pronouns are, in the singular, first, ina masculine, 
jiia or ia feminine ; second, ka or kai masculine, ki feminine ; thiiJ, 
^i, ya, or sa masculine, to, tfa, or tat feminine ; in the plural, first 
mu, second ku, third su, sometimes uttered with final n* InVfi 
also the first plural is mu. The reflexive element is kau, as kanka, 
thyself ; but with the fii"st singular it is kai.^ 

The demonstrative elements are wa, Ha, no, da, which may 1« 
variously compounded with ench other ; the interrogative and relatire, 
mif inehy wimiie, wonna, ena, kaka^ tea, da, wodda, xoonne; the indefinite, 
kowha, icottu.^ 

168. The verb has in some few instances the following deriwJ 
forms, inceptive -wa, completive -o, passive -u, little used. Some verb* 
are formed with -sie, which is changed to -«a in the third singuitf 
masculine and feminine.^ 

An actual present is expressed by na between the subject person 
and the verb, and sometimes a j)erfect by ku in the same plate; * 
future is expressed by repeating before the verbal stem the final 
vowel of the subject person ; the subject i)er8on followed by the 
^'erbal stem expressi*8 a perfect.® 

There is a verb of existence present or past, wa, neh, keh, or with 
feminine subject t*e; of existence future, mmnia, with the final vow 
of subject [)ei*son prefixed.^ 

169. There are very few prepositions or conjunctions.^® 

which be certainly little by Med ^ 

170. Examples: (1.) Wondda keh gaskia karami ga tri dvi^ 

And foei ■•■ 

which is in fact the smallest of all seeds.^^ (2.) Da makiyafMi^ 

they be nieu gen. him 

)iu ?ie/t mtitmii n ' m, and a man's foes are his own jHjople;"''^ 
is the sann; ius Tamachek de or d ; makiya is plural of makiyh «■■ 

man good from good 8**- 
mntani is plural of mutum. (3.) Mutum nagari daga keao «* 

treasure <^eu. heart he bring out things which pi. good bad ■*' 

snnikumi n ' siifia ya kao icose ahuhua masu ' keaa, mugu \wA^ 

from had gen. treasure he bring out things bad 

daga mugu n * suinikuini ya kao wose ahubna miagUy a man that tf 

> Schon, pp. 6, 7. * Ibi.l. pp. 8, 9. » Ibid, p lOi 

< Ibid. p. 14. 5 Ibi.i. p. 15. • Ibid, p 1«-1^ 

7 Ibid. p. 20. • Ibid. p. 23-25. » Ibid. pp. 81.* 

J« Ibid. pp. 29, 30. n Ibid. p. 7. 
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X)d from the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth things which 
re good, a bod man from the bad treasure bringeth forth bad things ; ^ 

not that 

htihua is plural of ahUy miagu plural of mugu, (4.) Ba wonnan 

hich be go inside gen. mouth 

la keh sua fiki m ' bahkt, not that which goeth into the mouth ; ^ 

they fat. allow to teach any who be 

iki means belly. (5.) Su u ' berj'i ga hoy a kohwa woddanda keh 

iah learn 

*h koyoy they shall be permitted to teach any who is willing to 
am ; ^ koya and koyo do not tally with the meaning given to -o in 

S8 ; woddanda is a remarkable compound of demonstrative elements. 

any he fat. do will father gen. me 
>.) Kohfoa si % • yi yirda oba n ' a, whosoever shall do the will 
I my father.* 

171. In the fourth and fifth examples, as well as in the actual 
resent (168), may be observed a tendency to detach from the 
prbal stem the process of doing or being ; and in such a word as 
lasukecu) there is an openness of texture, as of parts imperfectly 
ombined. But there is nothing which can be properly regarded as 
he fragmentariness of pure African speech. The inner plural is still 
etained ; and some of the grammatical elements still betray a Syro- 
irabian affinity. That affinity explains the small degree in which 
he natural integers of thought are broken into parts, compared with 
rhat takes place in the adjacent Negro languages. When Haussa is 
om pared with Arabic and Hebrew, there may be observed, along with 
»ther much more striking differences, a comparative smallness in the 
eparate thoughts. Such a reduction is to be seen also in Ethiopic 
ind Amharic. For just as the Chinese family, when in Burmese it 
ipproaches the quicker thought of India, exhibits in that language a 
■Ruction or limitation in the object which the mind thinks in a single 
»ct (21, 38), so does the Syro- Arabian manifest the same tendency 
n Ethiopic and Amharic, as it comes under the influence of African 
excitability (123, 146) ; a tendency also to be seen in Haussa, whose 
^flfinity to the Syro-Arabian is more remote. Tamachek or Berl>er is 
^«8 affected, being spoken by a race which is partially separated by 
'he desert from the genuine African influence. 

Throughout the five groups into which the races and languages of 
^*iankin<i have been put in this chapter, everywhere the tendency to 
•hink small objects in the successive acts of the mind has been found 
[^tt)portional to the readiness of excitability of the race, or, in other 
^'ords, to the quickness and mobility of their mental action, while 
'he tendency to think large objects has been found proportional to the 
^^owness and persistence of their mentiil action. 

The same concomitance of variation of thought and language will 
■^ found to prevail in the great family which remains to be studied. 

« Schun, p. 10. * Ibid. p. 16. ' n,id. p. 17. * Ibid. p. 18. 
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VL — Hie hido-European LomguageB. 

1. The IndoEuropcan languages, in their most ancient and origiiul 
fonn, diirer from the Syro- Arabian in this characteristic princijile of 
their structure, that while the latter take into the thought of Uh' 
root elements which are closely combined with it in the conception of 
fact, the former generally add such elements externally to tie root, 
thinking them in a succession of mental acts of which the thou£|)it of 
the root is one ; and they scarcely ever think the root except as part of 
an idea to which the other parts are added externally to form the idea. 

Now this characteristic difference receives its explanation at once 
from the law which has been traced in the preceding sections through 
the languages of the world. For the Indo-European structure is a 
I)artial breaking into fragments of integers of thought which Syro- 
Arabian keeps entire, a narrowing of the momentary field of view, » 
as to resolve the idea into a succession of parts which the Syio- 
Arabian embraces in one view. And the quicker excitalnlity of 
mental action wliich, according to our law, should correspond to ihi? 
ti'udency to resolve speech into fragments, is foimd in fact to exist in 
the nature of the European compared with that of the Arabian and 
the Chinese (chap, i.. Part I., Sect. V., 1, 6). 

In the Syro-Arabian family of languages, when affected, as in 
Ethiopic, with the ready excitability of A&ica, there is an approach 
to the Indo-Euro})ean treatment of the root as a mere fragment of 
an idea (Y. 123). And in the Chinese family the same is to be 
ol)served in Burmese, in which thought is quickened by Indian 
influence (Y. 21). And on the other hand, in those Indo-Euo* 
jKum languages which were spoken by races of slower mental action, 
the root tends to be thought with more fulness as a complete idea, 
and to take up elements into it. For in every case the magnitude of 
tlie object which the mind fliinks in its single acts varies inveraeljtf 
the quickness of its action. 

Tliis remains to be set forth in full in the Indo-European language^ 
in connection with the other features of their structure ; which, how- 
ever, may Iw more briefly stated as to those languages which aw 
familiar to every scholar. 

SANSKRIT. 

2. Sanskrit developed the consonants more tlian the vowels. R 
had the four mutes and nasal of the post-palatal, palatal, cerehtal, 
doiital, and labial orders. The ante-}>alatals are not in the written 
alphabet; and though the dentids are often followed by y, theystiD 
reUiin their own character. Of the spirants it had the faucal ^, the 
palatal, ante-palatal, and dental spirants, but no medial spirants excepi 
7/ and v ; of the vibratiles it had r and /. To these should be added f 
to rej)reftent the vowel r ; for though r cannot be properly uttered as ■ 
vowel, it may Ixj uttered with a sustained sonancy (202). The §•»• 
skrit vowcjIs r are de.scril)ed as involving a very short and a longi; 

^ Williams, Sanskrit Gram., p. 7 ; Bopp, Gram. Sans., i«ct. 12. 
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) they ought to be written ri and p. The cerebral / also 
le Vedas.^ 

« observed that the cerebrals and sonant vowel r Sanskrit 
non with the Dravidian languages, except that the latter 
irly a vowel in the Dravidian languages, as it cannot with- 
l form a syllable. There are euphonic affinities between 
is and cerebrals which might suggest the supposition that 
Is were ante-palatals more or less changed in their utterance 
m influence; thus s is ante-palatal, yet its euphonic affinities 
, and the affinity of t for n seems to prove it to be «, yet 
f&iities of 11 are cerebral. 

simple vowels which Sanskrit notes as distinct are a, t, 
rt and long ; but % or i, and u or u^ may each be com- 
ith a, making what is called the Guna of those vowels, 
>, or with d making what is called their Vriddhi, namely, 
>ng8 ai and au. In the same way p and p make Guna ar 
li dr. There is no Guna for a, but a is Vriddhi for a. 
eak nasal, and at the end of a word after a vowel becomes 
alisation called amutwara; any of the nasals following a 
coming immediately before a spirant or vibratile in the 

is weakened to this nasalisation.^ The nasal is partly 

' the vowel (202), and its breath partly taken by the spirant 

Vj when immediately preceded in a word by any other 

han r, is pronounced w. 

ibral consonants are rarely found at the beginning of 

no accent in ordinary speech,* and each word runs into 
final vowel of the former either combining with an initial 
le latter or becoming a semi- vowel before it ; but if a as 
word follows a final e or o, it is dropped ; if a final e or o 
re any other initial vowel but a, e is changed to ay, J to 
y or V is dropped if the initial be that of another word, 
I if it }ye that of an affix. ^ 

utterance was indolent, and deficient in versatility, as 
m the extent to which it weakened the consonants— for 
e nasals and 8 — and slurred over the transitions of utter- 
nging concurrent elements. 

es, as well as ;^', f , and 8, being called hard, and the other 
ioft, a tenuis at the end of a word or stem generally becomes 

medial before a soft or vowel initial ; and a medial at 
jomes unaspirated tenuis before a hard initial, throwing 
[)iration if it be aspirate on an initial g, dy or b ; but a 

generally turns into a nasal a preceding final consonant ; 
I end of a word is assimilated by an initial k\ g\ or I; t 
md of a word being followed by an initial x'l both the final 
ial become k' ; k' or (j at the end of a stem before <, t*, or 
t ; cT at the end of a stem l)ecomes d, and b* becomes h 

t\ and these become d^ ; if n at the end of a wonl is 

n», p. 8. ' Ibid. p. .*>. ' Ibid. pp. 9, 10. 

* Ibid. p. H. * Ibid. p. 22-24. 
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followed by an initial h\ f, or t, then x'» f , or « is inserted between 
(177), and n becomes anu^wara ; « or r at the end of a word becomes 
a mere breathing before an initial Zr, A;', />, ;t/, x* or 8, or at the end of a 
sentence ; 8 at the end of a word, preceded by a, becomes u before a 
soft consonant or a, and combines with the a preceding it into o, but 
before any vowel except a it is dropped ; also if the initial is a, instead 
of a soft consonant this a is dropped ; 8 at the end of a word, pre- 
reded by a before a soft consonant or a vowel, is dropped ; « at the 
(*n(l of a word, preceded by any other vowel but a or a, and follower! 
by a soft r/)nsonant or a vowel, becomes r, unless the following initial 
l)e r, in which case the 8 is dropped, and the preceding vowel » 
lengthened ; the pronouns 808 and 6808 drop the final 8 before any 
consonant ; h at tlie end of a stem beginning with d becomes g beforp 
f or t\ and the t or f becomes (T ; h ai the end of a stem not begin- 
ning with d or n is dropped before t or t\ and the radical vowel 
lengthened, t or t* l)ecomes d* ; r at the end of a word before a tenni* 
bectomes spirant akin to the tenuis ; r at the end of a word precedeil 
by a, and f oUow^ed by r, is dropi)ed ; x' ^^ the end of a stem before / 
or <' becomes f , and the t or ^* becomes cerebral ; x' o^ i **» ^^ ^ 
of a stem before d^ becomes (/, and the <r becomes rf* ; « at the end 
of a stem before d* becomes c/, 8 l^fore 8 becomes t. At the end of 
a word, or at the end of a stem before an affix beginning with a oon- 
sonant, concurrent consonants are not permitted, an aspirated con- 
sonant drops its aspinition, h becomes k or f, a palatal becomes 
guttural or cerelmd, x' and s become either k or f,^ 

3. The noun has three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
and three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. 

Nominal stems ending in a are apt to express the feminine gender 
by lengthening a ; the feminine gender is also expressed by -t ; some 
stem endings, as -//, are (ixclusively feminine ; others, as -ana, -/^ 
-//a, -tra, neuter; others of all genders. 

Th(» Sanskrit root, in becoming a nomiiud or verbal stem, often affecw 
its vowel with Guna or Vriddhi, that is, combines with it a or'' (ft 
Tliis change cannot be explained on euphonic principles. Itisw 
doubt expressive of a greater fulness in the thought of the root wben 
ciulKKlicMl in certain stems than as thought in the abstract or in other 
stems. The vowel a is suggestive of strength by reason of its laijW 
volume of breath and the additional action of the chest which iw 
utterance brings into i>lay ; whereas i reduces this to a minimum, anrt 
if used on account of this property will express weakness. Alon2 
vowtd or Vriddhi may ])ring into notice the quiescence of the orgatf 
of the mouth while it is Ix^ing uttered, and be then expressive ("^ 
(piicscence or relaxation. 

Nominal sUnns may be divided into the following eight clafw*, 
romprising different fonnations, which may be illustrated by singtf 
exain|>les : 

r. Mtisculine and neuter stems in -a, feminine in -ii and 4. 

(1.) From nx)t«: div shine, dcva a deity, yw// join, yf>/*a joining* 
X'm// sliinc, xuh\i beautiful, x'^^*^* ^<^"^* > ^T* ^^> hlrdka di^fi 
* Williams, pp. 26-38, 121-120 ; Bopp. Gram. Saiw., p. 86-62. 
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ikd fern., npt dance, nart'aka dancer, nart'aJd fem.,^ tap burn, 
ika inflammatory, tdp'oJcu fern. ; m guide, naif ana the eye ; stcap 
>, gwap'na sleep ; xru hear, xro'tra neut., organ of hearing ; 
•a son, pu'tfl daughter ; also others in -ra, -la, -ma, -va, -ka ; sprth 
•e, sppht fem., desire. 

.) From nominal stems : purusa man, purusa'tica neut., manli- 
; suhi'id friend, sauhfid'ya neut., friendship; purusa man, 
mm manly ; ddni, wood, ddrava wooden ; venu flute, vainavika 
-player, vainaviki fem. ; purusa man, purus'eya {-eyl fem.) 
ly ; 8ziA;'a pleasure, sauUlya pleasurable ; -i/ia, -ro/o, -^ana, -Aa, 

adjectives; -maya full of, -dag^na -mdtra measuring, -dex'iya 
XI like, purusa man, purusa' id fem., manliness ; Indra^ hulr'dnl 

of Indra. 

. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in -t. 

.) From roots: ki*is plough, kps'i fem., ploughing; vak' speak, 

' fem., speech ; (j'n'd (gan be bom), gnd'ti masc., a relation. 

.) From a few nouns in -a : patronymics, Dusyanta, Dausyant'i\ 

li Dusyanta. 

I. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in -w. 

rom roots: kri do, kdru masc., artificer; tan stretch, tan'u 

, the body; swad taste, swdd'u sweet; bd shine, Vd'nu masc., 

mn ; d'e drink, d^P'nu fem., a cow ; ksi jjerish, ksayisnu perisli- 

also -111^ -III, -yu, &c. 

r. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in p. 
rom roots : ksip throw, ksepifi thrower ; nouns of relationship, 

father ; mdip mother. 
. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in t and d. 
.) From roots : kfi do, kp't doer ; srt flow, sar'tt a stream. 
! ) From nominal stems : d*ana wealth, d'ana'vat iwssessed of 
th ; d*i wisdom, d*i'mat wise. 

I. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in -an and -in, 

.) From roots: taks cleave, taks'an masc, a carpenter; kfi do, 
man neut., deed ; d][ix see, d^ix'van seeing ; kri do, kdr'in doer. 
.) From nominal stems: kdla black, kdl'iman masc, blackness; 
a wealth, d'qn'in wealthy (fem. -ini) ; inT'd'd intellect, med^d'vin 
lectual (fenL -vinl). 

II. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in -a«, -t^, -tw. 

ri go, sar'iis neut., water ; us glow, uras fem., dawn ; hu offer, 
is neut., ghee. 

III. Masculine, feminine, and neuter stems in any other conso- 
; but /, rf, w, or 8. 

hese are for the most part compound sU^ins ending in a root ; but 
e are a few roots used by themselves as stems, like yiuV l)attle, 
sjieech.* 

Tlie following are the case endings for the diff'erent stems in the 
f numbers : 

* B«»pp, Yergl. Gram., Sect. 919. • Williams, p. 44 53. 
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I few feminine stems in -i take s in the nominative singular, and 
nge t to iy before a voweL Feminines in -t and -u sometimes 
ce genitive singular in -ya«, -was, 

lie endings in the table, except where the cases are given in full, 
added in accordance with the laws of combination of vowels and 
sonants to the final of the stem as given in the first line, except 
t stems in -ifi take the endings instead of p', nouns of kindred 
■ip shortening the a of the accusative singular, the nominative 
isative dual, and the nominative plural. Stems ending in -n drop 
n before 1/ and 8, and in nominative singular n and 8 are dropped ; 

the preceding vowel is lengthened in the nominative and accusa- 
I singular and dual and the nominative plural if the stem ends in 

but only in nominative singular if it ends in -tn.^ 
n the vocative singular the -i combines with -a into -e, and the -a 
b -i into -e, with -u into -o. The vocative involves a personifica- 
I of the noun with an element of life less strong than the masculine 
eminine subject ; and the -i may perhaps be regarded as a weak 
stitute for feminine -a, but with more life than neuter -m, and the 
s an increase of breath to give life to the stem. The masculine -a 
is no increajse of strength ; and the consonant stems are incapable 
my. A few masculine stems in -a, -i, and -u, monosyllabic femi- 
M in 'i and €, and stems in -at, -o, and -au take 8 in the vocative 
^ar,* as in the nominative, perhaps because, owing to the long 
eU, they need a stronger element than other stems. 
. Adjectives form a comparative degree in -tara, a superlative in 
la, or comparative in -lyas (nominative -iydn masculine, -iycui 
inine, -iya8 neuter), superlative in -isfa^ (see 13, 82). 
^resent participles, and adjectives and participles in -vat, -maty 
a the feminine in -i, 

. The first four cardinal numbers, P^ka, dwi^ M, k'aiur, are 
actives agreeing with their noun in gender, number, and case, the 
d tri taking ti8][i for its stem when feminine ; those from five to 
inclusive, pankan^ sas, saptarif asfan, navan, dax'an, are reduced 
be root, dropping -n, in the nominative and accusative ; but they 
) the plural case endings in the other cases. 

he units are prefixed to the tens when added to them. The 
tiples of ten, v%xatiy triy^at, k'aticdrlxcU^ pankdy^at, iasfi, sap- 

^X^^y i^^^h are feminine substantives singular up to x'c^a 100, 
ch, 08 well as saluura 1000, is declined as a neuter singular sub- 
tive.* 

he ordinals are |?ra*^'a;/ia, dwi'fiya, tri'tiya^ k'ahtr'Va^pank'a'wa, 
/'a, sapia'7na, asfa'may nava'tna^ rfa;^a*n/rt, eleventh to nineteenth, 
formed by dropping -n of cardinal, twentieth to fiftieth drop final 
r / of cardinal or add 4ama^ sixtieth to ninetieth add -tama, or 
ige -4% to -ia, 100th and 1000th add -iama or decline the cardinal 
n adjective.* 

The following are the declensions of the pronouns : ® 

* WillUma, p. 5d-79. - B<>pp, Oram. Sans., sect 136. 
> Williama, p. 88. * Ibid. pp. 91, 92. 

* Ibid. pp. 98, 94. • Ibid. p. 95-100. 
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The final m of the nominative singular, dual, and plural of first and 
?cond i)ersonal pronoun probably expresses peraonality. 

There is a modification of the pronoun sasy rarely used, which has 
after the initial consonant in every case ; there is a feminine and 
euter of escu, declined by prefixing e to the cases of sd and tat, n 
eing interchangeable with t where it is interchangeable in the 
lasculine. 

Tlie variety of stems of the above pronouns is very curious, and the 
trengthening of them with sma masculine and neuter, sya feminine, 
rhich is doubtless a demonstrative or identifying element. The 
3lative pronoun substitutes y, and the interrogative k, for the initial of 
%s throughout its declension, masculine, feminine, and neuter ; kim is 
Lso an interrogative stem ; k'ii, api, and k'ana suffixed to the cases of 
be interrogative makes an indefinite pronoun ; -diya makes ^wssessive 
Tonouns ; gwa is the stem for own. 

8. The declensions of the nouns and pronouns present some notable 
E^tures. Of the former it is only masculine and neuter stems ending 
ti -a which distinguish in the singular the ablative from the genitive. 
i*he difference between these two cases is that between of and from 
chap. iv. 13), that is, between what is still a part of another thing 
lid what has quite parted from it. The genitive corresponds to the 
beginning of the parting, the issuing from, the ablative to its com- 
pletion ; and if these be not distinguished, they will meet in an 
ntennediate degree of partition thought as going on. Now, those 
ubstantives to which the mind passes with a more distinct sense 
•f the relation in which they stand must be thought more strongly 
Han others as objects, and this element in their idea, which in Def. 4 
las been called the substance, must be stronger than it is in other 
ubstantives. It is probable, therefore, that such a strong sense of the 
ubstance is expressed by the -a of these stems, and with these the 
lenitive is distinguished from the ablative t as an issuing forth {sya^ 
56, 27). The a of the feminine stems refers not so strongly as a of 
He masculine to the substantive as object, because it is lengthened t<^> 
X press another thought, namely, relaxation or weakness (3), and the 
'Jidiiigs of the other stems are either weaker than a, or they belong in 
^hole or in part to the attributive part of the substantive idea (Def. 4). 
^nd with all these the ablative is undistinguished from the genitive, 
*^iiig thought as partition going on, and expressed by -8 instead of 
*y -/, in which the motion has ceased. There is a similar cessation of 
^<5tion in ^ of the passive participle (35), and in t of the suixirlative 
^♦/'o contrasted with the comimrative -lyda (5). 

The genitive singular of the first and secoml personal pronouns is 
*^uliar in this respect, that it does not involve an element of relation, 
^t is expressed by a reduplication of the stem, as if it were connected 
^thout sense of transition with what governs it, the mental act of con- 
^^ction, however, involving a second thought of the person (155). An 
^mediate connection with the personal pronoun of that which governs 
^ in a genitive relation is frequent in language. It is in truth mani- 
^ted in the tendency to express that relation by affixing the jKirsoual 
^nitive to the noun, and thus particularising the idea of the latter as a 
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personal possession. But in Sanskrit it is only those pronouns who* 
personality is strongest, namely, the first and second singular, which 
thus tend to impart themselves to tliat which is connected wiUi them 
hy the genitive relation ; and when that connection is thought \m 
closely their dative is use<l for the genitive. In whichever waj tlie 
genitive is expressed in these two pronouns, it is thought quite dif- 
f(irently from the ablative, and this gets its own proper expreBsion 
in 'CU. 

9. The two genitive endings sf^a and -as might suggest the cch^m- 
ture that the genitive element had originally a fuller form, ftyas; and 
sucli a supposition would be supported by the Latin genitive -iw, 
which would correspond to -yas, also by the old genitive of second per- 
sonal pronoun rioD; (64). There may possibly be also a trace of in 
original n in the genitive plural in Sanskrit, in which n takes the 
place of the s of the genitive (13), and this would lead to the suppOA- 
tion that the original form was -si/am, which would be very similar to 
the Sanskrit comparative ending -li/ans^ and would probably have t 
similar significance of production or increase. But the » of the 
genitive plural is more probably due to weakening and softening of 
the inflection in the noun by the preceding long vowel (209). 

The inflection of the nominative plural, like that of the genitive 
singular, involves -i as well as -flw, which may be seen in the Or atem* 
of the Sanskrit pronouns, and in all the corres(K)nding stems in Greek 
and Latin, And this would lead to the supposition of an original 
ending -yas (164). Now this supposition is countenanced by the oW 
Latin nominatives, vireis, (jnateis, popuJeiSf ininidria,^ and by the 
Greek fia€T(, mth^ from the a stems cisma, yustna. 

The Vedic nominatives also in -ms,^ to which the Zend corregponA 
suggest a further addition, and lead to the conjecture that the original 
ending was syas (see also 113). 

The genitive ablative endings of the feminine stems ending in a and 
t involve a thought of the noun, and express perhaps issuing fn® 
a feminine, for tlie a is evidently lengthened by the gender of the 
noun. 

10. Just as the genitive and ablative relations are tliought more 
fully with -a stems masculine and neuter than with the others, so is 
the instrumental relation, which gets with them in the singokr itt 
fullest expression twa. With all the other stems it is reduced totf, 
which seems to absorb the prolongation of feminine -a. The nse of 
tlie instrumentiil case ending in adverbs, which express direction of 
motion, suggests that jwrhaps its original meaning is along of (2251, 
uK^tion according to the way defined by the stem. It exprease* n«< 
only th(» instrument, ])ut the manner. 

11. The dative ending also has in the singular its strongest fonn 
-<ii/a with the mastniline and neuter -a stems. The dative singular 
of the secontl personal i)ronoun suggests that the original form pf^ 
haps was af/yanfy in denoting the object, and ah*ya the proximate, 
akin t^» Skr. aln' to, <t>i by; and this is confirmed by the dativf 

1 Bopp, Vergl. Granj., sect. 228 b. 
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lual, in which also the masculine and neuter -a stems have the 
Wrongest forms, for the a- and -t of the feminine is not case, but 
^nder. 

Feminine stems in -a take y before all the case endings which 
)egin with a vowel in order to preserve their final vowel ; and neuter 
(terns in -i and -u take n for the same purpose, the quiescence of n 
luiting their lifeless nature. But mascuhne and feminine stems in -i 
ind -tt do not seek to preserve these vowels ; what they add to the 
ttdical or attributive part being perhaps a less important and weaker 
dement, while the neuter attaches to it an important element, a sense 
>f a lifeless thing. 

Feminine stems ending in a vowel which they lengthen in the 
lominative and accusative singular to express feminine gender, lengthen 
dao the dative and locative case endings, as well as those of the genitive 
ind ablative (9), showing that these case endings also are thought 
irith attention directed to the substantive so as to take up its gender, 
he d of at, dni^ being pronominal. The close implication of the 
:a8e ending with the substantive stem is highly characteristic of these 
anguages. Thus the plural case endings end in ^, except the genitive 
ind locative and some of the nominatives and accusatives, and this 8 
a evidently expressive of tlie plural, so that the case relation affects 
lot the plurality but the individual, and the individual as affected 
srith that relation is pluralised. In the dative ablative plural the t 
is probably due to y assimilating to itself the vowel which precedes 
&>*, which, however, it cannot do to a or u. In the instrumental 
lative ablative of dual, the a is peculiar to the dual, and must be 
expressive of it^ so that the first and strongest part, aVy^ of the 
compound case relation, (ib*ydm, penetrates to the individual, and is 
followed by the dual prolongation of the vowel This is hke what 
is found in the Hyperborean languages of Europe and Asia. 

12. The element of duality, -i or -aii, is similar to the element of 
locality, -i, -am, or -au, and both involve a common element of thought, 
luxtaposition. 

The dual au seems to be akin to dwOy the stem of the second 
numeral (184) ; and the essential element of coupling in dica is u, 
the a being the substance (Def. 4) of the couple. 

It has been already said (11) that in the instnimental, dative, 
«l)lative, of dual, d expresses duality (V. 51), and in the Veda a occurs 
^« the ending of the nominative dual instead of au, probably pronominal ; 
^t tt added to a expresses it more fully, just as in Arabic the element 
of the second numeral n is added to a to express duality. The vowel 
^ is itself significant of juxtaposition or proximity, as may be seen in 
the Sanskrit prepositions ad*ij apt, ab'i, pari, prati. And in one 
application of this idea % might be a dual ending, while in another it 
^ a locative ending, the dual requiring always its final vowel to lie 
Jong or diphthong. In the locative of some of the pronouns it is 
^trengUiened with a, the ending being -in, which reminds of the 
Pteposition in th. Another locative ending appears in its full form 
"♦im in the locative plural in Zend. In some old wonls of kindred 
•<ia or xwa appears as if it were a preposition signifying witli, and akin 
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U> sum J aim, whicli signify with ; thus in Sanskrit swag* ana rotjnabu^ 
y^way/ura socer, Goth. »tcathra irt^hpo;^ Sanskrit sicauri soror, Lit 
8ohrinti8, From swa a locative ending du might come, and from the 
other form, sam, might come another locative ending -am. For the 
C2ise endings Uike the most essential element of roots which best 
express the relation with the nominal stem. And a pronominal a 
prefixed would give au and am. 

Now, it might be conjectured, that as in the dative dual the 
duality is between two particles of relation, so in the locative dual 
of the a- stems the locative i gets between the stem and the dual o, 
])ut needs to be confirmed by the addition of «, a fragment of wm. 
In Sanskrit the locative relation to a dual noun coincides with the 
genitive. In the locative plural it might be thought that the 
])lurality a is similarly between the jmrticles of relation, namely, the 
more general particle % and the more [Mtrticular swa ,\ but it destroy 
the locative expressiveness of 8, and this has to be supplied by fro or k. 

liopp derives the Greek dative plural -tct from the Sanskrit loca- 
tive -isUy but rif^h, bfjJfy 6<t>U, a<f>iai9, indicate a nasal, such as belong 
to tlie Sanskrit dative, not only in the dual, but originally also in the 
singular (11) ; and it would be analogous to the dative dual to suppow 
that the original ending of the dative plural was b^i/asam, the weight 
of which caused an abbreviation, and afterwards an obliteration of the 
s<»cond syllable with nouns, juid of -m with first and second pronouns: 
and the Latin dative -bus is from the Sanskrit dative, y being droppe»L 
J>opp a<lmits that the dative singular in Latin corresponds to the 
Sanskrit dative, though he strangely supposes the dative singular iii 
Greek to be the Sanskrit locative. * But both are in Greek, as wi« 
= Sanskrit vey^'e locative, thtft = vexifyci dative. The association:? of 
use in the expression of thought originally fixed in each case its own 
case ending, while they tended by the range of applications to make 
more general the meaning of the endings, and to cause the mniv 
jKirticular to fall into find be absorbed by the more general Thit* 
the l()(Mtive would tend to be expressed by the dative rather tlianlhe 
dative bv the locative. 

13. The ending of the genitive plural of the demonstrative pnmouitf 
is -ad 1)1 J which corresponds to Latin -runiy and in the substantives it 
is -7iflm or -fnn. In the first and second personal ])ronouns the ending 
is -Lam, in which perhaps, as lk)pp suggests, k is lx)rrowetl from » 
l)Ossessive formation, but it cannot ])e the neuter of such a fomiati(» 
as he conjectures.*^ If k is ])osse8sive in -X*a???, then pr«>liably * ^ 
genitive in -f<flni and -dm is ])lural, the a being lengthened by stion? 
sense of plurality ; the final a of masculine neuter demonstrative stem-* 
being changed to e seems to indicate i^jy^Tm (11, 156). This analysis '"f 
-iidm may Im? confirmetl ])y an analogy. The ordinals of the liighff 
nu mixers are formed with -ma or -tama, expressing that special one of 
th(j numl)er reckoned which completes it as an aggregate (82). AL«o 
Sanskrit ckatara means one of two, ekatama means one of many, -(v 
Inking expressive of the step of transition from one to another in la 
alternative <.>f two, as in titer, alter, &c., or in a relation of kinahijv 

* Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 177. ' Ibid, sect 340. 
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[m expressing the step from many to one, in thinking which, the 
my are massed in an aggregate, which in expresses as in ofiou, a.aa, 
5., Skr. gam with, sama all whole. Another analogy is in Latin 
dtesimuSy one of many parts, a small fraction. 
If this analysis of the ending of the genitive plural be correct, then 
it too case has got inside number; the genitive element being 
luced to 8 or n, and the reduction compensated by lengthening the 
al vowel of the stem, and the plural being dm. 

14. In the nominative, vocative, and accusiitive plural of neuter 
:ms the plural ending is t, and there is a tendency to lengthen the 
jceding syllable as if to increase the substance by massing into an 
^gate rather than by noting the individuals. 

It is to be observed that in some substantives and adjectives, 
isculine and feminine, the stem has a fuller form in the nominative, 
;usative, and vocative singular and dual, and in the nominative 
i vocative plural than in the other cases, because in these other 
les thought is attracted from the stem by the stronger subjoined 
ment so as to reduce the sense of life in the stem. 
There is less distinction of case relations in the dual than in the 
iral, and in the plural than in the singular. For the relation is 
8 distinctly thought when the transition is to different objects at 
5 same time ; and in the dual this cause of indistinctness is greater 
cause the twofold individuality is fully thought, whereas in tlie 
iral the individuals are more merged in the plurality ; in neither 
the relation so distinct as with a single object 
It is to be observed that the nasal wliich expresses the accusative 
ation, -wi singular, -ns plural, is in the plural preserved only with 
B masculine -a, -t, -p, and -u stems; because the relation is more 
t)ngly thought with masculine nouns (143)» and with these stems 
is expressed by w, with the other masculines by a for euphony, 
lich expresses it suflSciently, so that the nasal is not used. 

15. Tlie Sanskrit verb shows a remarkable sense of the process 
the being or doing ; for- this is what the conjugational elements 

presaL They are confined to the present parts of the verb, namely, 
B present tense, the potential, which is a iK)tential present, the 
perative, which is an imperative present, the imperfect or past 
Bsent, and the present participle. These differ from the other parts 
the verb in thinking the act or state as going on or in its process, 
d it must be this element variously thought, according to tlie idea of 
e act or state, which the various conjugational formations express (III. 
). Now in about two-thirds of the primitive verbs of the language 
is element is taken up into the root, so as to suggest a comparison 
th the Syro-Arabian languages, wliose siKicial characteristic is their 
pression of the process within the root. The difference, however, 
tween these languages and Sanskrit is at once apparent wlicn it is 
m that the Sanskrit root takes up only an abstmct sense of process, 
lich ia partly expressed outside the roots affected with it, and that 
my verbal roots and forms in the language are not affected with it 
all, whereas all the Syro-Arabian verbs take it up in all its fulness. 
The form in which the process is for the most part taken up by 

VOL. II. II 
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tlie root in Sanskrit is Guna of the vowel of the root (2, oompire 
IV. 108); but this cannot be applied if that vowel is a, or if it be 
followed by two concurrent consonants, or if it be a long Tovd, 
unless it l)e final. In each of these cases Guna or incorpontin 
of a would give excessive length, suggestive rather of quiescence thin 
of movement (3), but with a long final vowel this effect is escaped 
by the vowel turning into a semi-vowel before the a which foUows. 

The first conjugation is of those roots, about 1000 in numbei; 
which take Guna and subjoin a. 

Tlie second is of about 70, which take no conjugational element 

The third is of about 20, which reduplicate the initial conflootnti 
using for it in the reduplication syllable the unaspirated ooDflomnt 
corresponding to it if it be an aspirate, and the corresponding palatal 
if it 1x3 a guttural ; but if the root begin with «, followed by anotiur 
consonant, it is the second that is reduplicated ; the vowel of the 
reduplication syllable is the short vowel corresponding to that of the 
root ; i is used for ri and sometimes for a. 

The fourth conjugation is of about 130 roots, which subjoin |Pf. 
Many foots form neuter verbs in the fourth coi\}ugation, which in 
another conjugation form transitive verbs. 

The fifth includes about 30, which subjoin nu. 

The sixth includes about 1 40, which subjoin a. 

The seventh includes about 24, which insert n before their final 
consonant. 

The eighth includes about 10, which subjoin t« ; 9 of them end 
in n or n. 

The ninth is of about 52, which subjoin nt, or before vowels n? 

The tenth conjugation is tliat of several roots as verbs simplT 
active, and of all causals. It Gunates the vowel of the root when not 
final, Yriddhics it when final, and generally when it is a between two 
consonants, and subjoins aya, before which p is inserted if the root 
ends in a, or in e, ai, Uy clianged to a, and therefore incapable d 
Vriddhi ; other roots in ai also insert p^ but most others in « or 5 
insert //. This conjugation differs from all the others in this respecti 
that the affection of the root and the subjoined addition to it are not 
confined to the four conjugational }>art6 of the verb, but are earned 
throughout it except in the precative Parasmai and the aorist (27, 1\ 
which drop aya ; the final a, however, of aya is dropped before the 
/ which is taken in all the non-conjugational parts. It is a deri^'ed 
verb rather than a conjugation, and can be formed on any verh* 
I'he p inserted after a seems to belong to the causal element, bdng 
])rought to light to preserve d and a ; jxiya is perhaps akin to the 
root of rtot'tu. The causation enters into the root, increasing its vowel 
unless when this would make its length excessive, as when that vowd 
is a followed ])y two consonants. When it produces Vriddhi it make» 
itself felt iis dominating the root, wliich is passive to it. 

16. The prrjcess which is expressed throughout the eoi^ugatiooal 
or present i)iirts of the verb is the process of being or doing which 
the subject realises. In the third conjugation it is probaWy 

* WiUiaiiw, pp. 110, 111. 118 133. * Ibid. pp. 121. 15IL 
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oaght in its totality as the complete process of accomplishment, 
ing expressed by reduplication. But there is another aspect of the 
coession of being or doing which gets expression in the Sanskrit 
trb ; this is the going on or process thought as of the life of the 
bject^ an idea of it more special to the subject than the former ; the 
le being the process which the subject realises, the other the process 

the realisation. This last, however, is thought with sufficient 
rength for expression only when the subject is singular. The 
fferent subjectivities when the subject is dual or plural confuse 
id weaken the thought of it so as to suppress its expression, 
cept in the first person of the imperative mood, in which the 
peal to self maintains the energy of the person in the dual and 
oral as well as in the singular. In the second singular of tlie 
iperative the emphasis of address to the single person takes the 
ice of the expression of the person and of the subjective energy, 
oreover, it is only in the Parasmai or active that this subjective 
Dcess is expressed. In the middle or passive there is not enougli 
lition in the subject to maintain it, except in the imperative mood 
which the first person has it in all the voices. 
Now, this subjective process can affect the root only when the 
rson is in immediate contact with the root ; but it then Gunates the 
iical vowel, except in the seventh conjugation, in which it changes 
e n to na. Neither can it afiect a immediately preceding the person 
J), nor e, nor yd of the potential, but it (jJunates 7iu of the fifth con- 
ation and u of the eighth changes fit or n of the ninth to na, and it 
serves final a in the third conjugation, which before the otlier per- 
is is dropped or shortened or reduced to t.^ For sometimes when 
5 radical vowel cannot be Gunated, being long by nature or position, 
5 strengthening of the root appears in preserving it unmutilated.^ 
17. When the conjugational a precedes m, n, or v of the first person, 
is lengthened both in the active and middle ; but the first singular 
perfect active has short a before m in all the conjugations. This 
belongs to the person, and expresses the consciousness of self, as 
ahamy I. The conjugational a is the process of wliat the verbal 
m denotes, and it is dropped in the first singular imperfect, 
rhape because in it the verb is more merged in tlie subject than in 
J other persons, being a remembrance of self alone. In tlie first 
igular of the present there is a strong sense of the process, and this 
maintained in the first dual and plural of the present, and also 

the imperfect, by the person or persons associated with self; so 
It in all these persons the conjugational a is retained, as it is also 
tlie first person of the imperative, on account of the strength with 
lich the external fact is thought when made the aim of an impen\- 
e appeaL Now a expressive of the consciousness of self belongs 
)perly to the first dual and plural as well as to the first singular ; 
t in the dual and plural it is not strong enough to make itself felt 
expression as a distinct element, excei)t in the imperative, in which 
is expressed and lengthened in all the conjugations, numbers, ami 
ices by the emphasis of hortatory appeal. In the other parts of the 

» WUlUmi, pp. 110, 111, 130. « Ibid. p. 123. 
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verb it is only when preceded by the conjugational a that it cornea 
out as a lengthening of a. The potential intercepts tliis influence 
of a on the first person by interposing its own fonnative element 

18. The potential element in those conjugations whose stem ends 
in a is t, which combines with a and forms « ; in the other conjuga- 
tions it is )ja. It has been stated in 3 that t as compared with a 
is suggestive of weakness or absence of force. And accordingly tlie 
fourth conjugation in ya has g(jnemlly a neuter significance. The 
potential expresses a weaker sense of realisation than the other jutrt*, 
l>eing only id(ial, and it weakens the verbal process a by minglin}; 
with it i. The otlier conjugations subjoin ya, increasing the etfoc; 
of i by the long vowel (3), probably because their process is weaker, 
and consecjuently the thought of them as ide^d is an element more 
remote from realisation than that which is proper to the a- con- 
jugations. The first singular retains its a after the potential s on 
account of the subjective sense of self in an ide^l lieing or doing of 
self alone, euphonic // Ix^.ing interposed, -iyam ; but yii swallows it. 

19. The conjugational parts of the verb have each two sets of 
person endings, one for the Parasmai or active, the other for tlw 
Atmane or middle. They are as on the opi)osite page,^ those d 
the potential including the potential element. 

This system of person endings suggests speculations explanatory uf 
them, which for the most part can be regarded only as conjectural 

The element of the first person in the singidar and in the plnral is 
///, but in the dual it is v. In the plural self is combined with a 
j)lurality, which is a less distinct element than the |)ersonality asso- 
ciated with it in the dual, and therefore leaves the sense of self 
more distinct (14, Sect. V. 59, 60). Hence perhaps it is that the 
element of the first singular remains in the plural, but is lost in a I** 
<lelinite utterance in the dual. In the singular the consciousness d 
self being stronger than in the dual or plural is more apt> as has l«een 
said (17), to express itself by initial a, as may be seen in the imperfect 
and potcjutial, l)ut this does not appear in the present, in which »» 
hits no a prcjceding it in the conjugations which do not subjoin a w 
the root. The cause is that the final i expressing the present enpw^ 
linait of the person ('xpresses the consciousness of self, and leaves ib 
latent a no stronger than it is in the dual or plural to make itself felt 
only in lengthening conjugational a (17). 

The elem(;nt of the second person in the singular and througln^ 
the pnjsent of Parasmai li;is more breath than the third, because the 
thought of the second person involves more sense of its subjective lif* 
than the th<aight of the third; but this difference vanishes in tin: 
<lual and plural of th(» potential imperative and imperfect i»f Panisiiwi. 
lM»c4iuse in these the persons have less subjective life, being not attw- 
ally engaged, and being thought with others. In Atman?, how*»ver, 
the above ditrerence Ik* t ween the element of the second person juJ 
that of the third ])revails throughout, for in AtmanS the being <* 
<loing abides in the 8ul>ject, and this c^iuses tlie person to be thought 
with a fuller sense of its subjective life. 

' Williams, pp. 105, 100. 
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In the dual of the present of Parasmai there is a sense of the indi- 
vidiials expressed by 8, and in the first plural this is maintainod by 
the distinction between self and the associated individuals, but in th^ 
R(icond plural it disappears, the plurality being expressed only by a, 
as significant of extension without a sense of the individuals ; and in 
the third plural, which is thought less distinctly, this extension, like 
tlic plural in neuter nouns (14), enters into the person which is thought 
us an aggregate denoted by 7i, and becomes so objective that it has to 
l>e quickened by t as an element external to it In the third oonjo- 
gation the reduplication at the beginning causes an abbreviation at the 
end, and 7i is dropped in the present and imperative. The reduced 
sense of the individuals in the dual and plural person endings campaied 
with what it is in dual and plural nouns and pronouns, arises from 
the subjective connection of the former with the verb, which weakens 
the thought of their objective element or substance (Def. 4, 14). 

20. In AtmanS the person endings are relaxed with long vowels (3) 
and with a relaxed utterance of the consonants, because the being or 
doing is tliought as abiding quiescent in the subject. In the tint 
singular the ?«, which is especially liable to be vocalised by reason of 
its natural connection with a as mentioned above (11), melts awiv 
altogether, and in the present the vowels coalesce in ei, which, uttered 
with the quiescence of a long vowel, takes the place of i of Parasmai, 
and is used in the dual and plural of the present as well as in the 
singular to express the quiescent engagement of the persons. In the 
first dual and plural of the present the 8 is relaxed to ^ but in the 
s(>(*.ond and third dual the sense of the individual substances which is 
ill Parasmai is lost in Atmane owing to the increased subjectivity and 
tlie consequent weakening of the substance, and the dusdity becomes 
an extension of the pcrsomdity. This after the stronger process of 
the -a conjugations seems to retain more sense of duality than in the 
other conjugations, and is expressed in the former by i, which combiBeR 
with tlie a into e, while in the latter it is mere extension d. In the 
secjond plural the plurality enters into the person and gets a diffiwfl 
(ixpression as (Vw, both elements of which belong to the second person. 
And in the third plural the sense of a continuous aggregate which i^ 
<*xpresse(l by aw is so objective that it is weakened in AtmanS, and « 
is dropi)ed when it is preceded by conjugational rt, and n is dropfwd 
in the other conjugations. 

21. Tlie person endings singular of the potential and imperfect oi 
Pjinusmai drop the -i of present engagement^ and being thought with 
less distinctness than in the ])rescnt, they have less sense of the 
individuals, dual and ])lural. The first person dual and plural dioi« 
K (HI account of the predominant sense of self, and the second awl 
thinl dual are each massed together by m, there being more sensed 
the double substance in the more objective third person, and theie* 
fore more ex[)ression of extension in the long vowel. The third plurJ 
after dropping the 4 of present engagement would become ant ; but 
in the thinl conjugation which has the reduplication, and probtHy 
thinks the verb in the totality of its process (16), the person is stUl 
U'tis sul»je<:tive, the realisation being more complete, and the m^ 
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plural 8 is taken, an reduced to u, and H dropped. In all 
igations the weak subjective realisation of the potential 
lilar effect^ making the third plural in -us ; and sometimes 
f in the second conjugation, final a of the root had the same 
;he imperfect^ ^ by suppressing the a of the person and making 
»n more objective. But even without these influences, the 
ending -ant dropped its t because two consonants are not 
at the end of a word, 
le potential element in AtmanS is t, which corresponds to its 

character and consequent love of long vowels ; after this i 
lingular has a, the m being dropped, but in the first dual and 

the potential, and throughout the first person of the imper- 

engagement of the subject^ which in the present is e, is 

o i. 

n the third singular potential and imperfect of Atmane, there 
[nent of engagement of the subject due to the act or state 
)ught as abiding in the subject, and this is expressed by a. 
le more subjective second person this is taken into the person 

fully expressed in its own nature by <7, and in its abiding 
rson by being included within a kind of reduphcation of the 
3tween t* and s, suggested perhaps by the thought of the 

subject and object. 

cond and third dual potential and imperfect of AtmanS are 
«ed together by m as they are in Parasmai, but AtmanS, 
: to itis nature, gives a long vowel to both of them, significant 
t or state abiding in them. 

»tential also prefixes iyd before both in all the conjugations ; 
the imperfect, like the present, prefixes e to them in the -a 
ons, and a in the othera 

cond plural potential and imperfect has a double expression 
8 the second singular. The element d'w already involves 

as appears from the present. But in the potential and 
. the persons have less life than in the present, and conse- 
he thought of them as object tends more than in the present 
it«t*lf felt along with the thought of them as subject, and in 
c't the plurality is thought again as an aggregate expressed 

ird plural, which in the imperfect changes e of the present 
he potential puts t before an, and softens it to r under the 

of the vowels, thereby getting rid of a syllable from the 
lened with i, 

the imperative the persons are olyects of a command, and 
ininhes the sense of their intrinsic life. The first singular 

appeal to conscious self expressed by d is weakened to 7iL 
nd singular in the a conjugations is overpowered by the 
f the commanded process a; in the other conjugations it 
led to hi or d*i. The third person both in the singular and 
ceives force, expressed by w, rather than gives it (V. 54) ; 
:h, like -t'dSy is quiescent and object as well as subject (see 

' Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 462. 
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alx)vo), is sometiracjs sul)8tit\ittHi for -hi and -/w, aiid even for -ia to 
imply benediction, chiefly in the Vedas. 

in Atmane the engagement of tlie first person in all numbers of tb<» 
imi>erative is expressed by the inactivity of Vriddhi. The aecowl 
singular lias its element s weakened by combination with the other 
element ?r, which encroaches on it and relaxes it, but its engagement 
has a sense of life, which, like that of tliird singidar imperfect^ w 
expressed by a. The second plural and the second and third dual ar« 
the same as in the imperfect ; but the third singular and pluial both 
end in -dmj which seems to express passive submission a to the abiding 
realisation m of what is ordei'ed. 

Tlie imperfect has the augment a-, which with an initial vowel 
forms Vriddhi. It probably expresses the remotion of the past 

24. Tliere is also a i>erfect, which is reduplicated like the third con- 
jugation if it begin with a consonant, and if not by lengthening tlie 
initial vowel; and this tense does not belong to the conjugational 
parts of the verb. It is formed as the following from Vid^ cleave : 



Person. 


Sinfoilar. 


Dual. 


PluniL 


1. 


hiVefla 


blVidwa 


biUidima 


a4. 


bib' edit' a 


bib'idat'us 


UVida 


3. 


bib'eda 


bib*i(latu8 


bib^idus 



If the root end in a vowel, this vowel takes Guna in the second 
singular, Vriddhi in the first and third singular. 

The Guna or Vriddhi in the singular is the complete subjective accora- 
])lishment, not expressed in dutd or plural, because the subjectivit)' is 
less ^listinct in them (16, 157). Wlien the radical vowel is a between 
single consonants it may be lengthened in the first singular and must 
Ik) in the thinl singidar, and in the other |>erson8 it may be changed 
to e and th(j reduplication dropped,^ as if the initial of the root wa? 
vocalised away and the confluent a was eased to e. The a of the pe^ 
feet is what is past and over, taken up by the singular persons and by 
the first dual and ])lural, whose engagement is most strongly thongbi, 
Init subjoincid to the root in the other iKJi-sons; but the first singuiir 
bih^r.diina, thirtl singular bih^alita^ and second plural bib'iflafd, have 
given up the consonant of the person weakened by the sense of wo* 
pletion and the c(;ssation of the process, and a has overpowered tbf 
iiiendy connective i ; also \j\m sense of completion has made the third 
plural less subjective, so that the person ending is -t«, as in the poten- 
tial and imperfect of the third conjugation (21) ; the secx)nd and thini 
dual are a close form of the present persons. And in AtmaiiO tlif 
persou.s are those of the present, with or without i to connect tlieuii" 
tiie reduplicated stem unaffected with Guna. 

25. In the formation of most of the non-conjugational parts of tbf 
verb, a few roots ending in vowels, and all roots ending in consonants 
ex<'ept a numl)er of these, amounting to one hundred and three, take* 
Ix'fore the initial consonant of the added element* The roots whicb 
require this i are perhaps those which are not thought verbally eiMWjJ 
to coalesce immediatt^ly with the thought of the added element, bafc 

1 Williams, pp. 1U4, 137. » Ibid. pp. HO, 141. 
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ire a light thought of verbal succession to be added to them to 
le them to take up that element (Y. 45, 48). Such a thought 
I ready expression in i between two consonants whose utterance 
militated by i ; but it needs to be more strongly thought to get 
ession after a voweL 

liose roots which do not take t before the above elements may 
>nally reject it also in the perfect ]>efore the second smgiilar person 
tig. I 

lusal stems take i probably because the idea is too heavy to 
58ce readily with the added element. 

J. There is a future formed by uniting the nominative case of the 
I of the agent in -tp with the present of the verb asmi, to be, both 
?arasmai and AtmauS. The third person singular, dual, and 
d is the nominative of the noun in these numbers. The noim in 
formation gets the sense of a future participle, which otherwise it 
ir has. Nor is there in Sanskrit any future participle with which 
*tem of this tense can be identified ;2 but it shows the affinity 
reen the noun of the agent and the Latin participle in -turns, 
here is another future formed by annexing -sya to the root and 
g the present person endings. This -sya seems to have a signifi- 
e similar to sya of the genitive (9). 

I both futures the root is Gunated through all the persons, sub- 
to the restrictions mentioned in 15, and except in certain unconi- 

roots of the sixth conjugation,^ being strengthened with the 
ight of future accomplishment. 

7. Besides the imperfect and the perfect past tenses there is an 
st M^hich has seven different forms, all of which take the augment 

the imperfect person endings, the third plural being -w«, unless 
tense element ends in a. 

I.) The fullest form subjoins -sis to the root. Many roots ending 
i, -t', -ii, and -ai, with three in -am, take this form in Parasmai ; 
5, and -at being changed to -a, and m as usual to a nasalisation. 
Vtmanf these roots follow the next formation. 
I.) A more usual form is -», the radical vowel taking Vriddhi in 
isinai before all the terminations, but remaining unchanged in 
ian6 unless it be final i, i, w, or w, when it takes Guna in the 
•nd and third singular i is inserted after 8 to preserve tense and 
ion, -^>, sit, 

J.) Those roots which take i before the non-conjugational forms 
e in the second and third singular -w, -It, instead of -ins, -isit. 
y also Gunate the radical vowel as in the future, ])oth in Parasmai 

Atnian5, unless it be final, when it takes Vriddhi in Parasmai, 
la in AtmanC. These roots are thought less verbally, and there- 

tiike -I (25). The idea of them consequently differs little in 
isniai and AtmanS, so that in both they take up a sense of the 
^ which expresses itself by Guna, unless the vowel is final ; this in 
ignificance is probably akin to the sense of remotion expressed by 

the augment If the vowel is final, it tiikes up in I^irasmai, as 

' Williatiis, p. 141. ' Biipp, Gian). Saiis., sect. 460. 

» Williams, p. 140. 
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the mind is passing to the verbal t, the sense of cessation more props 
to past activity in Parasmai, and is Vriddhied. But those rooU 
which do not take -i, and which form the aorist according to % 
are thought more verbally with a sense of activity in Parasmai and of 
quiescence in AtmanS. These are differently ajfected by the past; 
for the past as affecting activity gives a sense of cessation or quies- 
cence whose natural expression is Vriddhi (3) ; but the past does not 
thus affect AtmanS, which even in the present is thought with t 
degree of quiescence. The association of quiescence, however, witii 
this form weakens in it the sense of remotion ; but just as thought 
is passing to the tense element it takes up in AtmanS a sense of 
remotion sufRcient to Gunate a final vowel. 

(4.) Another form is -«a, subjoined to the root; but this is taken 
only by certain roots ending in -x', -«, or h, preceded by t, «, or pi 
and the final consonant is changed to k before the aorist element 

(5.) More usual is -a subjoined to the root In this form and tlie 
prec^Hng a is drc)p})cd before the first singular -am, for the past if 
involved as a memory in the consciousness of self ; but in first person 
dual and plural a of the past and a of self-consciousness are both 
retained in a (17). 

(6.) Another form is the mere root with the person endings of the 
imperfect. 

(7.) A few primitive verbs and all causals reduplicate and subjoin 
-a to the root^ 

It appears from the above that only the second and third form 
have Guna or Vriddhi ; as if in these only the root took up in part 
the element of the ptist Such an absorption into the root oorre- 
8|>ond8 to the abbreviation in these forms of the tense element, which 
ill its full form is -sis, but is in these reduced to s. 

Tlicre is a similar reduction of the tense element in the fifth fonn 
compared with the fourth, and yet no comi)ensation for it by Goni 
or Vriddhi. Lut in this case the expression of the i)ast, which if o^ 
is in both fonns, the s being a mere abstract element of fact In the 
other case it is the expression of the past which is given up, nanelr, 
the reduplication of s,^ 

This tf is prol^ably akin to the s of the future and of the genitive, 
expressing in this application of it an abstract sense of fact «9 u 
issuing into realisation. Perhaps it is the same s which marks the 
subject, for it is in the subject that fact issues into realisation. And 
the same element might denote plurality as increase of number (9). 
S has ii signiticunce of this kind in the Sanskrit root^ su partr^i 
wlience, sunus u/o'?, son (87). 

28. A benedictive or precative is formed by subjoining, in Parasin*^ 
-f/fift to the root unchanged and without -t, and in AtmanG by foh- 
joining sit/fls to the root which is Gunated, if it be one of tho*e 
wliich take -i (25) ; some roots ending in a vowel are Gunated ia 
Atnianc^, thougli they do not take -t. The person endings are thoM 
of the imjM»rfe(!t, the sec<md and third singular Parasmai being -y^ 
't/dt ; an<l in AtmanG the second and third dual being -nyatfaMi 

i Williams, p. 147-152. « Ibid. pp. 108, 152, 153. 
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71, the second and third singular -sisfda, -^sfa^ the first 

-nya ; the other persons reducing -tHyds to -«i, and third 
eing siran^ like the potential. 

)recative element is to a remarkable degree stronger in AtmanC 
Parasmai, as if the force of prayer in urging the accomplish- 
18 less felt the more activity there was in the subject, and the 
le accomplishment was thought in consequence as determined 
inergy of the subject. The being or doing of the subject is 

in the precative element as the matter of the prayer, it is 
id in that element precatively. The formative element of tlie 
tive verb, ptesently to be described, is «, which seems to be 

the Sanskrit verb is desiderare ; and not very remote from 
yak9 poscere. Like this is the Parasmai precative element, 
! this, strengthened with s, the Atman6. The accomplishment 
is thought in Parasmai unaffected by the urgency of prayer 
y change which needs expression ; and even in Atman6 those 
lich are thouglit so verbally as to coalesce directly with the 
ormative elements are for the most part thought precatively 

any change in their idea which needs expression, but the 
x>t8 are so affected by it as to be strengthened with Guna. 
so ending in vowels take Guna though they do not take t, the 
itching the urgency of prayer as it passes to the precative 
, and this being felt as a change in the radical idea which 
's itself in Guna as it is a vowel that is then being uttered, 
iditional is expi-essed as past of future by giving to the future 
the imperfect person endings, and prefixing the augment.^ 
!lie infinitive is the accusative of a verbal noun in 4x1^ the 
ng affected as in the future in -idsmi, so that if 4d in the 
igular of the latter be changed to 4um, it gives the infinitive.^ 
'he derived verbs in Sanskrit are the passive, the causal, the 
tive, and the intensive. 

passive is formed by subjoining -ya to the root, and is con- 
as an AtmanS verb of the fourth conjugation, 
however, not very commonly used, except in the third singular 
ral present and imperative. For although a passive construe- 
exceedingly common in Sanskrit syntax, yet almost all the 
f the passive verb are expre-ssed by participles.- Being thought 
ely as an effect, it coalesces immediately with the lighter 
e persons only, the subjectivity of the other persons, and even 
d person when weighed with duality, or with the elements of 

ideal mood requiring a copula to connect them, 
xissive element ya seems to l)e akin to the neuter element ya 
ourth conjugaticm and to the potential element ; at least so 
lat there is in all of these a reduction of force in the succes- 
the being or doing (15, 18). 

•e the fwussive clement six roots in -^7, and one or two in r, ai^ 
hange their final vowel or diphthong to t, as if they took up 
jivity, and final i and n are lengthened as involving a sense of 
ice. In the non conjugational parts, except the perfect, all 

1 WillUmi, p. 153. 3 Ibid. p. 154. 
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roots ending in a vowel may Vriddlii the vowel and subjoin -t, or maj 
use the regular AtmanS form. In the former case the mind, in pasBiiig 
to the quiescent subject, catches such a sense of the passivity as affects 
the radical idea and expresses itself by Vriddhi (3) in the vowel which 
is being uttered, as well as by -2, which is a trace of the passive ekment 
subjoined to it. 

In the third shigular of the aorist (27), the termination -tf fa, -dOj is 
dropped, and 4 is taken instead, a final vowel of the root being 
Yriddhied, and if the root end in a consonant the radical vowel being 
either Gunated, or if it be a lengthened.^ 

Tlie sense of the su])ject is not strong enough in the Sanskrit po^ 
sive to maintain the weakest i)erson in the past tense, and the Atnune 
quiescence ])eing tlius unexpressed, a trace of the i)assive is expressed 
])y -I, and there is a tendency to atfect the root with long vowels. 

31. Causal verbs are formed from every rootj and conjugated, »* 
has been described (15), for the tenth conjugation. In the passive of 
causals, the element -aya is dropi)ed in the conjugational parts, and 
optionally in the non-conjugiitional, but the causal changes of the root 
are retained throughout.- 

32. Every root in the ten conjugations may take a desideratire 
form by reduplicating its initial, subjoining s and in the coiyu^' 
tional parts adding a, t being inserted before s if the root takes i 
(25). And although this form rarely apiHjars as a verb, yet noims 
and participles derived from it are not uncommon. There are certam 
desiderative verbs which in use have condensed their meaning into* 
simple idea. Desideratives of Atman6 verbs are themselves Atmane.' 
Causals retain -ay, and Uike i in forming a desiderative. 

When a root takes * before the desiderative element, the radirtl 
vowel may in general be optionally Gunated, a separate emphas* 
affecting the thought of the root as the desired accomplishment: 
when it does not take i and ends in vowels, these are changed, i and 
w to i and w, e, ai\ and o to «, fi and f l to ir, or after a labial to vrf 
the mind as it passes to the element of desire dwelling on the though 
of the desired accomplishment so as to increase the vowel which is th® 
Iwiing uttered. The desideratives, as involving a heavy idea, takeiia 
all the non-conjuga tional parts except the precative of Parasmaito 
connect the desiderative stem with the added element;^ euplwBj 
reciuires i in the precative of AtmanO. 

Causals may tiike a desiderative form, as from pat fall, ydiayo^ * 
cause to fall, jn'pniayi.^t'nni I desire to cause to fall ; and desideratiTS 
may sometimes take a causal form, as div play, dudijusdmi 1 deflK 
to play, dudyusaynnn I cause to desire to play.* 

33. Every root may take an intensive form ; which, however, p 
even less used than tlie desiderative. In the present participle aw 
in a few nouns it may sometimes ap^x^ar. It either expresses lepefr 
tion or gives intensity to the radical idea.'^ 

There are Atman6 intensives and Parasmai intensives. Both aia 

^ Williams, pp. 155-158. « jbid. pp. l.'iS, 160. » Ibid. p. 161 

« Ibid. p. 164. B Ibid. p. 165. • Ibid. pp. V^W» 

' Ibid. p. 165. 
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rmed with reduplication of the initial and Guna of the reduj^cated 
•wel, whether it be long or short, I'i becoming ari ; but the AtmanS 
tensive is formed from the passive stem, the Parasmai from the 
ot. In the former also, if the vowel of the passive stem be a, it is 
Qgthened in the reduplication syllable; and if the passive stem 
ntain riy this becomes rl in the intensive ; if it have a nasal after a, 
is nasal is frequently repeated in the reduplication syllable. In the 
»n-conjugational parts the Atmane intensives drop ya of the passive 
em and take i ; they retain y for euphony between two vowels. 
The Parasmai intensives take the subjective Guna of 16. In the 
>n-conjugational parts except the precative they take i ^ (25). 
Sometimes a nasal is taken in the reduplication syllable though 
lere be none in the root.^ 

An intensive AtmanS or middle strengthens both parts of the 
ea, the subject realising the accomplishment and receiving or 
Lperiencing it. The latter, when strengthened, expresses itself in 
le passive form ; the former gets expression rather in the Gunated 
Kluplication syllable ; and the whole formation is usually deponent 
meaning 



I 



3 



Intensive verbs are said to be capable of causal desiderative forms, 
8 tud strike, tdtud strike often, toiudaydmi I cause to strike often, 
dudimmi I desire to strike often, totudayisdmi I desire to cause to 
trike often. But Bopp says that derived forms of intensives are 
owhere to be found.^ 

34. Verljs are formed from nouns by subjoining to the stem of the 
oun -a with Guna of a final vowel if capable of it, and lengthening 
f a vowel before a final nasal ; these express action defined by the 
aun. They are formed also by subjoining to the nominal stem -ya ex- 
Pessive of wish or desire (compare Sanskrit i to desire, hJrt); desire) ; 

is taken up by a final vowel, so that final a or a becomes t, final 

or u is lengthened, final ri becomes rl, and final n is dropped ; 

so by subjoining -aya or -ya causative or active, a final vowel being 

Xjpped before -aya ; and if the nominal stem have more than one 

liable, and end in a consonant, the consonant and the preceding 

>wel being dropped ; j) is sometimes inserted before -aya, especially 

the stem be monosyllabic and end in a, and before p Vriddhi is 

squired ; if the stem be monosyllabic, and end in a consonant, it may 

Ae Guna before -aya. They are formed also by subjoining -w/r/, 

*ya, or -kdinya, expressive of desire : Lam means to love or desire.^ 

35. Present participle Parasmai is formed })y -t or -af, for -w/, -ant, 
sing applied just as if substituted for -w/i, -ajiii in third plural 
f>e8ent 

Tlie present participle AtmanC is formed l)y -mtlna, as if substituted 
►T -nte, by -ana, as if for -ate of third j)lural present.^ Future par- 
ciples Parasmai and Atman5 are formed like the i)resent, from the 
iture in syaJ 

The nasals in the present participles, by virtue of their uninter- 

» Willuunn, p. 166-168. « Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 756. 

' Ibid. sect. 760. ^ Bopp, Gram. Sans., sect. 580. 

« Ibid. pp. 170, 171. ' Ibid. p. 18 



» Williams, p. 166-168. 

' Ibid, sect 760. 

» Williams, p. 168-170. 
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rupted breathing, give a sense of going on, which in Parasmai con- 
bines with an element of realised fact t to express fact as in process 
but in Atuiane is repeated to give a sense of its abiding. 

The past passive participle is formed generally by adding -/a to the 
root, expressive of realisation complete (8), but if the root end in fi, 
then by adding -wa, expressive of quiescence. 

Some roots ending in long, vowels, and some ending in consonanto, 
and not inserting i, form it in -Jia ; roots ending in vowels do not 
insert t before -ta or -raa, though they may take it in the futures ; bot 
in many cases the final vowel of the root is changed, and roots ending 
in 7/1 or n reject those nasals before ta ; roots ending in consonanto 
take t before ta, or do not take it, according as they do generallj in 
the non-conjugational parts. 

In this participle of causals -aya- is dropped but -» is taken ; -i a 
taken also before ia by desideratives. 

This participle is also sometimes formed from nouns by adding -iiOy 
as if the word was the participle of a denominative verb in-a^; 
sometimes -ina takes the place of -ita,^ 

Past active participles are derived from past passive participles br 
adding -vat to the stem of the latter.^ This is the formative of pos- 
sessive adjectives, and its full form is -vant, as appears from the 
declension; -raw/, -vat, -vas probably express jiossession as increase; 
Sanskrit, idvat^ ianttis, vasu res divitice ; Latin, -oms. 

The ])erfect participle active is formed from the stem of that tenv. 
OS it is in the dual and plural by adding -veur when tliat stem contaim 
more than one syllable, -ivaa when it consists of one syllable only ; the 
8 becomes t before an initial consonant of case ending. 
' A perfect participle AtmanS is formed by adding -djia to the steo 
of the perfect dual and plural.^ 

36. Gerunds are formed by adding -tvod to uncompounded wM^ 
-ya to roots compounded with prepositions or other adverbial prefix*. 
Bopp considered -twd to be the instrumental case of an affix •/«, o^ 
which the infmitive affix -turn is the accusative. It has been n- 
marked that the form of the root in these two formations often diffen 
considerably, as from vak' are formed vtMum, tMted;* and thl* 
prevents the two formations from being regarded as different cases of 
the same noun, but it need not prevent the two affixes from being 
so regarded. Ya is a weaker affix corresponding to the compound 
nature of the verbal stem, for this would make the action or state 
which the stem denotes less distinctly thought as object of a relation, 
and the relation itself less precise. Accordingly, whereas iwd is • 
case of tu which stands for the object of the relation, ya has no such 
stem, except after a short vowel, when it has t ; and whereas the 
former is an instrumental case, the latter seems to be a dative case 
ending, which expresses a relation more abstract and general. 

An accusative gerund is formed by adding -aw? to the root, which 
is so strengthened with a sense of fact as object, that the radical vowel 
takes the same changes as in the causal fornuition.^ Roots which 

» Williams, p. 172-176. « Ibi«l. p. 176. » Ibid. pp. 176, 177. 

* Ibid. p. 177. » Ibid. p. 179. 
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a vowel long by nature or position, except a/?, awA;", and 
g an initial a before two consonants, and all roots of more 
lyllable, except ui-nu, form their perfect by taking dm, 
^ the perfect of an auxiliary verb.^ 

ire passive participles or participial adjectives are formed 
-iavya, -antya, or -ya, to the Gunated root ; tav seems to be 
element tu Gunated ; anl seems to be akin to the AtmanC^ 
ending ana ; and y seems to be akin to the dative ending, 
ations commonly denote obligation, propriety, or fitness, to 
as the root denotes, and sometimes correspond to Latin 

•e are a great many prepositions in Sanskrit, but they are 
)und as inseparable prefixes qualifying the sense of roots, 
uis and verbs derived from roots. Only three are commonly 
ernment with nouns, a as far as. prati at, to, anu after ; and 
le two last are rarely so used except as postpositions ; a is 
ot separated from the word which it governs, 
bions are few, and those which are most used follow words 

These are k'a and, taCd so, hi for, vd or, tu but.^ 
of the most striking features of Sanskrit is its tendency 
ther the words of a sentence, and to throw members of a 

I to compounds. All the parts of a sentence tend to join 
following one, so that the final letter of one is affected by 

af the other. And compounds are formed of two or more 
lected by concord or government, or as by copulative con- 

II of which but the last are mere stems, making nouns or 
which are inflected as such. The copulative compounds 
d ending when they denote two animate objects, and a 
ng when they denote more than two, but when they denote 
■e inanimate objects they may l)e neuter singular.** 

: compounds involving concord and government and copula- 
ether, or two of these, and consisting of four, five, or even 
occur commonly in the best specimens of Sanskrit, and in 
st prose writings, for the most jmrt as adjectives. Some- 
last member of a compound changes its fiial syllable ; for 
ger expresses its substance but that of the compound. Tlie 
ion substitution is that of a for the final vowel or final 
and preceding vowel of a word.'* 

prepositions, though not usually thought with full dis- 
^ relative elements involving a simultaneous sense of the 

and the consequent, and in tmnsition from the former to 
are greatly used in combination with the antecedent in 
nipound verbs, which pass to their object through the pre- 
elenient, or with the consequent in forming comj)ound 
hich consist of a prejiosition and a substantive governed by 
en preceding it in the stem form. Prepositions in com- 
is may also qualify them adverbially. 

nus p. 13d. » Ibid. p. 180. > Ibid. pp. 271, 272. 

p. 273-2fi7. * Ibid. p. 288-281. 
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Compound verbs are also formed by adverbs or the stems of nouns 
used adverbially prefixed to the roots k^t\ to make, and 5*a, to 
become ; but these scarcely occur except as passive participles. The 
compound verbs, formed with prepositions, are of more freqaent 
occurrence than simple verbs ; and a very small proportion of San- 
skrit roots are in common use at all as verbs. Those that are w 
appear in a multitude of different forms with one or two or even three 
I )re positions prefixed, the remainder Ixjing used principally in the 
f(^rmation of nouna In the comi)ound verbs the augment and the 
redupli<*ation arc inserted between the preposition and the root* 

From roots compounded with prepositions nouns also are formed 
in great abundance.- 

41. Now with regard to all these compounds, the question ariaes, 
whether thought spreads through the compments retaining the earlier, 
ones while the succeeding ones are being thought, or only mingles 
each with that which follows, as it passes from one to the other, 
leaving the ])receding element when it has passed to the succeedii^t 
That the latter is tlie nature of the mental action api)ear8 plainly 
from the account of these compounds which has been given above. For 
the c(^mpound members of a sentence show only a higher degree of 
that mutual approximation of parts which takes place throughout the 
scnt<5nce, and in which the mind passes from part to part, almost 
mingling them as it passes. And that the compound verbs are loose 
and open in their structure, -vvith little mingling of their parts, appears 
from their insertion l)etween these of the augment and reduplication. 

42. There is no indefinite article in classical Sanskrit^ The de- 
finite article is not unfrecpiently expressed by the pronoun so,* 

The verb agrees with the nominative case in number and person; 
the adjective, participle, or adjective i)ronoun with the substantive in 
gender, numl)er, and case, the relative with the- antecedent in gender, 
number, and person.* 

The copula is very often omitted.* 

Th(» verb is usually, tliough not always, placed last in the sentence.* 

Nothing is more conmion in Sanskrit syntax than for the verb to 
be omitted altogether or supplied from the context* 

Causal verl>s with two objects govern both in the accusative* 

The genitive in Sanskrit is constantly used for the dative, loca- 
tive, or even accusative. It is more especially used for the dative, 
so that almost all verbs may take a genitive as well as dative of the 
object to which anything is imparted.^ The aim or ultimate object 
of the action is here thought as its motive or origin. 

" The prc^valence of a passive construction is the most remarWifc 
feature in the syntjix of this language. Passive verbs are joined witk 
the a<;ent, instrument, or cause in the instrumental case, and agre* 
with the object in number and person."* The passive partidpfc 
usuidly tiikes the i)lace of the past tenses of the passive verbw* 

J WilHain«. p. 292-297. ' Ibid. p. 292. » Ibid. p. »8. 

* Ibid. p. 299. » Ibid. p. 308. • ibid. p. 810.. 

7 Ibid. p. ;J12. « Ibid. p. 314. 
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crit infinitive is used like the Latin supine.^ 
Lction of tenses has evidently diminished in Sanskrit since 
tense formations came into existence. Bopp says that 
ses and also the future are used so indifferently that he 
i them not by their meaning but merely by their form.* 
ys that the reduplicated preterite or perfect is said to 
ist of some definite period, but may also be used as an 
Q thought of completion might pass into the former use 
the point from which to measure the past up to the 

s in Sanskrit often discharge the functions of the tenses, 
f the past and future.^ 

\g use made in Sanskrit of relative pronouns, conjunctions, 
ive particles is compensated by the use of the gerunds, by 
lich the sense of a clause may be suspended, and sentence 
ce stnmg together without the aid of a single copulative, 
chief peculiarities of Sanskrit syntax are to be traced to 
:y of their occurrence.^ 
iples, of which 1-13 are a story from the HitopadCx'^ i * 

ig. gen. sage gen. penance groTe loc. 

Gautama ' sya mun ' es tapo * van * i Mahd'tapd 
e 

a, (there) is in the penance-grove of the sage Gautama 
d Mahatapas ; tapo vane is a compound of the stem tapas 
lose locative is iapovawi ; as blends into 5 before the soft 
; ndma is an adverb ; -a is the visarga or breathing to 

he initr. hermitAge 

educed at the end of a sentence. (2.) Te ' na ' a\rama' 

loc. mouie young crow mouth abL fall past part, tee 

* e musika'x'd^^akah kdka'muUa ' d Vras • fo dps* 

im in the neighbourhood of the hermitage a young of a 
I from the beak of a crow was seen ; the two a*8 coalesce in 
annid^ une ; sannid* dnam is a compound noun formed with 
sam with, nidown, d*n put ; Vrasfo is nominative singular 
»ast participle of Urdx' to fall, -as changed to -o (2) ; 
iris fas, -s changed to the breathing visarga at the end 

then compassion joined instr. that initr. sage instr. 

e (2). (3.) Taid dayd * yuk ' t'ena tena muni ' nd 

instr. pi. rear past part 

• aih sau'vard^d^i ' toh, then by that sage, touched with 

this neg. 
with grains of wild rice (it was) reared. (4.) Tad ' an' 

mouse accus. eat infin. after run pres. part, cat nom. sing, sage 
musikd k'diH'ium anu'd*dv ' an viddlo mUni' 

t part. 
'ahy soon after this a cat was seen by the sage nmning 

the accus. mouse accus. 

use to eat it ; viddlo for viddlas. (5.) Td mdnkd 

p. 315. ' Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 428. 

p. 102. IMcl. p. 319. » Ibid. p. 321. 

Ibid. p. 328. 
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afrnid uccus. to see ger. devotion efficacy abi. the initr. sage monaeiieii. 

Uitam d' lok'tja tajjcui'^rra ' Udv 'at ie ' na muni'nd musiku 

strong super, nom. cat made 

hal'isfo vidfllu Jijitah, on perceiving the mouse afraid, from 
the efficacy of devotion by the sage, the mouse was made a very 

the cat nom. dog sbL 

strong cat; dluJc compound verbal stem. (6.) Sa viddlax kitkhifwi 

fear 3d sing, then dog made dog gen. tiger abL great 

bWe ' tif tato kiikkurdh Ijitah, kukkura • sya vt/dg*r • an mahad 

fear that neg. interval accus. it tiger nom. made 

Vayd tad ' an * antar • a m vydgrah kptoh, the cat fears the dog, 

tlien (it was) made a dog ; the dog has great fear of the tiger, then 

immediately it was made a tiger; inddlah 8 becomes the breathiDg 

before k (2) ; kukkurdd for kukkurdt before b (2) ; bib^eti third singular 

present of b*l third conjugation, vydg^rdn for vi/dg*rdt before w. 
now tiger accus. even mouse not difference regard Sdnng. 

(7.) At'a rydgra • m api musika ' nir ' vixesd pax' * ffa ' ti 

sage 
mu7ith, now the sage regards even the tiger no different from moose ; 
musikanirvixBsd is a compound of the stem musika^ and nirvixeMj 
which is compounded of nis without, and vix^sa difference, which is 
a nominal stem from vi ai)art, and y^is distinguish, the whole com- 
pound being an adjective accusative masculine agreeing with vydgr(m^ 
or an adverbial accusative neuter ; pay^yati is tliird singular present 

then all pi. there stand pemn pL tb« 

of pax fourth conjugation. (8.) Atah sarve ia'tra'tfCd gam ' t ti 

tiger uccus. see ger. siiy 3d pi. 

vydgr ' a dpg'fwd vad'anti^ then all the persons residing there oo 
seeing the tiger say ; atas an adverb formed from a by the termiM- 
tion 'ias with, from; taira adverb of place from ta; itdz dropeiof 

this instr. sage instr. moase this tiger kMl 
the phiral by 2. (9.) AiiTma muni'nd muHko yd vydgra'i^ 

bring past part. 

nl ' tahy by this sage this mouse is brought to the condition (»> 
tiger ; ijd is for ayajii (2) ; vydgratd is a derivative like pumn^ 

this hear ger. the ticer^ nneasj think 3d sing. tDi|Mii 
(3). (10.) etak' k'^rwttcd sa vydgtrui mvyai'o kintayai^ • 
hearing this the tiger une^isy thought ; ctak is for eUU (2), neirttf 
of esas ; sas vydgras savyat'as ak'intayat changed according to Ij 
savyat^ is comi)ounded of sa with, and vyat*^ troubled ; k'iid i» ■ 

as long this instr. sage instr. live ^^ 

tenth conjugation. (11.) Ydvad anma muni'nd gflvi'taryaHi^ 
this Ist pers. gen. self form story neut. disgrace making not flee ,^ 
tdd mama sira ' rup ' dUydnam a'klrti ' kard na paliiy • i'g'^ 

3d sing. Atm. 

/<?, as long as (it is) to be lived by this sage, so long ttej 

disgraceful original-form-story of me will not pass away; glvitafj^] 

(37); dJcyf'niam is from d to, and Jcya speak; Iciiii means ^fl«J» 

thus with to look ger. sage kill infln. with op ^ 
akirti disgrace. (12.) Iti sam'd ' lok • ya muni han • iH 9am * iw 'J^ 

past part. I 

tdh^ on thus reflecting he was taken up with killing the M^j 
saj^e nom. he gen. do. desid. part, know ger. again mome^lN*^ 

(13.) Muni ' 8 ta ' sya k'ik^rsitd g*nd 'tad pvoMirmuMQn ft 
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ger. mouse indeed make past part. 

tim musika eva kp> * tah^ the sage on knowing his 

n on saying thus become mouse again, mouse it was made 

k'iJdrsitam is the accusative singular past passive participle 

esiderative of kfi to do ; Vava is second singular imperative 

us instr. one stand 

uktiod is gerund of vale' say. (14.) Asmd'Virtka'traaCv 

ing. imper. 

/a, let it be stood by us in one place, for let us stand in 

misery instr. go 

;e; ^katra adverb of place from ekd,^ (16.) Duhk^^tia gam' 

ing. 

?, he is gone to by misery; the passive constioiction is a 

e idiom. ^ 

Che prevalence of the construction with the past passive 

le is a striking and important feature in the above examples, 

use of the passive voice in the last two. There is a remark- 

akness of organisation in 13, in which the subject munis 

) have nothing which he realises subjectively. 

ne of the most distinctive features in Sanskrit is the great use 

J made of Guna and Vriddhi. This cannot be explained on 

euphonic principles, but must express elements of thought 

p by the root in its various applications to the objects of 

(3, 15, 16, 24, 26-34, 36, 37). It is, as has been observed, 
oach to the characteristic formation of the Syro-Arabian 
38, though very distinct from that formation (15). And it 
nds exactly with the approximation of the Indian to the 
abian in respect of the readiness of excitability of his mental 

For while the Indo-European races have this quality in a 
legree than the Syro-Arabian, the Indian is one of those 
ave it less than others of the Indo-European family (chap, i., 
sect. VI.). In him thought spreads on the radical element so 
:e in along with it some of the elements associated with it in 
ct of thought which it is employed to denote. And though 
o be seen in Latin and Greek also, it prevails much less in 
nguages which are spoken by races of quicker excitability ; 
lency to take in a large object in the single act of thought 
oportional to tlie slowness of the mental action in this family, 
3ry other. 

ZEND. 

he Zend, as the language is now called in which the Zend- 
►r sacred writings of the Parsees were written, is believed 
been the ancient language of Bactria, and to have pro- 
long the northern part of the tableland of Iran or Persia.^ 
ery close affinity to Sanskrit, but more to the old Sanskrit 
Tedas than to the classical Sanskrit of later times.^ It is 
nly in the two dialects in which the scanty fragments of the 

smt, p. 315. ' Gniger, Handbuch der Awesta-Sprache, sect. 3. 

:, Enays on the Sacred Lmgua^, &c., of the Parseei, p. 117. 
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Parsee scripture are written. The more ancient of these ia called the 
Gatha dialect, because the most important pieces preserved in this 
idiom are the Gathas or songs ; the younger, in which most of the 
books of the Zendavesta are written, is the classical Zend language, 
which was for many centuries the spoken and written language of 
Bactria. The Bactrian language seems to have been dying out in the 
third century before Christ, and to have left no daughter language 
beliind it.^ 

47. The vowels were more developed in Zend than in Sanskrit 
In the Zend alphabet there are four characters for the vowel e, tvo 
short and two long,^ but the original pronunciation of the vowels can 
only be guessed.^ The e which corresponded to Sanskrit ^ was probaUy 
broader than the other e ; for writers often confound the latter with 
t, which circumstance seems to hint dt its close 'affinity to thatsoand.^ 
And probably these vowels may be f, f, e, e. There are also a,d,dyi, 
t, «, u, o, 5; and diphthongs formed of a or a before t, ti, or o ; also 
€u, et, cm, oi, oiy ui, ui. There is also a character o^ which, in the 
middle of words, according to Haug, may be a diphthong ; but in the 
beginning of words, aJe and oo are thought by him to be a corrupt mode 
of writmg taken from the Semitic initial Elif.^ For the Zend tezte 
are handed do¥ni to us, not in their origin&l characters, but ill a later 
form of writing which arose very likely shortly after the comtoena- 
mcnt of the Cliristian era, when Syriac literature began to spread in 
Persia, and which is read from right to left.* In Bopp's opinion ae 
was equivalent to Sanskrit e,* in which case it might be written I 
According to Geiger, the Guna of t or t is oe or ot, that of « or u iflflf 
or ^w, the Vriddhi of t or % is at, that of u or tl is diiJ 

The consonants are : q, k, A:*, //, g\ /,•', (/, t, 6, d, ^, J9, /, 6, h^ y, x'» 
f , 8y r, z, V, tp, r, li, n, n, m. 

There is great doubt as to the true utterance of many of the 2^ 
consonants. There is a peculiar character used for -final €, and for t 
initial before consonants, but its utterance is not kn^wn. Thf 
character w^hich corresponds etymologicdlly to Sanskrit x' ^ ^,^ 
have been uttered as iW ; ® and there are two characters for fi whid 
seem to have differed only in strength and definiteness of utteianc^| 
and two for ii, of which one had an affinity for a and the other fflf* 
and e, as if the latter was more palatal, and the former more guttouL 

48. The words are separate in Zend, so tliat the phonetic chaqgn 
t;xke place only within a word.*^ 

Zend is more tolerant than Sanskrit of concurrent vowels, retaining 

each its natural utterance." 

Before final m the vowels t and u are lengthened." 

If %t i, e, e, or y follow a dental, a labial, n, ^ or especially f| « • 

generally inserted before the consonant ; and if », u^ or v follow it» ■ 

is apt to be inserted before it." 

1 Haug, pp. 42, 43. ' Geiger, sect. 6. * Haiig»^5S. 

* Ibid. p. 64. » Ibid. p. 53. 

• Bopp, Vergl. Gnim., sect 33. ' Geiger, sect. 14. • HftVg; p. ^ 
» Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect 60. *" Ibid. Beet. 62. " G«iffer,Fk>* 
1' Ibid. sect. 23. " Ibid. sect. 27. ^« IU£ leet H 
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fore an initial r an t or u may be introduced by this influence of 

bove vowels respectively following it.^ 

fore final m orn» a constantly becomes ^, often also in the middle 

word before m, n, ni, or r.^ 

ter ^ or a palatal, a often becomes ».^ Final yam, vam, become 

m.* 

ter the a- vowels 8 becomes //,* after the other vowels «.® 

ncurrences of consonants are lightened by droppin/^ consonants, 

i^lly r, y, and v ; by changing y and t; to t and u ; by aspiration 

oftening ; by insertion of iJ 

fore t, guttural poet-palatal and palatal letters become Af, dentals 

ae '^, labials bedome p, x! * ^^^ ^ become s,^ 

fore n and.m tenues and medials are aspirated, and z, becomes x!-^ 

fore y and r tenues and medials are aspirated ; before y, h often 

aes q ; before- rp, rk, hia inserted.^ 

fore 8 the mutes are aspirated, and if medial lose their sonancy ; 

e final s dentals become 8 and sibilants s,^^ 

oal a. and i are shortened, -ya is apt to become -e, -by a often 

oes -ve or -we, and -6yo becomes -vyo,^ 

le original enduigs -as and -as have become in Zend -(inh and -<ion?i, 

)t before the enclitics -kfa and -k'id, and before enclitics beginning 

A' dental, before which latter i is inserted ; -anJi and -aoikh are 

become -o and -oo." 

the Gatha dialect f is often used for a, a, d(, or o ; and .o for a 
i ; the softening of consonant concurrences is extended ; v is little 

and often b instead of it." 

. There are three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
)minal stems are formed in -<i, -4, and -u ; in -an to express the 
^ -ana the neuter abstract, -dni feminine of masctdine in -ii, -arUi 
inative -o or -are) neuter abstract, -at, -ant (feminine -t) adjec- 
, 'in substantives and ac^'ectivte, ' -ka substantives, -ma, -man 
act and concrete nouns, -na, -nu substantives, -ra adjectives, -6a 
act nouns, -tu (mostly masculine) concrete and abstract nouns, 
nominative ta) doer, -Ora {6rd masculine, 6 rem neuter), 4dt femi- 

abstract, -ya adjectives expressing affection with the root, -vat, 

adjectives of having ; the root also being subject to Guna or 
dhi.»* 

. The case endings are similar to those of Sanskrit, but with all 
3 the ablative singular -ai is distinguished from the genitive ; ** 
owel of the accusative is reduced compared with Sanskrit, -em for 
-dm for -dm ; the vocative singular is the bare stem when this 
in a vowel except those in -au, which, like those in a consonant, 

the vocative like the nominative ; '^ the nominative accusative 
is -a instead of -au or •% \ the ablative and genitive dual are -oo and 
Dcative dual -yo, in which a and y seem to be case and o number, 

3«iger, Md. 29. > Ibid. lect. 81. ' Ibid, sect 82. 

bid. sect 83. • Ibid, sect 34. < Ibid, sect 85. 

bid. Mct. 88. • Ibid, leot 41. • Ibid. Mot 48. 

bid. Met 44. i^ Ibid. sect. 45. >' Ibid, lects. 46-48. 

bid. sect. 48. >« Ibid. teot. 168. '> Haug, p. 86-89. 

bid. pc 93 1' Bopp, VergL Oram., wot 205. 
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The ablative dual maintains itself better than in Sanskrit, in which it 
is merged in the general idea of dual proximity, -Vydm. The locative 
phiral ends in -^va more usually than in -t/, i.e., in -sva or -hva rather 
than in -su. 

The nominative plural of masculine -a stems ends in -aonho, which 
corresponds to the Vedic -dsas ; ^ that of neuter -a stems adds nothing 
to the stem. 

51. The degrees of comparison of adjectives and the pronouns oo^ 
respond to those of Sanskrit.^ The former, 4ara, -iema, are attached 
to the nominative ending ; ^ i.e., have 8 originally before them. 

52. The verb in Zend difTers notably from the Sanskrit verb in 
having, besides the potential, another ideal mood, which may be called 
subjunctive, though not always used subjunctively. It is formed 
from the conjugational stem, and also sometimes from the perfect and 
the aorist,* by inserting a before the person ending ; and with the con- 
jugational stem it may take the person endings of the present or tho* 
of the imi)erfect.^ The difTerence seems to be that in the former the 
subject is thought as the present subject of the probability, and in the 
latter as the probable or ideal subject of the probable event The 
ideal or uncertain nature of the event denoted by d seems to he 
thought as what is protracted or postponed, because possibly ncYer to 
be realised. Yet it seems, at least with the present persons and the 
conjugational stem, to express what is expected, for it is the usimI 
*»xpression of the future, the future tense in its proper fonnatwo 
being little used.^ With the imperfect person of third singular it ii 
chiefly used in an imperative sense.* 

The potential also in Zend is used in the perfect and aorist* Its 
formation as well as that of the precative is similar to Sanskrit The 
precative is often used as an hypothetical, and occasionally in a strictlj 
potential sense. 

53. The ten conjugational stems are to be found in Zend as ia 
Sanskrit, and are used not only in the present, imperfect, «» 
imperative, but also in the present potential and present subjunctire, 
of which moods in most verbs no other tense is extant.^ 

Moreover, the affection of the verbal stem described in 16 i« •> 
Zond as in Sanskrit.^ 

54. There are also similar formations of derived verbs, p**]'^ 
causal, denominative, desiderative, and intensive. In the inteWB« 
the whole root is generally repeated in Zend, but in the older GWi 
dialect there is generally only reduplication of the first syllable wia 
( Juna of its vowel. The passive is sometimes expressed by tk 
middle.® 

55. The person endings are as follows : • . 

' Hang, p. 93-104. ^ jbid. pp. 89, 106-110. » Bopp, Vergl. Qtam^tedLfi^ 

* Geiger, sect 1 07. * Haug, p. 64. « Ibid. p. 66. 

7 Ibid pp. 73, 74. » Ibid. p. 60-62. • Ibid. p. 72; Geiger, lect IK 
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ACTIVE. 










Singular. 




Dual. 




Plural. 






1 2 


3 


12 3 


1 


2 


3 


PRsent . 


mi hi 


ti 


vahi ... td, 66 


mahi 


to, dum * 


nt» 


Imperfect 


em s, 5 


t 


va ... tem 


ma 


ta 


fi,d 


Imperative 


a, dni (ft, ^t 
a 


tu 


••• ••• ••• 

UIDDLE. 


dma 


ta 


ntu. 




Singular. 


"s 


Dual. 




Plural 






1 2 


12 3 


1 


2 


3 


Prawnt 


i nhi 


U 


6i$e 


maifi 


Bwem 

• 


nl^ 


Imperfect . 


i nha 


ta 


diOi 

1 


) maiH 
Imafi 


1 firem 


nta 


laperative 


) dni nuha 


tarn 


••. ... ••. 


dmaiOt 


f* fwem 

# 


ntdi 



Those marked * belong to the Gatha dialect. 
. The imperfect is augmented with a-, but the augment is often 
omitted.^ 

The potential middle second singular person ending is «a, owing to 
the influence of t. The potential active second dual is tem. 

The person endings of the reduplicated perfect are : 



ACTIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 



KIDDLE. 
Singular. Dual. 



12 3 
a Oa a 




12 3 
i ta i 



3 
aiti 



Plural 



8 

are, ere' 



Tlie reduplication is as in Sanskrit, except that the vowel is often 
^<^»iig ; sometimes it is dropped, and the vowel of the root lengthened 
^or compensation.* 

56. The aorist formations occur in the Gatha dialect oftener than 
**^ Zend, in which the 8- formations are very scarce.* 

The two future formations of Sanskrit are to be met with in Zend 
^'^ a few instances only. Now and then we find the «a- formation of 
^He aorist used with the present persons for a future, of course with- 
**Ut the augment The present of bu to be, has a future significance ; 
'^id even its imperfect in a shortened form, comjwunded with a parti- 
'^iple, as perey^emno hwOy I shall be asking.* 

57. The participles are similar to the Sanskrit.* 

The infinitive mood is expre^ssed in various ways. In the Gatha 
dialect, as in the Vedic language, it ends in ^yiiij dydi, and ahliS (eue). 



» Haug. p. 77, 
* Ibid. fi. 79. 



« Ibid. p. 78. 
» Ibid, p, 82. 



> Ibid. p. 78, 81. 
• Ibid. pp. 83, 84. 
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which in their true nature are datives. In the UBual Zend the dat 
of abstract nouns in -ti or -Tja is used 'for it.^ 

The gerunds of Sanskrit are not in Zend. But there is a dec! 
able verbal adjective in -ija ^ with meaning as in Sanskrit (37). 

58. The prepositions are, as to thei^ posi^on, used very freely, 
compounded with a verb they may be separated from it ; often tl 
are put twice, without the ' verb and with it. -They can be pb 
before or after the noim, and are generally between the noun and 
adjective or participle agreeing with it They govern various cai 
as in Greek and Latin.' 

59. Composition seems to have been carried little, if at all, fart 
than in Greek, and to fonn wordif rather than syntactical combi 
tigns. -The copulative or J) wand wa^ comppunids^re of comparati^ 
rare occurrence. None of the compotmids apparently have more tl 
two components, and these are sometimes connected- by o^ • 



GEEEK. 

60. The Greek and Latin languages, b^ing familiar to every schc 
no account will here be given of their structure, beyond what maj 
suggested by comparison with Sanskrit and Zend. 

The Greek phonesis differ from the Sanskrit in being more tc 
and in showing more activity and versatility and more inusc 
tension in the organs of speech in the xnouth. 

The first of these differences appears in the greater developmen 
vowels in Greek than in Sanskrit, and in* the smaller developmen 
consonants. For the greater attention to the vowels in Greek, m 
the consonants in Sanskrit, led to discriminations in the use of tl 
respectively in each. language which did not exist in the other. 

Thus for Sanskrit a wa £nd in Greel; a, f, or p ; for Sanskrit ih 
find a, 17, or a; ; for. Sanskrit J we find aij 1/, or 01 ; for Sanskrit ni 
find ^, /}, or i/t; for Sanskrit o we find avy iv, or ov; for Sanskrit 
we find av or iju ; i and u correspond in both.* 

On the other hand, Sanskrit distinguishes palatal consonants f 
post-palatals, and cerebrals or ante-palatals from dentals, while G 
makes neither of these distinctions. The preference of the v< 
in Greek sometimes causes an initial *, followed by a vowel, to 
weakened to a spiritus aspevy and 8 between vowels to be drop] 
and often a vowel is prefixed or inserted to give more vowel soub 
the formation of the word,*^ while the semi-vowels y and w are a] 
be vocalised or absorbed into vowels.* 

The tendency to vowel utterance so encroached on semi-v 
utterance, that as a habit of speech this was lost, and y and tt^ y 
not vocalised, were either changed into other consonants or droj 
For their change into vowels in those places where there was 
tendency to utter them as consonants caused them to become 

1 Haug, p. 85. « Ibid. p. 86. » Ibid. p. 118. 

* Ibid. pp. 90, 91 ; Geiger, sect. 165. * Curtius, Gr. Etym., p. 

• Ibid. pp. 394, 414. ^ ibid. p. 709-721. • Ibid. pp. 550-^^ 591 
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mumts in those places where that tendency was greater, because they 
ost the associations of the softer utterance. The degree in which 
ha semi-vowels would be hardened in such places would depend on 
ihe general hardness or softness of consonant utterance in the lan- 
piage (97, 101). 

The activity of the organs of speech in Greek is contrasted with the 
odolent utterance of Sanskrit (2) in the definiteness and distinctness 
if enunciation in the former, . and their versatility of action appears 
n their dispensing with so many of those euphonic changes which in 
he latter help to slur over the transitions of utterance and diminish 
he changes of action for which the organs are not ready. Such com- 
KDations as xr, «rr in the beginning of a word show great readiness 
i change of utterance. And it was probably owing to greater force 
tui tension of the organs of the mouth in the utterance that the 
enues took the place of the tenuis aspirates, and ;t}iat the surd aspi- 
ates ^ 6^ and 4> took the place of the medial aspirates^^*, cT, h\ 
The euphonic changes in the initials and finals of words in Sanskrit 
le increased by another cause which strongly distinguishes Sanskrit 
peech from Greek, the degree in which the words are run each one 
iito the following. For if Sanskrit is remarkable amongst languages 
)r this peculiar feature, Greek is equally remarkable for the distinct- 
ess with which the words are separated from each ot^er. This i^ 
iainly indicated by the spiritus lenis; for its notatioin in writing 
lows that it must have been distinctly felt in speech as the beginning 
• the utterance of an initial vowel. And the accent, when it was on 
ie last syllable, fell, to mark the end of the word, and distinguish it 
om the next word. When no word followed immediately the accent 
d not fall. 

61. The laws of euphonic change in Greek are as follows. A 
nuis, a medial, or an aspirate changes a mute immediately prcKseding 
in a word into a tenuis, a medial, or an aspirate respectively, pro- 
tbly because the vocal tendency of Greek speech led to a simj^ca- 
3n of the mute concurrence by partial assimilation ; x» ^» ^^ ^> 
ough latterly they became spirants, are in their origin aspirates,^ 
id are usually called so, and will be called so here. 
Aspirates do not begin successive syllables, nor are they doubled, 
obably because the two jets of breath would waste the breath needed 
r vocal utterance ; and to avoid this the first generally becomes 
nuis. 

No mute except c and x can immediately precede tf. 
M changes a preceding labial to /ci, a post-palatal to y, a dental to tf. 
N becomes labial (/ci) before a labial, post-palatal (7) before a post- 
latal, is assimilated before X, /u, ^, and is generally dropped before 
ind ^ being compensated by long vowel or diphthong. 
£ between two liquids sometimes becomes a mediaL ^ 
62. Greek has masculine nouns in -as and -iic, as well as those in 
, which latter correspond to the masculine -a stems of Sanskrit, and 
>y are all similarly declined, being apparently related to Sanskrit 
as follows : — 

^ Cnrtlui, Or. Etjm., p. 416-418. 
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Tlieir genitive singular -ov is contracted from -cws=-a(«)o, -f« = 
.»;(ffi)o, -010 = (>{c)io^ = Sans. -{isya. Dative singular -# = di(a) -jj = 
fii(a) '(ft = '(in(a) = Sans. -«ya. Accusative singular -» «= Sans. -m. 
Nominative accusative dual -a = ai, -wboi, f = Zend <3f (50). Geni- 
tive dative dual -ai* = -a(<^)/(a)i' = Sans. ctb*ydmy -«/» = o(^)'(a)f, » = 
in, the Greek genitive in the dual being the same as the dative. 
Nominative plural -a/ = ai(tg), -ot = 01(1;) (9). Genitive plural -5» = 
-aw» = a(ff)Aii', -w» = o(<r)»v (13). Dative plural -a#f = asgi = a(^)Mir(p), 
</)/ff/ir = b^yasam, from which Sans. Vyas, -otg = oi«r = 6(^)iffr(») (12); 
Accusative plural -d; = «(»);, -ou( = ov; (1^3). The difference between 
the nouns in -a; and those in 9j; is confined to the singular. 

Tliere are some old locatives in -0/ = Sans, e, as o/xw, at home. 

The nominative and accusative singular of the neuter •- stem takes 
tlie quiescent nasal, and -ot = Sans. -am. In the plural the final 
vowel of the stem is heavier, being expressive of an aggregate (14); 
and -a represents Sans, -dni, 

Greek has feminine nouns in a, as well aam% and in -a after ^ or 
a vowel. Their genitive -fi; = (ai)fi;, ?; = (n')Vn «t "= («*)«?> = Sans. 
-dyds. Dative -fi = (ai)>j, - j» = (fji)>j, -^ = (di)c^ = Sans. ayai. AccuMtiTC 
'dv, -fjv, -dv = Sans. -dm. Dual and plural the same as the preceding. 

The remaining nouns have genitive -o; = Sans. flw, dative -#=5 8an&« 
reduced by loss of a, i.e. (a)i ; accusative -a or -» = Sans, -am or •«, 
curtailed of m in the former. Nominative accusative dual -i=Zend 
-/I (50). Genitive dative dual -oii' = Sans. ah^ydm; nominative plural 
-£; = Sans. -as; genitive plural -w»=Sans. -dm; dative plural -«r, •*» 
(1 being inserted after a consonant) = <^i«(»), Sans, byamm (IJ); 
such forms as ux\t't96i would suggest an original ab*f€uam (111); 
accusative plural -a; = Sans. -as. The nominative, accusatiYe singular 
of neuters is the stem ; in the plural a is added to the stem to make 
it heavier as an aggregate. 

Stems not neuter which end in a consonant generally distingui^ 
tlic nominative singular either by taking g or by lengthening the 
vowel of the last syllable. Stems ending in g drop it before the 
c*ase endings. The vocative singular of Greek nouns is generally the 
bare stem, except that of neuters, in -ov, and of stems ending in a 
consonant which is not allowed at the end of a word, both which fonu 
the vocative like the nominative. 

63. Adjectives whose stem in the masculine and neuter ends in o^ 
j;en(;rally make the feminine stem end in -ij or -a. Those in -»r andns 
and fii\af and raXav, make it end in wa, whose 1 tends to precede a 
final consonant of the stem, or to be absorbed in the conversion ot 
denttils to sibilants. Stems which end in a consonant^ before whid 
the vowel is lengthened in the nominative, masculine, and femimne, 
liave no feminine form. Others have no feminine fonn, beinfl 
compounds or derivatives which are less simple in idea, and coo* 
sequently less capable of a strong sense of the noun. The endingK' 
the degrees of comparison -/«», -icrog = Sans, -iyans 'isfOf-iertfcg^ -tmiKf 
frf»m iya^tara iyastata (82). 

64. The first personal pronoun as subject is tyit^ i/fllwSaiis. flto- 
Tlic second is ev^ rD, ru»i| = Sans, itcam. The objective stem of ths 
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former in the singular is Atf| Mo, = Sans, wa, of the latter (t?, rf, ^o, 
Sans. tiDOy the i/^ being dropped ; and /xf, («, being themselves objective, 
need no case ending for the acx^nsative. The first person also prefixes 
I to /*, according to Greek habit, perhaps to make the beginning of 
the word more distinct (60). 

The Epic genitive of the second person, rio/o, is remarkable, for it 
shows the stem as rio, i for w ; but riou = r«oio = rio-(ff)/o, and the form 
fit^i s= rfo-(ff)/o(, gives the full ending syas (9). The datives f/i7i', n^, 
are also remarkable as preserving the nasal of Vyam, 

The stem of the dual is »« for Sans, nau, and <r<f>u, in which <^ comes 
from v; tlieir old cases were »S/, *Sn9, 6<f>m^ 6<f>mK 

The stems of the plural correspond to these of the oblique cases in 
Sanskrit, the nominative having an ending of the masculine a- stems (9). 

65. The ten conjugational stems of the verb (15) are to be found in 
Greek. Bopp gives the following as examples of them : (1.) Xtnrw, 
-^axrym; but in these the Guna is not limited to the present and 
imperfect ; 2 and 3 almost confined to roots ending in a vowel, i//*/, 
^i^y l9Tii/Uy rlififii, didufn ; (4.) fidWut (i3aXt/a»), ttccXXm, dXXofiaiy 
«^itftfii», ^/War, Xiff60fiah jSu^oi, jSXu^M, ^iiJ^Oi, ^'X^ I (5.) rmvfit, ^i>»Uja/, 
^umv/ii^ ^wyufii, er^dnvfAi, \^iiit9v/ju; (6.) yXixofias ', (7 and 9.) >.afil3dyu, 
\jpL^d»tiy /Mti^aiw, the first nasal belonging to the seventh conjugation, 
and the second to the ninth transposed ; (8.) rawfiai, of>u,a/, yawtiai ; 
(9.) 6dfi,tfifii, vi^ffiat; (10.) -«?«, -««, -fw, -cu;^ but some of these are 
only denominative. There are also stems in -^xw, riffdexu, /^ijS^Guerxcn, 
yiy^utcxm. Some verbs also in Greek strengthen the root with r in the 
present and imperfect, as ruTrotf, rixrut. 

With regard to their inflection, the Greek verbs arc divided into 
those in %» and those in iii. To the former belong all verbs which in 
forming their stem add to the root f, or a syllable ending in i, which 
before a nasal generally becomes o, and corresponds to Sanskrit a. To 
the latter belong all other verbs.* 

66. The affection of the verb described in 16, so far as it concerns 
Verbs of the third conjugation in Sanskrit, may Ixj traced in the present 
and imperfect of many verbs in /tu, which have a long vowel before 
the persons in the singular, but not in the dual and plural. This, 
liowever, is not to be observed in the imperative, whicli in Greek is 
prr>bably thought more in the accomplishment and less in the subject 
than in Sanskrit. 

The vowel which corresponds to Sanskrit a Iwfore the person 
•^ndings is not lengthene<l as in Sanskrit before the first person, as 
if there was not tlie same sense of the subjectivity of self above that 
T%i other persons. And there seems to Ikj a tendency in the subjective 
affection of the person to be absorbeil into the verb, and the person 
to be less fully thought than in Sanskrit. Hence there is less 
dirtinction than in Sanskrit between the person endings of the 
present and those of the {>ast. The final i expressing present engagii- 
ment of the persons is to be found in the singidar of the present in 
verbs in -ya^ except in the second in^rson, whose element sufficiently 

> Bopp, Yrrgl. Oram., sect. 109a. * Ibid, lect 494. 
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expresses tho person as subject^ whereas m is the objective element of 
the first person, and the third person is objective in its nature, and botli 
of them therefore need / more than the second. But in verba in -« 
the vowel preceding the person which, like Sanskrit a, expresses the 
process of being or doing, takes up in the singular the engagement 
of the person, and well nigh absorbs the person in its own subjectivitj. 
In Doric the second singular, botli present and past^ of verbs in -fu, 
and sometimes of verbs in -m, is apt to end in 0^0, a stronger expres- 
sion of it, ff and ^ both denoting the second person (67). 

In the first person dual and plural, and second and third dual in Stn- 
skrit, the sense of ])resent engagement perhaps makes the individuals to 
be so fully thought that in the present Uiey are denoted by sjn iwu, moi ; 
but without the sense of present engagement the predominant con- 
sciousness of self so prevails in the first dual and plural that in th^ 
imperfect potential and imperative the associated individuals are not 
distinguished (ra ma). In Greek there is neither the same predomi- 
nant sense of self nor the same sense in the person of the present 
engagement, and though the natural distinction of. self from the 
associated individuals maintained the q originally in the first j^onl 
of all the tenser, as in Doric, yet the plurality perhaps came to be 
expressed with lass sense of the individuals by v as massed together 
(19), and was expressed alike in the present and the |)ast. In the other 
[xersons of the present and imperfect the differences between Greek 
and Sanskrit are merely euphonic, except that the second dual and 
plural of the present in Sanskrit shows more sense of the present 
engagement by giving the breath of aspiration to the person. 

67. The Greek optative, which corresponds to the Sanskrit potential 
(18), agrees with the imperfect in its person endings, except in the 
first singular in verbs in -oi, which expresses more sense of the engaf^ 
ment of self than in tlie imperfect. 

In verbs in -fii, the third plural, lx)th in the imperfect and tho 
optative, is fuller than in verbs in -m, expressing the person by '» »> 
well as the plurality by «p, perhaps because these verbs, having le** 
sense of the process of subjective realisation in their stem, have thf 
thou<j;ht of the subject thrown more on the person. In the imperative 
also tho third person, which in the singular is -r«, for Sanskrit -/", 
and in the dual -ruv, is in the plural either -»rwv, for Sanskrit -ntu^ which 
adds a final n of combination, or -rM^ay ; which seems to indicate the 
strength with which the command is thought, first as applied to the 
individual, and then pluralised by the addition of a third person plural. 
In verbs in -fii^ as in the corresponding Sanskrit verbs, the second 
singular im|>erative is -^1 ; for where there is no vowel annexed to the 
root or stem to express process of what is realised, there tends to V 
more stress tlirown on the person, so that it requires a stronger form. 

68. The person endings of the perfect correspond to those of the 
preK(>nt in the dual and plural, to those of the past in the singular; 
but tho nasal of the first singular is vocalised and absorbed by the a 
of the tense element. The persons are thouglit with more distinctiiev 
in the singular than in the dual or plural, and their want of prewnt 
engagement is more strongly noted. Li the dual and plural the seme 
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resent accomplishment is sufficient to cause the persons to be 
ght as in the present. 

K In the middle and passive, perhaps, the first person has less 
K^ve recipience in Greek than in Sanskrit; and therefore its 
)nant m is not vocalised. The present engagement of the person 
pressed by -ai, as by Sanskrit -e; but this is not, as in Sanskrit, 
ed through the dual and the plural. It gives place in the dual 
which perhaps expresses a sense of combination, and in the plural 
or f, which gives an element of extension, except in the third 
)n, which, by reason of its objective nature, needs, as in the 
e, to be animated with present engagement, and therefore takes 
and this in the past is changed to -a 

is only in the third person that the dual and plural endings of 
)re8ent differ from those of the past ;' the third dual of the past 
ag in -^f as in the active voice. But in the singular ihe first 
)n is expanded into a double expression -firitf a thought of the 
person (») as quiescent -fj» being substituted for the present 
gement -at. In the second and third singular as in the third 
il, the I is dropped and the endings are -i(<f)o, -iro. 
I the first person dual and plural, present and past, the associated 
riduals are denoted by 6, a relaxed utterance of ;, and which 
isponds here to ^ in Sanskrit and Zend. But in the second 
third dual and second plural, and also in the imperative in the 
L singular and plural, €d is an expression of the person element, 
nded and relaxed by the abiding and quiescent nature of the 
He or passive ; which, however, is abridged in the perfect when 
root ends in a consonant, by dropping tf and the vowel which 
ddes it 

). The first aorist corresponds to the fourth formation of the 
»krit aorist (27) ; and the second aorist to the sixth formation, 
eduplication seems to be lighter in Greek than in Sanskrit; it 
not take the vowel of the root. 

he perfect takes an element xa, unless after a guttural or labial 
e, in which case x is dropped and the mute aspirated. When the 
ends in a mute it is apt, especially if a monosyllable, to change 
lical I to •. The perfect element in the participle in Sanskrit is 
36), which appears in Greek in the fem. -via. And v or tr, from 
^ttural and labial affinities, might be absorbed by a preceding 
oral or labial, aspirating them with its breath. But could xa 
e from val 

he pluperfect in Doric ends in -f/a, in which the i is probably a 
lisation of tf, the past element added to the ijerfoct being -ffa. 
he ordinary form the a is dropped, and ler becomes i/ before the 
on endings, as ie becomes ti in t//u.i. 

he future corresponds to the Sanskrit future in -ffi/a-, y being 
►ped, and it takes the present person endings. 
here is another future formed from the root by adding to the 
el which precedes the person endings (62), so that in the first 
ular « becomes ut^ and in the other persons o becomes oD, and 
i^mes i7. 
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A second perfect also and pluperfect are formed from the root> or 
from the present sU^m, dropping from the tense element the x or the 
aspiration. When the root ends in a consonant, and is a mono- 
syllable containing f, i is changed to o in the second perfect, to a 
generally in second aorist; sometimes a short radical vowel in 
lengthened in the second perfect. Sometimes a radical final vowel is 
lengthened in the second aorist, probably to express the distance of the 
past, as f^fify e<^D», t<f>6fiK Sometimes the radical f is dropped in second 
aorist, or a long vowel replaced by a short one, the reduced Tooi 
expressing the reduced idea of what is past Probably a is taken 9^ 
exjjressive of the remotion from the present (27). Perhaps • i* 
proper to the perfect, as expressive of an abiding of the completion in 
the subject as a subjective possession, for o is to i as u to /, and u h.* 
subjective expressiveness (V. 52) ; a is taken sometimes also in 
perfect passive and in nominal formations, perhaps as expressireof 
what is apart from present process. The different mo<les of expressiiu; 
r(;moti<.)n are probably determined either by the idea of the root or 
by phonetic convenience. 

These scacoudary tenses, the second aorist, second future, atti 
second perfect and plujKjrfect, are a remarkable feature in Greet 
They are mostly formed from the reduced root, whereas the first 
aorist and first future may be formed from the root strengthened 
with Gima. The secondary tenses also add to the root weaker 
(ilements than those which belong to the corres|X)nding prinutfT 
ti^Lsea. Few verl>s, however, have both formations. Verbs whose 
stem ends in a vowel form, with very few exceptions, only the 
primary tenses, ^o verb has all the tenses. 

71. Verbal stems ending in a consonant subjoin immediately the 
element of tlie primary tenses. The final consonant of the stem, if » 
dental, is dro])ped. If it be a liquid, it relaxes the tf of first future 
and first aorist, so that this is vocalised, and in the future absorhed 
into the vowels which follow it (62), but in the first aorist into the 
v<>wel of the stem either as i or as a lengthening. 

\'erbal stems ending in a short vowel are apt to lengthen it hefoff 
th(* subjoined element of the primary tenses. This seems to take 
jilace when the vowel expresses a verbal element of thought added to 
the root, as when a expresses an external application of what the 
root denotes, as in rifidu ; f the subjective possession of itj aa » 
</>/Xfw ; the causation or making of it, as dtxouov. In such c$s^ 
the element of process or succession falls on the vowel, and thi* 
attracts the sense of interval that is in the past and the future, which 
suggests the lengthening of the vowel as expressive of it (52). Wh* 
however, the final vowel of the verbal stem is radical, or has w 
meaning additional to the root, it is not lengthened. And when thf 
verl)al stem has a syllable ending in a consonant added to the roA 
as -ce^M, then it takes up the tense element as a stem ending i>* 
consonant takes it. 

72. (ir(;ek, like Zend, has besides the optative or Sanskrit potenM 
the subjunctive formed as in Zend (52), exce[»t that it never UkflaA* 
imperfect person endings. It expresses the aim or end of a pn*^ 
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or future fact, or a probable supposition ; the optative, the aim of a 
past fact, or a less probable supposition. 

The optative in verbs in -fit is strictly similar to the potential of the 
corresponding verbs in Sanskrit. The first aorist optative in ^olic 
took the I between tf and a, and lengthened it to u. For Greek is 
.distinguished above all languages by its sense of tense and of mood, 
the latter especially appearing in the extent to which the contingent 
and ideal are thought as well as the actual in the various positions in 
time in reference to the standpoint of the speaker, so that all the 
tenses have the optative, and all but the future tenses have the sub- 
junctive and imperative. A future expectation or command is thought 
from the future standpoint as present, while an expectation or cuni- 
inand of what is future is itself present. 

Zend and Vedic Sanskrit approach Greek in their sense of the 
mood of the tense. 

73. The full form of the infinitive is -fitmi^ the dative of a verbal 
noun (57) in -a/hi', which by its nasals expresses the going on of the 
verbal succession, thought as a noun. The nasal part of the form has 
a strong affinity for those stems which have an element of procevss 
corresponding to Sanskrit a of the first coryugation; and their infini- 
tive ended in -lAtii', from which afterwards At was dropped, and the 
ending became f/». 

Other stems held by the latter part -lai in their infinitives, the i^ 
being vocalised and dropped after the strong a of the first aorist, but 
retained after the weaker a of the perfect, which becomes i. 

In the middle and passive the verbal noun whose dative is tlio 
infinitive ends in -ff^, which is a relaxed utterance of the issuing of 
iact into realisation (27), expressive of the relaxation or quiescence of 
the middle or passive. 

The infinitive, though properly a dative, may be abstracted from 

being governed, and being thought as an aim may be used in any case, 

} even as a nominative. In such use it may be accompanied by tin? 

L noun in which as a verb it would be realised as its subject ; but not 

I being a verb realised in a subject, it is thought externally to the noun 

^ ••an aim attributed to it. Thought passes from the infinitive to tln^ 

^' Hottn with a sense of attribution to it, so that the noun is thought 

:^ •• an object ; and being thought abstractly as an object to whicli, 

\ ^thout further particularising the relation, the noun is thought tis an 

}■ •^cusative, and is expressed in that case ; so that the construction is 

;* •'i accusative depending on the infinitive (230). 

i ^4. There is a remarkable diiference between the Greek passive 

t **Hl the Sanskrit passive. The latter is distinguished from thc^ 

A ^'^ddle only in the present parts of the verb, the former only in the 

'i J^er parts. It is to be observed, however, that in the non-con - 

I ^^'S^onal parts the passive is expressed in Sanskrit by the participh^ 

'i 2?^ ^^^^ substantive (30), and therefore more as a completed effect 

^ ^*^ it is expressed in Greek. This must also be the significance of 

^^ passive element in Sanskrit in the conjugational parts. So that 

r^ passive is thought throughout more as an effect in Sanskrit than 
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In the perfect the sense of effect generally needs no other expres- 
sion than the reduplicated root with the middle or passive persons of 
the present. But in the aorist and the future an element expressive 
of the passive is subjoined to the root. This in the first aorist and 
first future is -^, sometimes -(f^fh, and in the second aorist and seeond 
future -fh, the relaxed consonant and long vowel expressing the pas- 
sivity of the being. For while the lengthening of a vowel being 
equivalent to the addition of a short vowel is fit to give a sense of 
interval (71), the addition of a long vowel is naturally expressive also 
of quiescence (3). In the perfect sometimes, especially when the 
stem ends in a vowel, there is a trace of the passive element in the 
iiddition of ff to the root. In the future the person is thought with 
])rescnt engagement as expecting it^ but not in the aorists, and accord- 
ingly in them they lose the middle or passive form, and are the same 
its if they were the past persons of a neuter verb. 

The Greek thinking the passive in the effect and yet as a per- 
sonal verb, developed a future perfect which is not in the active or 
middle. 

75. The Greek participles are similar to the Sanskrit. 

76. To the Sanskrit causative formation of verbs (31) correspond 
ftome of those in -ot^w, -i^», -aa«. To the intensive formation (33)ooiR- 
Kpond, according to Bopp, ru6d}^(a, Tra/TaXXfti, da/daXX«, &c ; the latter, 
instead of lengthening a, add i.^ There are also formations from the 
jwrfect, as ri^v^xoi, xixXfiyu, Frequentatives also are formed in •«J«^ 
-/^w, -u^w, as ^ivrdf^Uy atril^Uy i^^u^w; and inceptives or continuatiTes 
in -6KU, 

Desidemtivcs, like 3fla«/«, are formed from roots, as Sanskrit dea- 
(lenitives in sya from the stems of noims. 

To the Sanskrit denominatives (34) correspond, besides those in -«^ 
-€M, and -cw, such formations as w^dtf^v, axow/^w /uvoijc/^m, W*!** 
fit\a/tca (jLiKawiu), &c. ; ^ also with desiderative meaning tfr g aniy i ais 
«K:c. And there is another denominative formation -iwti^ not in 
Sanskrit, voXinww, lar^tuu, &c., meaning to act the part of. 

(77.) The following examples of the derivation of nominal steins in 
( Jreek, though not arranged as those of Sanskrit in 3, may readily be 
c )mpared with them. The stem, when not given by dropping •; or -p^ 
is in parenthesis. 

Nominal stems derived from verbs or roots. 

Substantives denoting the agent: coiaT'dc, »'f»^'^^ &»tiyhi {afjkt^\ 
xii'TTi;, 6/xrr»jf, voijj-nj; ; awriio ; ^irtao (-o^) ; sa'r^hQ; y^a^'cwtf; ij»A' 
Bf}o'ag bird-hunter; rati'tai; T^^n^d^X'^^r '»f«i'*tf- Feminine agent, 
auXri'TPii (-rfi3), auXri'r^ia flute-girl ; cut'nspa (fif'a). Adjectives active, 
i/7ro«-ri; suspecting ; xaXvT'rbg covering; ttv 'a ( (-ad) spitting; ^^» 
lH.»aring. 

Substantives denoting the action: «-oiij'tf/;, ^*tf/a, vaidfia, ^^ 
roa'^, xuxwroi, the state, 6dv»'fihf weeping, xXaw^'fib^ i a verM 
element ; coV'/cto^ r,do'ifr,, dyx6'un strangling ; the activity, 6upa'/u^ ji- 

J Bopp, VergL Gram., sect. 753. « Ibid, laeti. 768, 7W. 
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fill, yput'fi% fivrffin^ yoa/uL'fifi ; the instrument or means, aPOTPOy, 
i^rrXfi handle ; the thing done, vpuyfia (-jULCcr) voIri'/uLa ; the 
; act, Xoy-of, xa^'tr-, iXflrv'i; passive object, piXi'fAvovy xsfi'df 
bstract defined by the root, xodrog (-€t). 

ctives neuter and passive, Xoir*6;, ixyjT-ris (-«;) failing, <^/X)jTi; 
(^Xij-rfo; (-riFioi, Sanskrit -tavya (37), to be loved), stfi'yhi 
, ffruy'vi;, lii'Khi timid, ff/yij*X6; silent, fiiwfog impure, fitri'fiuv 
dndful, vi6'aifhg persuasive. 



Nominal stems derived from nominal stems. 

)nymics masculine, K^o^tdri;^ 'ArXavr*/ao»};, K^or/w*, 'Axmr 
'laTTir'tov/dn:; feminine, Njj^?j/; (-/3), 'Adjaerr'Ajj, Axg/«"wkjj, 
: young of dog. 

Jiutives of substantives, -laxo;, -/Vxij, -iexiov, -id-; -/oi', -idtov, 
uXX/or, -u<^ioi', -aV/ov, -cuop, -uXoc, -tx^v, -ix^toK Amplificatives, 
5. Feminines, firaim-, pafftX'tsea, Locals, -uv, -iw», avd^oii^f 
partment, vt^tart^'tuf dove-cot. 
tantives from adjectives, ae^'Ia, akrih'ta, flra;^uTjjr-, hixcuo'^j^r,, 

• 

ctives from substantives, ajyuj'io;, ivmv'to;^ Moutirriogy rrarfuttog, 
f, dn^PUfVnos, d9$^uir'ixbg, irtd'nhi^ ffxorivvo;, ^uX'nog, itfcf^'ao;, 

drinkable, dy;^o>*/,aa7b; by strangling; tfajer-aXio; courageous, 
yearly ; dri/MO'aiog, firixfdafb; tall, Tivxs'daihi keen, aidfifirrn, 
; (-/3) of iron, xovp'idio;, finip'ibto;, '^trPTi'ug stony, dinfjio'tii windy, 
ianskrit, -vnnt, 35) ; Gentile, -o;, -/o;, -ff/of, -x6;, -iri;, -rij; ; from 
iions, ffffi-tfffo;, ivraao;, fiira'ffffoi ; from adjectives, rtdu'fio;^ 
ifiQ'xoroiy dWo'xorog, i/>j7r/*a;^o;, /itoi^'a;^^;, fioy'dg (-ad), 
riiere is great facility of composition in Greek, but there is 

like those coalitions of words forming a member of a sentence 
ire so frequent in Sanskrit The Greek compounds are words 
; part of the vocabulary of the language, and they consist of 
iponents. The Sanskrit compounds arise from the prevailing 

of the whole fact, which combines the members ; the Greek 
le interest of the members leading to a fulness in conceiying 

I'erbs compound only with prepositions ; and the combination 
ose that the augment generally intervenes. This shows that 
wing them the mind passes from one component to the other, 
of spreading into the second without leaving the first, 
le Greek compounds there is usually a connective element 
I the two components. If the first component be verbal, the 
ive element is <r/, itf, iff/, (To, i, o, or /, unless the second begins 
vowel, for then the connective is absorbed or reduced to 
iie first component be nominal, the connective element is o 
joined to its root, or the formative element of the nominal 
t« as a connective. The former connectives are abstract verbal 
s, the latter pronominal. The lengthening of an initial vowel 
minal stem after an adverb compounded with it is probably 
IL K 
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expressive of a verbal clement of thought which is too light to produce 
a distinct vowel. 

79. The acute accent in Greek may affect either a long or short 
vowel, including under that term a diphthong, the circumflex only a 
vowel long by nature. The former cannot go further back than the 
iuitepenul^ nor the circumflex than the penult ; but the last syDaUe 
generally counts for two in reference to an acute accent^ if it be in 
it8elf long by the nature of its vowel, or by its ending in concurrent 
consonants, and in reference to a circumflex if it be long by the nature 
of its vowel. The inflections at the end of words are strongly thought 
so as to suggest strong volitions of utterance, and if a syllable be long 
it requires a stronger volition, and in proportion to the strength of 
the volition of utterance of a syllable it tends to draw towards it that 
l)oint in the word where the sense of volition of utterance of the wwd 
is a maximum (Def. 27). 

In applying the above rule, ai and 6/ at the end of a word are not 
considered long except in the third singular optative ; perhaps in 
consequence of a comparative lightness in the element of thoo^t 
which they express. 

But the accents do not always go back as far as they might Thu» 
in the participles of the second aorist active, of the first and second aorirt 
|)assive, and of the perfect active, the strength of significance of Ute 
l)articipial syllable compared with the preceding syllables attracta the 
accent. And in general the accent is drawn towards the end, either 
by the strength of the end, or by the beginning being weak because it 
does not involve a sufficient sense of the whole word owing to deficient 
unity in the word. 

If the penultimate be long by nature and have the accent, it is lb? 
circumflex, but a long ultimate may have either accent; perhaps the 
accent is stnmger, because there is more sense of the entire word in 
the former than in the latter. 

Crreek accentuation compared with Sanskrit shows a higher unity 
in the word and in the sentence. The inflexions and other elcnwnt* 
are more merged in the entire word which is more thought » * 
distinct unity, and this tends to draw the accent towards the begi»- 
ning of the wonl (Def. 27). The unity of the sentence gives emphi» 
to the inflexions which constitute it ; hence the law that the accent 
cannot go farth(*r back than the length of thre« short syllables l" 
Sanskrit the elements of the word are more felt in their individnJ 
strength, the words are less distinct, and instead of organic conned** 
may unite in an inorganic synthesis, and the verb, instead of heiK 
felt as the organic c(»ntrc of unity, joins on to the sentence encliticaOj 
without an accent, except when it is strengthened by the emphasi»« 
liogiiming the sentence or by being object of a relation in a dependent 
clause. The Greek v(jrb gets from its organic function a higher unity 
of its o^vn which draws its accent towards the beginning (Def. 27)^ 
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te on some recent Indo-European Philology. 

hich is taken in this section of the Indo-European 
the more or less conjectural explanations which have 
leir forms, are in many parts as different from the Indo- 
)logy of the present day as the whole scope of this 
m what is at present with doubtful propriety called the 
^age. For while language is the expression of thought, 
the present day more and more exclude from their 
ssion of thought, and confine their attention to the 
trance of that expression by the organs of the mouth, 
nt of this tendency may be seen in the new theory of the 
I gradation in Indo-European roots, which is alleged to 
onised the whole theory of the growth of the Indo- 
lages and of their systems of inflexion." ^ 
this system, roots appear in the Indo-European languages 
)rms or in reduced forms, according to their accentuation 
Indo-European language. The strong forms are held 
ich contain o or o, and those which contain e, e, or d. 
)rms are those which shorten 0, t', or a, or eject 6 or ^, 
^fl', ri^'Mi rldifji.t9, Urrifii lara/itVy XiXo/Ta Xf/ww cXicro», 
. Now the reduced form is that which is taken in 
st ; and what is to be thought of those second aorists 
of dropping i turn it into a, as r^icw ir^aTOv, ffriXXu 
r,v, r'tfjLpco fTUfLov, xri/Vw (xrsy'yw) ixrapop) These are 
parallel forms to wr in fcrrc.ajjr, being really ir^rcy itfrXjy*, 
juy the r, /, 7/i, and n being in the original language 
nskrit r, and the a being introduced merely for greater 
>nunciation. It is obvious to remark that it was a 
^hen a speaker intending to utter a reduced form of a 
in a form stronger than its strong form. For it cannot 
a is stronger in sound of voice and volume of breath 
►ut this fact is not permitted to stand in the way of 
id accordingly a is taken as the weaker vowel ; and 
>, «fcc., are strong full roots, ayu, edno, &c., are reduced 
lien, do they appear in the Present? The answer is, 
lorist stems tliat have sui)planted the true Presents, 
vo boon l(»ng, but have completely disappeared, or that 
: forms weaker than themselves which are not to be 
ex])lanation being warranted by any evidence, 
unied in the alx)ve supposition that as Sanskrit had 
se vowel was ?*, so the original language had not only 
? whose vowel was /, but also forms wliose vowel was vi 
afterwards came to be uttered in Greek with a. Now 
it has nasalised vowels, it has no vowel nasals. The 
'or the existence of these in the original language is 
lets which they are invented to account for ; and they 
)re I'crcc rautae such as science reijuires, but only a 
support a supposition. 

okson's "SouikIs and Inflf^tions in Greek and Lnlin," p. 222. 
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Xor indeed is the accentuation to which the varying fuhiess of poot^j 
and stems is attributed quite established as an actual fact. For it u; 
not the accentuation of any known language to which that fulne^ L» 
said to correspond, but that of the original Indo-European language. 
To this it is supi)0sed tliat Sanskrit approaches most nearly, becaiw 
the accentuation of Sanskrit corresponds to an original accentuation 
of Teutonic wliich is supposed with probability to have existed, 
because it would explain certain irregularities in the Teutonic tran.* 
mutation of the mutes (138). Taking, then, the Sanskrit as a guide 
to the original accentuation, how are we to explain the fact that 
wlien the accent was changed in Greek so as to fall on the reduced 
vowel, it failed to give it the full form which it produced in the 
original languaj^e. Thus while we have in Sanskrit Smi, hi^ itJ, 
imds, ithdy ydiifiy we have in Greek tlfit, sJ;, iJffi, 7jjLtp, 7r?, laei^ th« 
accent which is said to have strengthened in the singular, the rtxrt 
in the original language, having no such effect in Greek in Uie plural 
For though the habit of using u in the singidar and / in the plural 
may be supposed to have fixed their use, it was a habit of using « 
accented and / imaccented, and this would have no tendency t» 
hinder the accent from having its natural effect when it fell on / 
so as to produce tJfifv as well as Jfjn, ilbfuv as well as ti^isAu. 

In Xo. 16 of the above sketch of Sanskrit a reason is suggested f -r 
the weakness of the root in the plural and its strength in the sin- 
gular, when its meaning is such as to involve a strong sense of proces 
when distinctly conceived, and in 79 a distinction is drawn betweeii 
the Sanskrit accent and tlie Greek, according to which the former i« 
attracted more by the felt significance of an element of the void, 
while the latter depends more on the unity of the word and of ^ 
sentence, and so may fall on an element of the word which is weakly 
thought According to this view, the strength of the thought of tlw 
element may have gunated the vowel and at the same time attractw 
the accent in Sanskrit, while in Greek the accent may have fallf 
on a weak element without changing it But if its natuTol effert 
were to gunate the utterance of the element, the effect must hecofflf 
apparent, otherwise it is a cause which fails of its effect without tb 
absence of any necessary condition or the presence of any count<^ 
acting cause. 

That the habit of uttering an unaccented root in its reduced ifX^ 
need not hintler it from getting a fuller form if it be accented," 
assumed in the explanation which is given of the increased vocali* 
tion which the reduced form sometimes gets, so as to make tw 
reduced roots, a stronger and a weaker. For this is attributed toj 
secondary accent which belongs to the sentence and falls on a ***• 
in the beginning of the sentence, and which is absent from it i^^ 
middle. In the first ease the vocalisation, it is said, will be increa** 
in the second not, but the increase, which is thus only occasional ** 
supposed in Greek to remain where its cause is absent^ so tf * 
produce a stronger reduced root^ 

There are also long vowel roots which are not reduced in tk* 

^ King and Cookson, p. 283. 
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re they should be unaccented in the original language, as ajja/, 
^fi.aa/, it^fiv, cX?r&,i and others whose vowel is lengthened 
ought to be reduced, as t/^Jjv, «</)Ui', idOtf. 
t the law is one which is not obeyed, and which consequently 
give scientific order to the facts. The causes in this system 
• imaginary or have no uniform connection with the effects, 
the expression of thought, the new principle seems to be 
thought which is expressed has no influence whatever on 
mce which expresses it^ Thus the use of a in the Sanskrit 
nd in the fourth and fiftli forms of the aorist in Sanskrit, in 
lorist in Greek, and in the imperfect and pluperfect in Latin 
ise in the Greek second aorists which are mentioned above 
em to indicate a tendency in the thought of the past to 
tself in that vowel (comp. I. 26, 29, III. 98, IV. 71). But 
led a more scientific explanation to take the a in the Greek 
>t as due to an effort to utter a block of consonants as in 
ii/Ja), sdiiKdfiiv (sdi/^au,tu)y and from thence to have invaded 
)ressions of the past, even where no block of consonants re- 



LATIK 

tin is less vocal than Greek, though it has a similar develop- 
vowels, whose correspondence to tlie Sanskrit vowels are 

same as those of the Cireek. Diphthongs are less frequent 
than C J reek.* And there is not the same tendency to prefix 
t vowels, or to absorb consonants into vowels; but, on the con- 
vowels are apt to be reduced when a word is increased by 
on or reduplication, as ahjicio conrulco cerini, which close the 
to i or M. ^lute consonants also, which are never at the end 
;k word, are frequent as finals in Latin ; and particles, pre- 

and inflection are a])t to drop a final vowel or shorten a 
•1 Ik? fore a final consonant.^ 

is le^s muscular tension, more softness of utterance, in Latin 
reek ; ?i is softer than Xf to which as an initial it corresponds, 
an At or v, for vi final or h initial does not save the last vowel 

from elision in verse ; r often represents an original 8 ; and 
of $ and ^, wliich are uttered with more compression than 

seems to indicate less muscular tension than in Greek, 
is also less versatility or ready change of utterance. The 

concurrences in the beginning of a word, which are all in 
r' unknown in Litin — bd, dr except in foreign words, r/n, tl^ 
/, /;//, hi, Inn, sm, kn except in Cneus, and the mixed con- 

and ps. Still more remarkable are the restrictions within 
M there the utterance of concurrent consonants is facilitated 
/ision of syllables ; yet within an uncompounded word many 
icurrences which might be regarded as the easiest, consisting 

nd Cookson, p. 248. ' Ibid. p. 17. * Ibid. pp. 426, 422. 

pr(»purtion of une to six, according to Forstemann, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 

* Benary, ibid. p. 52. 
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of a mute and a liquid, are almost unknown. Thus dr seems to occur 
witliin such a word only in qttadrans, dodranSf and the derivativeB of 
quadr-, as quadrus^ quadraginta, &c. ; gl seldom or never except iii 
foreign words ; d perhaps only in CocleSf and such poetic fonns as 
jpodu7n, saedum; Id only in valde for vcUide, and caldus for calidut; 
bl only in Ptcbltus Puhlilius ; en, pn, dm, dn, tm, in, tl, not at all It 
is strangely in contrast with these restrictions that in the end of a wonl 
Latin has greater freedom in the use of consonants and of consonant 
concurrence than any of the ancient languages akin to it, as atnat, 
amant, arx, la?ix, nee, ars mons,^ 

Now, in the beginning or middle of a word utterance is stronger 
than at the end, and therefore tlie transitions of utterance require 
more versatility because the changes of action are greater. A mute 
followed by another consonant needs prompt change of action, 
because it is a momentary utterance ; but r was lightly uttered, and 
consequently required less new action ; mn in the beginning and U 
required quick cliange of utterance to make the transition distinct 
between two consonants so like to each other, so that the above 
rostrietions of conciuTont consonants in tlie beginning and middle 
of words s(;eni to be the effect of deficient versatility in the orgaii< 
of speech. In the end of a. word the force of utterance decline!^, 
and there consonants may concur without requiring such versatility, 
because utterance is weaker and less distinct. Their concurrence, 
however, shows a more versatile utterance than Sanskrit^ a less vocal 
more consonanttil siwech than Greek. 

Latin us<»8 surtl spirants for the medial aspirates of Sanskrit, bat 
within a word a medial is apt to be used instead of the spirant by 
reason of the sonancy of the word, and the tendency to soft utterancf. 

Being less vocal than Greek, and softer in its consonant utteiaiH"'' 
(60), Latin is more tolerant of the semi-vowels y, v, and w, as tWf» 
when pronounced ahyete, tenuis when pronounced tenicis; quis^- 

It is ])robably owing to greater force of breath from the chest that 
Litin often lijis q or c where Greek has tt. In such words tkf^ 
originally stood qtc, and as Greek gave up the w, the guttural neede"! 
more breath from the chest to utter it (see V. 76) than belonged ^• 
Greek speech, for it was not k, but g. The pronunciation consequently 
passed from the throat, and to tended towawis its labial closure, i"* 
the q Iwcame ;;. In L'ltin, on the other hand, the guttural remain*'' 
even when the w WJis given up. 

81. The case endings of the Latin noun, compared with the older 
f<»rm8, are as follows : 

^ Bt^narj, ibid. i. p. 51. 
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St«m 
ading. 


sSana. a. 


aSaiiB. a fern. 


Consonant. 


», «. 


Nom. 


u% S. a'8. 


«, (t)^-» 


s, 0, r 


« 


Accua. 


ic'9», S. a'm 


a*m, ^'m, S. dm 


€m, S. am 


m, S. m 


Neut. 


ic'm, S. a'm 






^ 


Gen. 


1, S. ((M)jKa), % 
long for com- 
pensation 


a'e, S% S. ay(/M) 


My S. as 


«, S. a« 


D»t 


<J. S. fi(ya) 


a'e, e% S. Sy(aO 


{. s. ; 


f. S. g 


,AbL 


0, S. a(t) 


a, i, old d(0 


; 


1, f* 


'Nom. 


i, old(a)y(a«)(9) 


a'e, ^, S. d9 


e«, S. as 


e«, ti<, S. as 


Aocas. 


St, old a'fiM 


di, is, old dma 


es, S. a< 


es, us, S. n mas- 
culine, 8 femi- 
nine 


Neat 


5, a d(m) 




a 


a 


Gen. 


drum, old dsam 


drum,grum,o\d dsam 


urn, S. am 


um, S. am 


Dat. 


f*. S. (€6')y(a)« 


is, ihus, S. db'yas 


i6u«, S. b'yas 


6?i», S. b*yas 


Ubl. 


i», S. («6')y(a)» 


Is, ebus, S. db'yas 


ibus, S. 6'ya« 


bus, S. 6'ya« 



The vocative singular is like the nominative except when this ends 
n -i« = S. -as, the vocative being then the bare stem, whose final 
rowel has enough life except for deus. 

The Sanskrit vocative takes up an element of life more than the 
j^reek, the Latin more than either. 

The Oscan ablative singular in all the declensions ended in d ^ (50). 

Stems in i are apt to follow the analogy of consonant stems, and 
nake the accusative singular in em instead of tm; less frequently 
hey form the ablative singular in e instead of i. Many of theuL 
^ve lost the i as neuters in e, ar, cU, some of which originally 
(-longed to adjectives in -is, -m, -lis. Adjectives whose stem has 
^t -i*, but ends in a consonant, show a tendency to follow the 
ialogy of those which have -i, in consequence of its prevalence in 
U^ctive stema Thus adjectives in -ans, and -ens when used as adjec- 
^'es, form the ablative in /, but wlien used as substantives or as par- 
^iples prefer -e.^ They always take i before the case ending in the 
'n^itive plural, and in the nominative accusative plural neuter. 

^uhstantives whose stems end in two consonants tend also to take 
I>erliaps because they originally took it in the nominative singular 

sound 8, as rnons, montSy originally montis. Of the stems in w, all 
*t a dozen follow the stems in i and in consonants, and make the 
^tive and ablative plural in -ihus instead of -uhus. 
The demonstrative pronouns and tlie adjectives unus, totus, solus, 
^tts, nulltis, uier, neuter, alter, alius, form the genitive singular in 
^ and dative in -i for all genders. These have less sense of their 
^tantive than is possessed by adjectives in general ; for they are 
^her of a singling or a pronominal nature, and do not involve a com- 
^'^ison of their substantive with others of the same name (Def. 6) so 

to emphasise the thought of it in distinction from them, but rather 
^ect attention to it alone (Def. 7). Hence the genitive and dative 



' Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 181. 



' Zumpt'i Latin Gramn p. 53. 
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endings overpower the final vowel of the stem corresponding to San- 
skrit a, which expresses the sense of substance (8), and the foimer 
lias the fuller form corresponding to an older yas (9). The nominatiTe 
and accusative endings are lighter, and consequently tend less to cur- 
tail the stem (14), and the old ablative being formed with d pre- 
served the final vowel because it needed it for a connective. 

There are some old locatives formed with i^ and therefore like the 
genitive in the first and second declensions, and the dative in the 
third, as Romoe, domiy ruri, 

82. The endings of tlie degrees of comparison of adjectives in the 
Indo-European languages have a strong affinity with the endings of 
the ordinal numbers, and these illustrate the significance of the former. 
In Sanskrit, diovtiya second, and tfi'tlya third, are thought with t 
sense of increase like the comparative degree lyans, but VaJtwria^ 
fourth, singles out more specially, because from a larger number, the 
last individual reckoned, denoting it with a demonstrative element /a. 
In panka'ma, fifth, there is a stronger sense of five as a combined 
Jiggregate, and the individual that completes the aggregate is denoted 
by ma (13). The strong aggregation of five diminishes that of six, so 
that sast^a, sixth, goes back to the demonstrative ending, but the 
higher numbers take 7na, Now these ordinal endings ta and ma 
belong also to the superlative endings, and in that use expreas a 
similar idea, denoting the individual which completes the process of 
increase. Tlie process of increase itself originally, it would appear, 
expressed by tyans (9), may denote the comparative degree as in 
Sanskrit, whence -iwi^, Latin ior ; but it expresses this more distinctly 
with an addition iyds'taray whence Sanskrit -tara^ Zend -starOt and 
( ireek -gffn^o;, -/(rr i^o;, -wri^o^, (penultimate of positive being generally 
short), -ri^o;. And when this element iyas or iyds'tar^ or dropping r, 
iyasta, takes, like a cardinal number, the ordinal endings ta and wAi 
it gives for superlative endings iyas'ta or iyas'ta'ma or lywwA 
whence Sanskrit -i>^*a, -tama, Zend sterna^ Greek, -ftfrorof, -/«raf»;, 
-wrarof, -raro;, Latin -essimus, -etmtiSj -timns. 

The Latin comparative makes in neuter -lus like Sanskrit 'iijas. 

83. The personal pronouns correspond generally to Sanskrit 



Nominative . 


. egoy Sans, c^iam 


tUy S. twam 


Genitive . . 


. vtety via{8)y{a) 


tuiy twa(8)y{a) 


Dative . . . 


. mihi^ S. 7Hahy{am) 


tibiy S- tuSym 


Accusative 


. 7n€y S. 77ld 


t€y S. tufd 


Ablative . . 


. 7ne, S. mat 


t€j S. tied 


Nominative . 


, 7108, nas 


vo8y vas 


(icnitivo . . 


. 7io8'truTHy S. Ttas 


ves'trumy S. vas 


Dative . . . 


. TW'hiSy S. Tms 


vo'bisy S. ras 


Accusative 


. 7i08y S. nas 


vosy S. vas 


Ablative . . 


. 7id'hi8 


vo'bis 



The genitive plural, Tiostrum, vestruniy involves a genitive element 
ir, akin to -tn's, &c., the formative of adjectives, and the t«m of the 
genitive plural (13). 
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The demonstrative hi^ which is analogous to the relative qui^ is 
strengthened with c, an abbreviation of ce. 

The neuter is expressed by d^ analogous to Sanskrit, which, how- 
ever, afifects the root ; but in hie the d is displaced by c. 

84. The conjiigational element in the Latin verb differs from the 

conjugational element of the Sanskrit verb in being less limited to 

the present, and in being thought with less fulness of particularity. 

It is the process of accomplishment rather than that of the being or 

doing of the subject that it expresses, for it belongs to the parts in 

which accomplishment is not complete, the future, the infinitive, and 

the gerund, as well as to the present and imperfect; whereas the 

perfect tenses and the nominal formations in -t- which think the 

accomplishment in its totality have not properly the conjugational 

element. This being the nature of that element, it is brought out 

less strongly by the present experience of the subject. In most verbs 

of the first conjugation the a has become part of the stem, so as not 

only to pervade the verb, but also to be carried into the derived 

noons ; but in a dozen verbs like sono^ sonuij soniturrij the a is confined 

to the parts of incomplete accomplishment. The second conjugation 

letains enough conjugational movement in the perfect tenses and the 

i fonnations to form both with an initial vowel, as -mi, itum, &c., 

except five which make 4um. The third conjugation has enough 

movement for the short vowel in the present and infinitive, but 

forms the perfect tenses and the t formations on the root. The 

fourth conjugation carries the i throughout the verb, Hke the Sanskrit 

caoaatives and tenth conjugation, and into the derived nouns ; but in 

•bout a doscen verbs, which correspond probably to the Sanskrit fourth 

^njugation, the i is confined to the parts of incompletion, the other 

P"^ being formed on the root. To these correspond some twenty- 

^ven verl^ of the second conjugation, which form the latter parts in 

^e same way. The verbs in -do of the third conjugation, like capin^ 

9^*ati0y seem to be formed with a short i changeable to e, whereas the 

* of the fourth conjugation is long, except before vowels or final t, 

^^a corresponds to Sanskrit ya. 

The inchoative element -«r- is by its meaning limited to the parts 
*^f incomplete accomplishment ; and n in cemOf &c., is limited in the 
'^^^e way. 

B5. The person endings are the same throughout the active voice 
^^Ciept the first singular, which in the present and in the tenses which 
. ^Ve its person endings is vocalised to o, and m the perfect is absorl)ed 
J^ the tense element, the second singular, which in the perfect is H 
'^^), and the persons of the imperative, in which -to takes the place 
^^ $>ans. 'tUy 4e of Sans, -fa, -tote = -to pluraHsed by -te. 

In the passive and deponent verbs the person endings subjoin r, 

Hich is thought by Bopp^ to be a reflexive element, but which 

V.'^^hably expresses a sense of the person as quiescent. The second 

*^gular transposes 8 and r, and has another form -7'c, which probably 

^^^Tresponds to Sanskrit se. 

86. The imperfect and the future are formed with a verbal element 

* Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 476. 
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6, which has probably a significanco akin to 6* in Sanskrit 5*u, Greek 
<li-ju (56). It is (lotermined to the past by a past form bam^ tDci 
to the future by a present form bo. In the past it takes a long vowel 
before it which expresses, like an augment^ the remotion of the past 
In the third and fourth conjugations, in which there is less sense of 
process of accomplishment, the third having scarcely any coiguga- 
tional element, and the i of the fourth belonging rather to the stem, 
the future accomplishment gets a weaker expression, like that wkidi 
is given to the future by the Zend subjunctive (52). In this fonu 
the long vowel expresses the remotion of the future. But a stron^r 
expre^ion is given to the remotion of what is merely ideal in the 
j)resent potential by a, w^hich in the second, third, and fourth coDJu- 
gations is like Sanskrit yii, whereas e in the first is like Sanskrit I 

87. The fonnative element of the perfect has three forms, au, w or 
uiSf and is. In the pluperfect and future perfect indicative, aad in 
the perfect potential, the i of this element becomes e, and the << 
becomes r, l)ut in the pluperfect potential both are preserved. After 
a vowel vis is used ; and in the second conjugation the coigugational 
vowel enters into v, and vocalises it to t*, but when the e is radical ii 
remains, and is followed by v. AVhen the stem takes up into itself 
a sense of the tense, and expresses it either by reduplication or by 
lengthening its vowel, the tense element is weakened and reduced to 
'is, lus in Sanskrit it is reduced when the stem takes up the past (27). 
This clement with the person endings would be sisni^ sisis, -wU or 
-sisty -sisjtutSy 'Sistis, -sisunt ; but Latin was not favourable to *, ami 
after the first s the second was readily given up or changetL In tb** 
lirst person vi was dropped, as v was dropped in the Greek first aori»i, 
and 8 was vocalised, so that it became si ; in the second person al^i' 
t}i(; final s was vocalised, so that the ending became sisly and it com- 
j>en3ate(l for the person from the analogy of the second plittul !•} 
inserting t, so that it became -sistl ; in the third singular and tu^ 
phn'al the sucond s was dropped ; and in the Uiird plural the tens** 
el(?nient wiis ^inati»(l, the second a becoming r between the vowels 
because the third person plural is so heavy and objective that lh»' 
perfect takes up a sense of extension in being affected with it Tb'- 
use of sis and vis being determined by euphonic causes, these element 
s(»(Mn to b(» convertible into each otlier by contact with consonant or 
vowel, as if they were different utterances of the same word. Yet it 
is not into v, but into r that 8 turns in Latin when it is relaxed b\ 
contact with vowels. Also sis, as significant of the i>ast, seems to be 
of the nature of a reduplication (27). Could it liave been originally 
scis, abbreviated from a double root svi^vif One may often ohservt* 
in Sanskrit a series of roots slightly differing from each other an'l 
expressing the siime idea; and it is a fact which perhaps has n«'* 
iHiitn sufficiently noted by philologists, as it seems often to rend«r 
l)robable the supposition of other roots, originally existing in the 
primitive language, akin to those which are still found, and from 
which words may have sprung which cannot be deduced from th** 
latt(jr consistently witli phonetic laws. Such a series is mt, «u, th 
%'wf, all meaning to bring forth or j)roduce, and akin to these is x'"^' 
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iwell, whence x'ix'u offspring (see also 117). There is no root svi 
ike x'vi; hut there is w/o;, and a nominative plural uF'i;, whix^h is 
isuallj derived from 8u, hy supposing t to be a suffix ; and there is 
Pig son or daughter, and Norse sveinn boy, which are derived from the 
M>me root, but this is done by making 7w; consist of nothing but 
(uffix (svyin'i's;^ and it seems much more probable that these words 
jame from a root svi. Such a root doubled might be used to express 
production completed, what has been accomplished ; and in tho 
nevitable abbreviation of such a formation, svisvi would lose its last 
syllable, so far as this was not necessary for retaining reduplication, 
ind become svis. This might furnish both sis and vis, the former as 
I reduplication syllable coming from a doubled root, and the latter 
)roduced by a preceding vowel relaxing and weakening « (159). 

88. The verbal element «, which is in the first aorist in Greek, is 
o be observed in Latin also similarly used, but changed into r 
between vowels. Thus in amares, -res s= -(xa/;, and in amavisses, -ses = 
(foii. In the infinitives amare, amavisse, the last syllable = the Vedic 
se, the last syllable of the dative ^ of a stem ending in « (57). In 
tmasso, the old form of the future perfect, contracted from aniavisso, 
u) is equivalent to tfw of the Greek future ; amaveram adds to the 
perfect the a of the past, and amaverim the t = Sanskrit ya of the 
)otential. 

In the passive second plural the participle in -mdnas Sanskrit, 
tAth»i Greek, is preserved in the plural, and is moreover formed on 
ihe stems of the present and imperfect of both moods and of the 
"uture indicative. 

The infinitive passive ended originally in -Her = -reer, the quiescent 
jlement (85) subjoined to the infinitive active.^ 

The present and past participles correspond to Sanskrit. 

Tlie supines are the accusative and ablative of the verbal noun in 
u (29) ; whence also comes the participle -turus^ r expressing the 
levelopment of the future (26). In -ndus the n expresses a going on 
IS of incompletion, as in n^ of the present participle, but d expresses 
ess force than /, being a relaxation of the tenuis (74). 

The normal order in Greek and Latin was subject, conditioits, 
>bject, verb, but with freedom of change.* 

89. Derivative verbs are formed like the following : 
Frequentative, clam'ito^ cur'so, dic'to, curs'itOy dic't'ito. 
Desiderative, emp'til'rio, partU'rio (34). 
Diminutive, sorb'ill'ore, conscrib'ill'are. 

Inchoative, lab'a'sco, pall'e'sco^ ingeitvi'seOf obdorm'i'sco, puera'sco, 
natur'e'sco. 

Denominative, flor'eo^ numer'o, alb'eo, aemul'an, grafican, clarigo, 
lav'igo, mit'igo, mobil'ito^ latro'cinor, 

I>erivative nouns are formed Hke the following : 

Agent, victor^ vic'triXy cUea'tar, lud'or^ cimviva, err'o, lud'io, 
uiti'ia, 

* Carti^^ Gr. Ktym., pp. 397, 398. 

' Bopp, VergL Gram., sect. 854. ' Ibid. sect. 855. 

* Klihner, Gr. Gram., sect. 348 ; Zuropt, Latin Gram., p. 528. 
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Action or state, pavor, furor, capi'o, motu'Oj (ictiOy mctus, ociw, 
ctd'tura, querela. 

Also the following: gaU'lnOy regina; ped'en, flwrnen, vdaTMn, 
rejlu'a'men, alh'wmen; vela'Tnentum, offer'u'mentumyfac'i'nor'', rii^wr-; 
vena'bulum, turi'bulum, vehvculum, etngidum, indweuloy sepul'crum, 
venfila'brum, candela'brum, illece'bra, ara'irum, mulctm, cd'um 
strainer; es'ca, pos'ca; patronus; ru'ina; effig'ies; gaud'ium; 
origo, conflwges ; cup'idOy lih'ido ; puer'ulus, JUi'oluSy Hne'dOf f rater- 
cuius, ravvusculu^, ran'unculus, ham'unculus, liom'uneio, oc'dlMi, 
lib'ellus, sig'illum, legttleyus; front'o, lah'so; coUeg'ium, eonsortium; 
repos'itorium, promp'twarium, gran'arium; querc'eium; bovUe, 
sed'ile ; seiiec'tus; consul'otus, exsid'otus, pedit'cUua; client'da; 
cupid'itasj anxretas ; audac'ta, pauper'ies ; mneti'tudo; sanctvmoma; 
pafri'tnonlurn ; jitst'itia, durities ; pingu'edo. 

Derivative ailjectives : erra'bundus, ira'cundus, rot'undus^ eaJ'idui: 
noc'uus; ege'nus ; ferine, fertile; mord'icus, cad'ueus, hi'ulau: 
ama'hilis, docilis, fertilia ; pugn'ox, aud'ox; integ'er, 9(U'VT;iac:- 
iturnus, Inb'ulus, cred'ulua; supervac'aneus, suceid'aneus. 

From substantives: ferreus, aureus, ehurnus, ehurneuB; dtriau, 
hdl'icvs ; civ'ilis, liosHlis, virilis^ aqua'tilis; chart'oceus, papyr 
aceus ; trihun'icivA ; let'olis, lecl'U'alis ; consiU'aris; nat'cU'ieius; medi- 
ocris; mtdi'ebris, fun'ebris; camp'estrts ; hon'estus; dom'edieMS ; 
int'estinus ; ama'torius ; reg'ius; honor ua; imbeU'ia; can'ifoa; 
redrlnus; ostvarius, mol'end'arius; aqwosus; mont'anus; mant'orn'otuf; 
fratid'ulentus ; vot'ivus ; hes'temius, ae'temus, longi'tumus; dinmm^ 
noct'umus; fin'itimus, mariiimus, leg'itimus; auratus, turriiuft 
calre'atus. 

From other adjectives diminutives are formed in -^us, -dm, -cidvf, 
-ellus ; from names of places adjectives are fonned in -ensis^ -inus, -a/i 
and -anus ; and from names of nations in -^eus, -ius. 

90. There ai'e causative verbs formed with faeio, as ptxie/aeio ; there 
are no other verbs formed by composition except with prepositions. 

91. The accentuation of Latin differs somewhat from that of GreeL 
Words of two or more syllables never have the accent on the kst 
syllable ; but the accent, as in Greek, never goes farther back than the 
antepenult. The accent of a monosyllable is circumflex, if the vovrf 
l)e long by nature and not merely by position. If the penult bf 
accented it is the circumflex that is used if the penult be naturally 
long, and the last syllable bo short, otherwise it is the acute. Bf 
jK.'centuation of antepenult requires that penult bo short^ It then 
always has the acute accent In Latin the organism of the sentence 
is less emphasised than in Greek (79), for the members of it being 
thought more si)ecially as in the fact (Chap. III. xi. 21) fell more 
readily into the unity of the fact, so that the accent is less drawn to 
the end of the word, and though the law of three short syllable* 
))revails, a long ultimate has less power over it than a long pennlt* 
l)oing counted as if one short, while the long penult counts as twa TV 
worcl consequently has more unity than in Greek, and the accent is 

^ Zuuapt, Latin Gram., pp. 22, 23. 
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far back as the above law permits. Latin made less use 
rticles than Greek, and its enclitics were stronger, and 
;cent to the ultimate of the preceding word. 



CELTIC. 

c speech was from ancient times divided into two languages, 
' be called Irish and British. These differed from each 
than any of the Teutonic languages, though not so much 
lian and Sclavonic.^ The Irish language includes the 
Scotland.- The British includes Welsh, Cornish, and 
• Breton ; ^ and from the language of the Britons that of 
iiffered little, according to Tacitus.* This probably implies 
auls and Britons could understand each other,^ and all the 
the language of the former confirm the supposition of such 
>pondence.^ 

Celtic languages more than in any others of the Indo- 
family, speech is vocal, and the consonant is slighted 
5on with the vowel ; so that the weakness of the consonant 
redominance of the vowel characterise all Celtic speech, 
ion character, however, is combined with a certain differ- 
ng between the Irish branch and the British, which has 
decay of the consonants to follow somewhat different laws 

branches. 

nunciation of the Irish consonant betrays a tendency ratlier 
t utterance, that of the British rather to soft utterance, 
r tends to neglect to close the organs, so that the breath is 
> pass through ; the latter to close the organs softly and 
e pressure of breath. The former, in uttering a consonant 
vel, only lialf performs the required act of utterance. The 
uttering consonants which concurrence tends to harden, 
) muscular tension in a gentler contact, which gives a sense 
i ; while the breath is sounded in the throat rather than 
the organs of the mouth. 
) vocal character which belongs to all the Celtic languages is 

1 in the frequency of diphthongs and of what may be called 
hongs, and in the way in which the vowel dominates over 
lant wliich is in contact with it, so that the vowels on either 
e consonant or consonants tend to affect each other with 
5imiIation. Thus in Irish " every consonant, whether in its 
■ aspirated state, has a broad or a slender sound, according to 

of the vowel which it precedes or follows. AVlien it pre- 
'ollows a broad vowel, it has always a certain fixed broad 
I when it precedes or follows a slender vowel, it has a fixed 
lender sound, which will presently be descril>ed. This influ- 
e vowels over the consonants has given rise to a general rule 

UBS, Gram. Celt., Preface, p. 5. ' Ibid. p. 8. 

id. p. 9. * Ap^icola, sect 1 1. 

usa, Preface, p. 4. * Ibid. p. 5-7. 
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[bict. n. 



or canon of orthography which distinguiBhos the Irish frofti all the 
European languages, namely, that every consonant or combination of 
consonants must always stand between two broad vowels or two slender 
vowels." * The broad vowels are a, o, u, the slender e and t. The 
slcn(l(»r utterance of the ccmsonants is that which they get by incoipo- 
I'jiting with them y immediately after them (Def. 29, 30). This make* 
ilic }X)st-palatab })alatal and the dentals ante-palatal ; on the labiab it 
produces less effect.^ liut if, according to the above, this effect is real 
then the above nde is not a mere rule of writing, but a law of uilnT- 
ance ; and when it was not observed in >vriting, the writing was not 
orthography, as it did not correctly represent the utterance. 

Sometimes, in accordance with this law, a broad or slender vowel is 
introduced next to the consonants, to be lightly uttered in connection 
Avith th(» vow(il of the syllable and to correspond with the analogow 
vowel on the other side of the cons(mants. Sometimes it enters into 
the vowel of the syUable and changes it, making it slender or bro&l 
as the case may Ikj. 

In the? soutlujni parts of Ireland the simple vowels are ajit to get a 
diphthongal or semi-diphthongal utterance by virtue of the predomi- 
nance of the vowel over the consonant. This happens before conso- 
iijints which re(piire much breath, the vocalisation being carried on 
with the initial breath of the consonants, and tlie vowel becoming 
closer as the organs close to utter the consonants. Thus a before «, 
//, 7171, or «, in monosyllabic words, and before nfy iwr, in the first 
syllable of disyllables, is pronounced in the southern half of Ireland 
like tin* CJerman au or nearly like the English ow in how, and a bcfor? 
/*, like ou in ounce ;^ t Ixjfore // and h is pronounced, like ei (£ng. tee), 
very slender in the south-east, but in tlie south-west like I (P-ng. ee):* 
n l)ofor(? viy 11, nn, in monosyllables, and before (j or eT in the fiM 
syllable of disyllables, is pronounced in the southern half of Ireland 
like on in ounce.^ For the strength which final consonants have in a 
in()n<\sy liable causes an increase of the breath required by the liqwl< 
c()mi)ared w^ith what they take in otlier positions. Nasalised or 
aspirated mutes in that position stop the breath too strongly for wch 
jiu otrect, but in other positions the more breathing ones produce it 
111 the other parts of Ireland the vowels retain their simple utterance.' 

The above-mentioned rule of later Irish, "broad to brDa<l, anJ 
slender to slender," is to ])e found exemplified, though not regulariy 
(»]>served, in the ancient Irish manuscripts. Sometimes it is th? 
vowed preceding the consonants which infects (as Zeuas call? it^ 
1 he vowel that follows them, and sometimes the vowel following infert? 
t 111* vowel preceding. In the former case a when infected becomes oi ' 
or /, e becomes ea a or o, i becomes e, o becomes oi or tri, u become 
///. In the latter case a becomes en, i becomes at, o becomes «>.* 

There are also other infections not included in the above rule, tbt 
of a to au or o by n in the next syllable ; that of u to o by a or o in 
the next syllable, and that of c to ei or i by e or % in the nextsyllaUf- 



' O'Donovan, Irish Gram., p. 3. 
> Ihid. p. 10. 
•' Ibid. p. 13. 



' Ibid. p. 28-39. 

* Ibid. p. 12. 

« Zeu8^ Oram. Celiica, p. ^I- 
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the infecting vowel has been dropped, sometimes the cause 
)n cannot be found ; and the variability in the vowels 
J led to uncertainty and incorrectness in the spelling.^ 
towels are subject to similar infections, ^ and from this 

perhaps from the same cause which has occasioned the 
itterance of the vowels in the south of Ireland, the long 
hanged into diphthongs and triphthongs. For even 

were short in ancient Irish have become long before 
of liquids or of 8 with other consonants.^ 
tendency, however, does not prevent radical vowels from 
aes dropped in words which have got an increase in the 
^nning ; and verbal inflections of more than one syllable, 
e elements, drop an initial vowel, unless they are preceded 
nee of two liquids or two mutes, or a mute with a liquid 

place.* 

t Irish manuscripts distinguish the diphthongs from the 
els by accentuating the first vowel of the former.^ The 
h thongs occur : at, ae, ot, oe, au, oo, oe, oi, ui, ew, eo.*^ 
fection of the British vowels is the same as that of the 
scarcely less extent.^ 

owels in British have undergone changes which seem U) 
idency to close them. 

been preserved in British, but has l)een changed in 
, which subsequently became a?r, or when suflSxes were 

Cornish to ea, eo, eu, eij ; in Armoric to o, ew, e : e has 
2d only in some Welsh examples ; it has been changed 
orally to oi, ui, try ; in Cornish to ui, oi, o?/ ; in Armoric 
oa : i remains, though sometimes changed in Welsh to 

1 only in one or two examples, having generally become 
5 generally changed to t.® 

\ much the same diphthongs as Irish, except that in the 
they scarcely admit 0, but have u instead.* 
ly iH'fore the Roman times the old aspirates had generally 
hIa both in Irish and British, the breath being cut off 
)r<)bal)ly in that weakening of the consonants which has 
kmI as a characteristic of Celtic speech (92). Some few 
I ; ^^ but the only aspirate preserved in Gallic was the 

• 

? changes came in the Celtic consonant*^, which, as they 
the elements of utterance with which they came in 

8 has called infections. ^^ Tliey differ somewhat in Irish 
and even when the effect on the consonant is the same 

(lifr«»rent circumstinces under which this identical effect 

in Irish and in British show that the action which 

Ifforent in the two cases (107). 

I Irinh, as in new, the liquids, when they stood singly 

m. Ccltica, p. 6 18. ^ j^id. p. 18-32. » Ibid. p. 32. 

}, 34. * Il>id. p. 36. « Ibid. p. 36-42. 

■ Ibid. p. 110-118 » Zenss, p. 119-128. 

i» Ibid. pp. 88, 89. '=» Ibid. p. 47. 
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between vowels within a wonl or after vowels at the end of a woid, 
w(;re Tittered with an undecided closure of tho organs, so that in 
uttering m the breath passed through, and it became a close w ; the 
other liquids w(ire not aspirated, but they were pronounced lightly.^ 
I n the end, however, of some words and suffixes n and m retain their 
full pronunciation though they follow a vowel and stand by them- 
selves; which is doubtless due to some superior strength in their 
original fonu. 

There are also in Irish peculiar laws in reference to «. 

Within a word n is dropped before «, /, and the tenues, and a 
nulical vowel preceding is lengthened, except the final n of tn, and 
sometimes of con in eom()ositiou, or that of a root which has a suffix 
beginning with one of those letters.^ 

The following words drop their final n before words beginning 
with 8, fy or a tenuis, namely : an, the nominative and accusative 
singidar neuter of the article, and its genitive plural innan or nan, the 
possessive pronouns of the three plural persons, viz., arn^ barn^ en, 
the J relative pronoun an, the prepositions in (in), kon (with), r» 
(l>efore), iavn (after), the conjunction aran (tliat), and tho numenk 
7 to 10, which end in en. 

Tlie final n of these words becomes m before 6, and before the 
liquids is generally assimilated to them.^ 

iV when weakly uttered, if followed immediately by a vowel, 
becomes mi ;^ pr()ba])ly because the nasalisation fails, and the breath 
for sounding the vowel pressing forward tlirough the mouth, catches 
the (ilosure of 7i l)efore it is oi)ened, and d is pronounced. Some- 
times, probably bcicause a dental surd consonant has been dropped 
immediately aft(;r 7i, tlui closure is strengthened, and being cameJ 
on b(»yon(l the nasalisation, t is i)ronounced before a vowel, so that • 
becomes nt, 

97. Of the spirants, the ancient Otdlic hmguage seems not to haw 
had h as a radical,^ but it had 8 by itself and in x; the x being 
rei)resonted by 8 in Irish, by h and x ^ British.* The original A w« 
lost in Celtic, no doubt in the same weakening of tho consonant* 
which (h'stroyed the aspirates (95). 

Ah II radical, h is not fcmnd in Irish, but only as a breathing in the 
utterance of an initial vowel,^ or the last state of an infected / (99)i 

Y has vanislied from IrLsh, being absorbed into vowels ; and p or » 
has disappeared from Irish, being absorbed into vowels in the middle 
and end c»f words, and changed to / in the beginning.® For when* 
consonant is lost in its softer positions it tends to bo hardened in it» 
harder position, because it lose« the softening associations of utteranof 
CDnnocted with the fonner (60, 101). 

*S' in the middle and end of words, except when doubled or joined 
with another consonant, is destroyed by the infection in ancient IriAl 
(jxcept in certain lengthened roots, and in certain formative elements 
In the former the length of the vowel probably caused its infeetios 

1 Zeuss, pp. 51, 52. ' Ibid. p. 52. > Ibid, p^ 63 5i 

* Ibid. p. 55. » Ibid. p. 57. • Ibid. p. 6a. 

' Ibid. p. 59. ^ Ibid. pp. 60, 65-68. » Ibid. pp. 60, 61, A 
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come weak in the end of its utterance, and in the latter 
ince of the s, or the original form of the element, may have 
rength to hold its ground. It must have been weakly 
it would not have perished under infection (99). 
rs that sometimes 8 is added for euphony, as before the 
hen it follows the truncated form of the verb substantive, 
the article t«, aw, ind, naib, na, following the prepositions 
, iam (which then drop n), or the prepositions la^fri^ ire.^ 
n 5 be added for euphony after a consonant which has then 
ed for euphony 1 Is it not more likely that these are forms 
le strengthened with the Irish demonstrative element 8 ? 
Ties arises from k or g,^ and this change is independent of 
t vowels. It is probably a case of the general consonantal 
which might specially affect the post-palatals, as the back 

tongue acts with least facility, and lead them to give up 
of the ix)st-palatal closure ; the utterance then becoming 
lere was no h, 

hich occurs in the modem dialects before initial vowels 
tide nay or after prepositions ending in a vowel, is merely 
to distinguish the beginning of the word, 
medials are infected in Irish in the middle and end of 
words when not doubled or combined with another con- 
» infection being that the closure of the organs is not com- 
he breath passes tlirough, so that the consonant is uttered 
i rati on. 2 

icient Irish manuscripts there appear also the beginnings 
nfection of the medials, which in the later language spread 
r. These in the ancient language are nasalised and assimi- 
a nasal in the middle or end of a word, except that (f is 
r n ; but in the modern Irish, in the beginning also this 

takes place even with g after those words ending in a 

have been mentioned in 96.^ 

tenues likewise are infected witli an aspiration in Irish in 
and end of most words when not doubled or in concur* 
mother consonant, except when n has been dropped before 
ey have themselves arisen from the coalition of two con- 
metimes, after a long vowel (97), the tenuis remains unin- 
always / of the second person suffixed or infixed. Tlie 
n thus infected, were pronounced X) 0, ff} in ancient Irish, 
,»rn Irish and Gaelic x> /', ^^.^ 

infection is suffered by the tenues, but only in the later 
Jaelic, somewhat more in the latter than in the former, 
iirrences )^, sp, st, «/•, in the middle or end of a word, and 
stiinding alone after a vowel in the middle or end of a 
niies become medial. Sometimes this is prevented by the 
X doubled or preceded by a long vowel.^ The weakness 
ccted the concurrent tenuis ; and r too was weak so as to 
milar effect, except when reinforce<l with a tenuis uttered 

s p. 61. 3 ibi<i. p. 72. 3 Ibid. pp. 74, 78. 

p. 77-81. » Ibid. pp. 87, 88. 

L 
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with the tongue. After a vowel the sonancy was carried into the 
consonant, making it medial. 

100. Consonants in the beginning of words also may suffer infection 
from the end of a word preceding, if this be brought into contact witL 
them by close construction or composition. And in the ancient Celtic 
manuscripts, particularly the Irish, the substantive is written in one 
word with the article, with monosyllabic possessive pronouns, and with 
monosyllabic prepositions, and the verb with verbal particles.^ 

The general rule in Irish is, that an initial consonant is infected 
with an aspiration if the preceding word, thus closely connected, end 
in a vowel, or if its more ancient form did so. Often also a preceding 
liquid has the same effect as a vowel, unless a vowel has been dropped 
after it ; ^ probably because a liquid is so weak an utterance at the eod 
of a word, though not so weak if it be or was originaUy at the begin- 
ning of a final syllable. This infection takes place ^ in the sabstaatiTt; 
and the adjective after the cases of the article, which are m or a 
Ixjfore a consonant, ind or nd before a vowel ; in a substantive whicli 
follows, in the genitive, a governing substantive which ends in a Tovel 
or a liquid ; after a numeral a pronoun or a preposition which endi 
in a vowel ; after forms of the verb substantive, of whatever root, 
whether, as now found, they end in a vowel or a consonant; aftier 
active verbs, whether, as now found, they end in a vowel or a con- 
sonant, the word after the verb denoting the object ; after the tM 
jxirticles ro-, no-y ni-^ ncuU, but ro- and ni- are followed by ft of verb 
substantive, and ni- by t of second person iminfected ;* after copoifr 
tive or disjunctive pai-ticles ; and after the interjection cl 

In composition the initial consonant of the second word is infeeted 
in Irish ; if it be a substantive compounded with another substantin^ 
whether tlie latter end in a vowel or in a consonant^ for there «« 
originally a connective o between them ; if it be a substantiire, 9^ 
tive, or verb compounded with an adjective ; if it be a substantia 
or adjective com{X)undcd with numerals ; after prepositions eodiq; 
in vowels ; also after rem^ Jcoin, and tairm ; and after »o-fdo-,tu-i 
nelh, aith'.^ 

When final n has been dropi>ed l)efore an initial «, /, or tenuis (96), 
these remain uninfected in ancient Irish ; ^ as does also initial i in tlv 
concurrences sic, si, sjp? But in modem Irish the initial tenuis, Ww 
which final n has been dropped, is reduced to a medial,^ and/ to ^.* 

101. Tlie British liquids are not infected in the most w^ 
manuscrii)ts ;i^ but in the more recent language tliey are weiken* 
when they follow immediately another consonant in the middb «» 
end of a wonl, m Ijecoming then m, r, or/, and suffering this infectiw 
also after a \ Z, however, is not infected in iarl^ a companion, noi» 
m of the first person ;^^ n is drop]>ed before < and /, and become** 
])efore labials and w (nrj) before post-palatals.*^ The weakening <rf^ 
liquids in their softer jwsitions seems to have hardened them in tbrtf 

1 ZcusR, p. 192. s Ibid. p. 196. > Ibid, pu 196-19S. 

* Ibid. p. 195. • Ibid pp. 198, 199. • IWd. pi 194. 

^ Ibid. p. 195. 8 Ibid. p. 200. • IbiA p. 201. 

w Ibid. p. 129. " Ibid. p. 13^-186. " Ibid p. 137. 
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ns,^ as in Irish v was hardened to / in the beginning 
jn it was vocalised in other places (60, 97). Hence the 
Welsh. 

ticient Celtic had no h used as a radical, but only as a 
I. Its « has been in some words preserved in British both 
ng and in the middle and end, and in other words since the 
omans changed to h, where Irish retains 8.^ S, followed 
quid, or w, occurs in the ancient British in the beginning 
;he later Welsh prefixed always e, t, or y, which lightened 

of 8 by making it the closure of the vowel. Often, 
al « is dropped before a liquid in Welsh, and initial 8W 
w or x'^-^ Cornish and Armoric do not prefix a vowel 
1, sp, 8tf 8k^ 
ritish words A, x> correspond to an original x.^ 

preserved in the beginning of British words.* 
ish dialects to or v is represented by gu, gw, except in the 
, where it has become uJ In later Welsh it is subject 

infections of g. Ancient Armoric preserved Wj but the 
5 followed the same course as Welsh.® 
Qedials are not infected with aspiration in Welsh, either 
. But in the older books there are the beginnings of 

of the medials, b, and still more g, being liable to be 
• long vowels, especially in the end, g sometimes after 
also.^ In old Armoric the medials were more infected 
Telsh, being vocalised or dropped in the middle and end 
ecially in the end after long vowels. ^^ The medials in 
ubject to alteration prior to any other class of consonants. ^^ 
ritish, as well in Cornish and Armoric as in Welsh, the 
iifected almost universally in the middle and end of 
fection being a weakening of the closure of the organs, 
se of the sonancy. This was variously carried out, and 
> have been variously represented in writing, so that b 
Vj w ; d became in Welsh dd^ in Cornish th, in Armoric 
sometimes i, y, in the middle of a word after another 
it was generally omitted, which obliteration b and d also 
ties in the middle and end of words. ^^ 
lation of a medial to a preceding nasal in the middle and 

whereby b was absorbed into m, and d into n, began in 
h ; ^^ (7 continued to be written after n ; ^* but did not ng 
t the j)ost-palatal nasal ii ? 

tenues in British were infected with aspiration prior to 
58 of consonants ; ^^ always in Old British in the middle 
ords when doubled or after another tenuis ; sometimes 
ally after r, less generally after / {t after / either remains 
/), in only one or two instances after m or n. The double 

50. - Ibid. pp. 140, 144. « Ibid. pp. 141, 142. 

\. » Ibid. p. 146. « Ibid. p. 148. 

18, 150. » Ibid. p. 150-153. » Ibid. p. 157. 

I, " Ibid. p. 155. " Ibid. p. 169. 

L " Ibid. p. 168. » Ibid. p. 169. 
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tenuis became a single aspirate ; in the combinations of two tennes, 
the lirst became i or e, the second was aspirated, t aspirated was some 
times Avritten as dh, Tlie only infection of the tenuis known to OH 
British was aspiration.^ 

In the later British the tenues were infected with aspiration under 
the same circumstances as in Old British ; in /Ar, r^, r/c, more frequently 
tlian in /p, rp.^ Instead of th is sometimes written d (properly dh), 
sometimes s or h in Welsh ; ^ sometimes d in Comish, z in Armoric.* 

In later British, and not previously, the tenues first in the middki 
afterwards also in the end of a woitl, become medials after a vowel 
when n(.»t ccmibined w^ith another consonant ; * also p generally, ami 
k always, after 8 in the modem language.^ 

It is to be observed that tliis change of tenues into medials in the 
middle and end of words is to be found in Latin or Romance wiitings 
of the Continent prior to its appearance in British writings, and thtt 
the medials which have thus arisen undergo the same infections tf 
otlier medials in the later language.^ 

Mp, nt, are changed to m, n, like mby nd, particularly in Weldi' 
In modern Welsh no original tenuis remains in the middle of a worf 
unless combined with another consonant.* 

Ff the only original British aspirate, occurs in the beginning; 
middle, and end of wonls.^^ 

105. Consonants in the beginning of a British word are infected 
witli aspiration by the end of certain words when in close constrafr 
tion or comi)osition with it, according to the same rules by whick 
aspiration takes place in the middle and end of words.^* The twnb 
which have tliis effect in constniction are the numerals tri, three, anJ 
Xtce, six ; certain possessive pronouns ; the prepositions, a, which w» 
originally aky tra, originally trak or tras; the particles, no than,(«ip' 
nally nok, n/i negative, originally fiak, ny, originally nyt Those vhick 
have this efiect in composition are in Welsh the numerals iri, x"** 
the prepositions a, ira ; the augmentative particle gtoer^ ffur, gor,^ 

The infection whereby tenues become medials and medials iff 
weakened or vocali8(?d, affects these consonants in the beginning of « 
word, where they suffer the aspirating infection in Irish, namely, afw 
])receding wonls in close construction or composition, which end * 
(?nded originally in a vowel ; liquids also have sometimes the saffl* 
etlect as a final vowel. ^^ 

This inf(jction takes place in construction after the article femini* 
singidar through all the cases, after a substantive in apposition, aft" 
predicate if the verb substantive follow it, after the numeral t»ft 
after certiiin promnnis, after the verb substantive in Welsh, after* 
verb active, neuter, or passive sometimes in Welsh, after prep** 
tions ending in vowels, after the conjunction yn that, in WeWi, afw 
verbal i)articles, after interjections, after neu or, ny na not> frB * 

1 Zeusa. p. 170-172. » Ibid. p. 179. • Ibid. ^ 180. 

* Ibid. p. 182, » Ibid. pp. 188, 184. • Ibid. p. Wi 

7 Ibid. p. 185. « Ibid. p. 187. » Ibid, pi 17«. ^ 

i« Ibid. pp. 188, 189. " Ibid. p. 209. " I^ p. «»■«* 

" Ibid. p. 212. 
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>mposition, with a preceding substantive, adjective, or 
I prepositions ending in a vowel, with the reciprocal par- 
, with inseparable prefixed particles. ^ 
nfection of medials and teniies in British, as it occurs in 
id end of words in the older writings, prevails also in the 
words in construction or composition, in the later manu- 
in Welsh than in the other dialects. This infection 
n construction after vy (7ni/n) my, and after yn in; in 
iter an- negative, after the preposition ky kyn, and with 
seith seven, and uijth eight. The medials become 7n, n, 
s 7nh, nh, ngh.^ 

of these progressive changes of the consonants, those in 
imd British agree are the change of tenues to medials 
I the absorption of medials into a concurrent nasal (98, 
rhich have been developed only in the later lanjajuage. 
l>ably due to that predominance of the vowels and con- 
:ening of the consonants which belongs as a common 
to both branches of Celtic. 

^ther changes must arise from causes which are quite 
10 one branch from what they are in the other ; for the 
lich favour them in the one hinder them in the other, 
langes themselves seem to be quite of the same nature 
vhen they are narrowly examined. The tendency in 
veil as recent, is to utter all the consonants with an im- 
e of the organs when they stand single after a vowel, 
the check to the breath by the consonant, when there is 
t to give the full consonant utterance when there is a 
f two, the closure of the organs being then more marked 
; to be neglected. The tendency in British is to reduce 
' consonant utterance ; and it comes into play where that 
latest, namely, in the concurrence of consonants. The 
ts of the muscular closure of the organs and the pressure 
them, and both are weakened hi British ; the relaxation 
• giving softness to the utterance, and the reduction of 
iig sonancy, because the vocal chords are constricted to 
rent of breath, and they sound it as it passes. This 
uicv and encroachment of the voice on the consonants 
their infection in British from the aspiration which they 
. Thus the double tenuis in British tends to become a 
e ; the first of two concurrent tenues tends to be replaced 
i l)efore a tenuis is uttered with the help of a prefixed 
?iuies tend to be al>sorbed into a i)receding nasal ; and 
iquids tend to be dissolved in the vocalisation. So that 
the change itself in the various elements, as well as the 
ui which it takes place, shows that in British it is due 
xed or soft utterance, in Irish rather to careless or indo- 
i. Tlie indisposition to strong utterance appears also in 
frequent substitution of h for 8 wliere 8 stands in Irish 
it is probably owing to this softness of consonant utter- 

3-220. « Ibid. p. 220-223. » Ibid. pp. 228, 224. 
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ance that tho semi-vowels y and Wj when not vocalised, are less changed 
than in Irish or Greek (60), y being preserved in the beginning d 
words, and w in the beginning and middle being only partially doeed 
into gw (102). 

The same difference exists between Irish and British which bas 
])cen noted in 80 between Latin and Greek. An original qw haring 
changed the w for a vowel, retained the guttural in Insh, but changed 
it to a labial in British.^ This is probably due, as in Latin and Greek, 
to a stronger pressure of breath from the chest in Irish than in British, 
for the utterance of a guttural requires this, unless it be followed lij 
w (V. 75). 

108. There is another phonetic difference to be noted between 
Irish and British. The Irish vowels are more open than the British 
(94), and the semi-vowels changed to a greater extent into full Toweli 
(97, 102). This shows a somewhat greater tendency to vowel Iltte^ 
ance in Irish than in British. 

109. In the Irish language the root of the article is fi, which v 
found by itself in each number before a substantive or a4i®^ 
beginning with a voweL But the following fuller forms are 
in the old manuscripts. ^ 

Singular. 



Nominative 
Genitive . 
Dative 
Accusative 



masc. 
tn, int 
iUf ind 

(do, di)n, (do)nd 
iriy inn 



fern, 
tn, ind 
innOf na 
(do)nj {do)nd 
in, inn 

PlunL 

■*■ 

masc fern, and neat. 

Nominative .... t», ind inna^ na. 

all genders 

Genitive inwm^nan. 



neat 
Oft, a 
t n, ini 
{do)fi, (do)iA 
an, a 



Dative 
Acxiusative 



tTina, na 



. . . . {doy di), naib, nab. 

innOf no. 

These different forms are used according to the principles laid down 
in 96, 100, and as those cases only which have nd before a vo«l 
(100) infect a consonant in the beginning of the following word, tbey 
must in an older state of the language have ended in a vowel ^^ 
tho other cases ended in a consonant The older form of the articl' 
might have been as follows, in accordance with the cases in the oldff 
languages. 







Singnl 


ar. 


Plnral. 






inusc. 


fern. 


ina»c fern. neuu 


Nominative . 


• 


itias 
an neut. 


ind 


ini inds indni 


Genitive . . 


• 


ini 


inds 


indndn imfid» 


Dative . . 


• 


inau 


inai 


inabyas inobyof 


Accusative . 


• 


inan 
a?i neut. 


indn 


inda iwlni 


^ ZttU88, 


Preface, p. 5. 




> Zeum, p. 229. 
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lem Celtic only two genders of nouns are distinguished, 

and feminine ; but in old Celtic the three genders were 

bed, not only in pronouns, but also in substantives and 

Afterwards the masculine and neuter were not distin- 

•om each other. ^ 

nskrit pronominal root an is not distinguished from en as 
:n Irish an is the relative ; a expressing more strongly than 
els a demonstrative reference to. Now, in the Teutonic 
y be observed an affinity between the neuter gender and the 
lemonstrative. Thus in Gothic the article is sa masculine, 
le, iJiata neuter ; in Anglo-Saxon, s^ masculine, 8^0 feminine, 
r. The neuter corresponds to Sanskrit iai, but in English 
>me the strong demonstrative or demonstrative of the remote ; 
st have had, in its original use as neuter, a superior strength 
stration to lead to this transition in its use. In fact, the 
and feminine involve a sense of life, stronger or weaker, 
? demonstration, but the former element is absent from 
• ; the neuter is more objective, and in it, consequently, the 
live element is stronger. And it is probably thus that we 
erstand the stronger demonstrative an used for the neuter 
Irish. It is, however, only in the nominative and accusa- 
lar that it is used, for in these the case relation is so light 
jht dwells more on the demonstrative stem than in the other 
hat it is thought more strongly (14). 

lominative termination -as became weakened, it was probably 
d, and 8 brought nearer to n ; and as s was dropped, n tended 
I nt (96). In the accusative the final nasal was similarly 
car to n, and doubled it. In the genitive singular and 
e and accusative plural of the feminine, as 8 was dropped, 
liable was strengthened in utterance so as to double n. In 
ve plural, as the inflection decayed, the second n was drawn 
e first, so as to double it ; and in the nominative and accusa- 
neuter, the same happened in the decay of the inflection, 
itive singular the b of the inflection, after having been 
to the labial vowel u, was given up; but in the dative 
, after having infected the a with its y, was given up, and 
In the dative the initial vowel is dropped after the final 
he prepositions. 

le root of the British article is w, and is found attached to 
f the prepositions which end in vowels. In Armoric and 
lere is a definite article an and an indefinite un ; the n of 
rxlem Armoric becomes / before I, is preserved before vowels 
' //, w, d, and /, and becomes r before any other consonant.^ 
^h the article is ?r, r,' in the later Welsh yr, sometimes y 
Dnsonant.^ There is no change for case, number, or gender, 
tish article.* 

the old Irish, which in variety of the forms of the noun 
ses the Welsh of the same age, there is a double order of 

). 228. « Ibid. p. 239. » Ibid. p. 241. * Ibid. p. 238. 
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declension, which Zeuss distinguishes as vocalic and consonantal T<> 
the former the declension of the adjectives belongs (149). The ktier 
is applicable only to substantives, and not to so many of these as the 
former. There are also some substantives of anomalous declension.^ 
The neuter differs from the masculine in forming the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative alike, and in the plural these cases alone 
diiicr from the cases of the masculine of the same paradigm.^ 

The first or vocalic order is as follows, distributed by Zeuss into 
series, of which he gives these examples : ^ 



Masculine and Neutor. 



Feminine. 



(Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Accus. 
Voc. 
!Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
ACCU8. 
Voc. 



Ser. I. 

me 

keii 
keliu 

km 

keli 
kile 

km 

kctui 
keliu 



8or. II. 



Ser. III. 



baU 

hiiUl 

baull 

ball 

haill 

haill 

hall 

ballib 

baullu 

bauUur 



tuiid 

tuisil 

tuisiul 

iuUd 

tuisil 

tuisil 

tuisd 

tuidih 

tuidiu 

tuidiu 



bid 

bedo 

biuS 

bid 

bid 

beda 

bide 

biSib 

biSu 

biSu 



dilgud 

dllyodo 

dligud 

dll-gud 

dUnud 

dllgoVa 

d'dgude 

dllguOib 

dilguOu 

dilguBu 



Ser. lY. 

iuare 

tuare 

tuutri 

tuari 

tuare 

tuari 

tuare 

tuarib 

tuari 

tuari 



Ser.V. 



rann 

rainne 

ratnn 

ininn 

rann 

ranna 

rann 

rannib 

ranna 

mnfia 



briakr 

Ot'tvTt 

hre9ir 

briakr 

briafn 

briaiv 

brU»rih 

bna$n 

briain 



The second or consonantal order, distributed in series : * 



o 






IGc 



Ser. I. 



om. 
Gen. 
I Dat. 
t Accus. 
Noui. 
Gen. 
H "I Dat. 
vAccus. 



ainm hP.im 

anma heme 

anmim bemim 

ainni beiin 

anman bemen 

anman bemcn 

anmaiiib bemnib 

aninan bSmai 



Ser. I 



I. 



Ser. III. 



Ser. IV. 



menme 

menrnan 

menmin 

menmin 

menmin 

menman 

menmanib 

mennuina 



dUiu adir 

diten uOar 

dUin adir 

dltin adir 

dltin adir 

diten aSre 

ditnib adrib 

dltne adru 



r '" 

druid 

druad 

druid 

druid 

druid 

druad 

druidib 

druida 



fled 

Jilid 

JUid 

flid 

JUed 

fiidib 

fiUda 



Ser.V. 

kaBir 

ka^nx 

kaSir 

kndrix 

kadrix 

kaBnx 

ka$rix^'* 

ka$rax!i 



AOru fathers, is the form suj)jx)sed by Zeuss for accusative pl>ir«I 
mascidinc of Ser. III., and for feminine 7ndOra mothers.* 

Boj)p perceived that the stems of Irish nouns were alteied by tb* 
inflections, and that these alterations are a guide to the older forms. 

The older forms of the above stems were probably kiiija? hd^^ 
iuisila, hidu,^ di/gudii, iuart/d, ranniy hriaOari (Zeuss gives briaMf 
but i)rol>al)ly -Bar = Sans, -f r/, and was originally with Celtic vocal- 
isation -Oari), anima?ij hcjiiman^ menman,^ dittun, Ji/in,® flt^"*^ 
(Sans. -//•/ of kindred), druid ^^ filid^^ kuOrixy^ 

h\ tlie nominative singular not only 8 is dropped, but also in tlio 
first order the final vowel of the stem ; -ya{s) becomes -e by infecli<>n 
of ?/, and tuisiiais) tuiael by infection of i (93). In animan an»l 
heniinan, -aii having been dropi)ed, n was weakened and lost betwitu 
the vowels (96), but comi)ensated in a7itm by strengthening iw, and in 

» Zeuss, p. 243. » Ibid. p. £44. » Ibid. pp. 264, 2fii 

* Ibiil. p. 271. ' Ibid. p. 726. « Ibid. p. 748. > Ibid, pi 26i 

^ Ibid. p. 207 ; Ebel on IrUh Declension, sect. 4 in Kahn's Beitnuge^ L 
" Ibid. p. 271. » Ibid. p. 274. 
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enim by lengthening e. In menman and diiiun, final n was dropped 
i8 in Sanskrit (4), and the a of the former weakened to e. The 
ourth series, Order II., is of stems in -id, -ed, -ad ; they often change 
ihis termination in the nominative singular to -iu, -u, -i, or -e. So 
ilao in kaOrix, final consonant is dropped, and i divides the concurrent 
[X)nsonants. The sense of the subject seems to have tended to be 
taken up by the stem so as to weaken the ending and sometimes to 
strengthen the stem with more vowel life. 

The infection of the genitive singular shows the ending to have 
l)een -t with the -a stems of Series I. and 11. as in Latin, Sanskrit 
{s)y(a) ; and -a, Sanskrit -a(fi), with all the others ; in tuaryd{8) (4), 
y is infected by (7, and in ravnne{8) (4), the stem vowel a by e. 

The infection of the dative singular shows -u (h vocalised) to have 
been the ending with the masculine neuter vocalic stems; and in 
Order II., Series I., -m shows an assimilation of final w to &, with 
infection of preceding a by -hi animimhi (11). The ending was -i 
nth all the others. 

The accusative singidar produces no infection of the stem difierent 
rom the nominative in the masculine neuter vocalic stems; for it 
nly adds a nasal (4). In all the other stems the infection shows that 
he ending was -im or -in; the objectivity tending to the stem and 
s'eakening the vowel (50). 

The vocative singular in Order I., Series L and II., evidences an 
nthng -i (4). 

In the nominative plural heOa, dllgoOa, ranna, briaSra, seem to 
^rrespond to Sanskrit Vanavas agnayas (4), in which the extension 
f the plural enters as a into the stem ; neuter nouns of Series I. 
iake nominative accusative plural in -e ; anman hemen suggest the 
i^uter ending -a ; Iteniman suffered infection in its last syllable from 
^^e i of the second syllable supported by e of the firsts whereas iu 
^iman the infecting power of i is overcome by a of the first syllable. 
*i all the other stems the nominative plural ending is -i = y{a8) (9). 

In the genitive plural, the infection of all the stems except those 
^ bide and dilguOe suggest -a corresponding to Sanskrit -dniy but 
^^ese indicate a strong -^, which overpowered the final u, Perhajw 

of the genitive took the place of « or n in the ending sdm, -ndfa 
J- 3), and u was subsequently dropped ; thus hiOuyam, hiOya, hide, 
^guduyam, dilgudya, dilguSe (143). In this series the genitive 
^^gular sometimes ended in -e,^ 

The dative plural -ih corresponds to b^yas, y requiring * before h, 
^A yas was dropped afterwarda The -u stems, like biO, often make 
»io dative plural in -ai6,2 as if from an original -ab^yaa. There is 
^mething similar in Greek ; in mxihw/ (62), and v^xtet acrtoi, c 
'>rre8ponds to a. 

The accusative plural indicates u as the ending with the masculine 
ocalic stems, and the masculine nouns of kindred. These have n in 
^e Sanskrit (14), and the n is vocalised to w in Irish, as in Greek. 
ti tuari the vowel is reduced as in the singidar, but with the other 

1 ZeusB, p. 254. ' Ibid. p. 256. 
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stems it is -a, which, with the consonantal stems, corresponds to 
Sanskrit -a«, or in the neuters to Greek and Latin -a ; and with the 
stems ranni bria6ari, the accusative plural seems to have been ramuu 
briaSarias, like irSfftas iroona^^ and then to have dropped t. 

The vocative plural is like the accusative, the substantive being 
thought as object of the call. 

Neuter nouns of Order L, Series I., make the nominative aocusa- 
tive vocative plural end in -c or -t ; those of Series IL end in -a, and 
those of Series ILL have the bare stem like nominative singokr.^ 
The two examples of Order IL, Series L, are neuter ;* stems in -twi* 
are generally feminine. 

There seem to be traces of an old Lish dual ending -t.^ 

Diminutives are formed by -«n, -^ti, and -tfa/, masculine and neuter, 
by -^we, -ne, -Tiat, -net, feminine.* 

112. Adjectives fonn a comparative degree in -tWr, or in -lu, -»; a 
superlative in -ein or -am (82).^ There are also some anomalous com- 
paratives in -a or -o/ which, as well as -i?/, -?/, may be deduced from 
Sanskrit iyan, the n being vocalised to u. 

113. The declension of the noun has vanished from British, the 
only inflections remaining being plural endings. Of these, -e is not bo 
usual as -iouy -iau, -ion, also -ou, -eu, -on. These would suggest an 
original -yans for the plural ending (9). There are also plural ending 
-/, -fij -ef, -otf -ieity -ed, -id, -oed, perhaps originally singular abstracts 
capable of a i)lural sense, like Latin juvenilis. And there are collectire 
nouns in -wya^ singulatives in -in -en, and diminutives in -an -fl as 
well as some in -os -ax -idX'^ 

The British degrees of comparison are -ax or -oy^ comparatiTC, % 
perhaps from w, -am -af superlative.* 

114. The personal pronouns in Irish are : 

8 



Singular : rne. ; tu ; e masculine, «t feminine, ed neuter. 
Plural : sni, ni ; aib, si ; 8 of all genders.^® 

The plural ending is -i ; n is the root of first plural, and it tfom 
to 1x3 associated with the demonstrative element 8, as in Sanskrit, a 
with demonstrative sjna ; in sib, 8 and b are both radical as in GieA 
6<f> (64), and i comes from the plural ending. The third pn«>n 
Reminds of Sanskrit ay{am) ; it has a genitive ai. 

There is also a masculine demonstrative of both numbers, «»« 
which seems akin to Sanskrit ama. The personal pronouns ^ 
strengthened by subjoining for first singular 8a or 8e; for first plnnl 
.mi or ni ; for second singular 8u ; for second plural «» ; for third 
sinf^ilar seJ^ 

The roots of the ]x»rsonal pronouns are inserted in the verb after the 
vcrKil particles and the first i^reiwsitions of comjxiund verbs to eJpt» 

1 ZeuBs, pp. 245, 249, 254. ^ £be1, sect. 4. * Zeiui, p. 268. 

* Ibid. p. 276. » Ibid. p. 280. • Ibid. pp. 282, »*. 

' Ibid. p. 284. 8 Ibid. p. 288-304. • Ibid. p. 805. 

'^ Ibid. p. 382-334. " Ibid. p. 332-334. 
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t, either direct or indirect. If they follow a consonant, o or 
aies a, is put before first or second person, i before third, 
negative naXt i is put before all the persons. Sometimes, to 
n the expression of the relation, d is put before those vowels, 
gthening elements may in addition be suffixed to the verb, 
3t singular, -ni for first plural, -6U for second singular, si for 
iiral.^ 

dU of the personal pronouns are also suffixed to prepositions 
vem them, -m or -um for first singular ; -n, -tn, -un, for first 
, -lY, -uty for second singular ; -&, -t'6, for second plural ; -d or 
Dr third singular dative masculine ; -i for third singular dative 
s for third singular accusative masculine ; -e for third singular 
J feminine ; -ih for third plural dative ; -m, -o, for third plural 
i ; and these may be strengthened by the above-mentioned 

or the third person by sow, seni^ if feminine singular, by w.'-^ 

1 
►ssessive prefixed pronouns of the singular persons are : ino^ 



the plural persons, arriy ar ; fam far^ fom for ; an a; the 
of each pair before vowels and medials, the second before 
sonants. These may be strengthened by the above elements 
the noun. If the possessive be third singular masculine, 
ffixed, if third feminine, si is suffixed.* The roots of the 
s may be inserted between prepositions and substantives, 
lative pronoun in Irish is an or no ; there seems to be a 
tetx,' Its root w, in, is infixed in verbs like those of the 
pronouns.* 

ish demonstrative pronouns are : ?, se (siu locative), so, sin, 
sidfy ade ; they are often suffixed to a substantive which 
•tide ; so, sin^ take the article, and are not then followed by 
side, ade, make a nominative plural, sidi, adi, a genitive 
sidi, adi, a genitive plural side, ade ; i has generally the 
efixed, and takes -siu, here (int'vsiu), to express this, tall, 
'I'Oall), to express that. There are also cni, dm, which 
ite emphatically, same, self ; cm, sdn, which generally demon- 
ters ; and, sund, fns, which demonstrate place and time ; and 
n ipse, f'ade'sin is ipse, fade'siive plural, fa'ni'sin nos ipsi.^ 
orrogative pronouns are : he, ki, kia, kid, ho, koix ; ke is used 
[lers ; k-, prefixed to e, tn, cd, distinguishes gender.^ 
lefinite pronouns are : kax, kex, quivis, nax aliquis, keyjar 
eyiar alter ; ^ kay, when used absolutely as a noun, becomes 

ish suljstantives ais, ois aetas, lin pars, Juki copia, kele 
yuide multitudo, are often thought so lightly as to be 
t to pronouns or pronominals ; ais. En, lukt, to, is qui, ii 
o alius, 80\uiile to nonnulli.^ 



p. 33ri-340. 

345-350. 

). 361, 362. 



« Ibid. p. 840-342. » Ibid. p. 343-345. 

» Ibid. pp. 351-361, 372-374. 

7 Ibid. p. 366-369. » Ibid. pp. 370, 371. 
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115. The British personal pronouns are : 

12 3 



Singular : vii, me ; ti, te ; em ^masculine neuter, hi feminine. 
Plural : ni ; x'^> why ; wynt^ wy^ t, masculine, feminine. 

They are strengthened either by being doubled or by taking -vmu, 
'ieu, Zeuss su])|)oses that in the old language they formed genitiTes 
mou^ ioUy Oily &c., and he instances om.^ 

The roots of the personal pronouns are inserted in the verb to 
express tlie object, d&ect or indirect, in British as in Irish, but onlj 
between particles ending in vowels and the verb, not between ih^ 
j)reposition and root of a compound verb. In the British manu- 
scripts the infixed pronouns, with the particles to which they are sub- 
joined, are written separate from the verb, and the possessives from 
their substantive which follows, while in the old Irish all are joined 
together. 2 

Only some of the British prepositions take up as suffixes the 
personal pronouns which they govern ; and it is only the suffixes of 
the third i)erson singular which distinguish from each other the diffe- 
rent genders. The Welsh dialect inserts between the preposition and 
the suffix certain letters or syllables, -n-, -hon-, -di-^ -wid-y -dtm-, Ac, 
and corresponding elements were inserted in Cornish and Annoric. 
The suffixes of first person are, in singular, -/ ( = w), in plural, -w* 
(Welsh), -71 (Corn.), -mj) (Arm.); of second singular, 4 (Welsh, Arm.), 
'8 (Corn.) ; of second plural, -x ; of third singular masculine, -an 
(Welsh), -o (Corn.), -a/ (Arm.), -ei, -i, feminine; of third plural, -iw' 
(Welsh), -e (Corn.). The personcJ suffix also may be strengthenal 
by subjoined elements.^ The possessive pronouns are, of first 
singular, 7??//, vy (Welsh), oio (Com.), ma (Arm.) ; of first plural, a» 
(Welsh), a (fan (Com.), hon (Arm.), a, ago, /lo, being prefixed to \k 
first plural n ; of second singular, dy (Welsh), thy (Com.) ; da (Ann)", 
of second plui'al, awx* yx (Welsh), agis (Corn.), hoz (Arm.) ; of thi^l 
singidar, y (Welsh), i (Corn.), e masculine, /le feminine (Arm.); of 
tliird plural, eu (Welsh), aga (Corn.), ho (Arm.). And these preced- 
ing the noun may be strengthened by the pronoun, which corr^ 
si)unds to tlie possessive, following the noun.* 

There arcj also in Welsh absolute possessives equivalent to ^ 
Ceniian der meinige deinige^ &c. These are, www first singular, |'' 
s(?cond singular, which appear to have been originally genitives, vitt 
mou ioiiy cin first and second plural, eid third singular and plu^^' 
eiii and eid seem to bo nouns, for they take the possessives or tb 
article before tlieni, and after them the root of the pronoun suffixed*' 
to a preposition ; meu, ten also generally Imve the article.* 

The roots of the i)ossessives also are inserted between prepositioi* 
and substantives, generally \vritten with the preposition and sepii*^ 
from the substantive.^ 

Tlio separate relative is supplied in Welsh by a verbal partade; » 

1 Z«u8B, p. 374-378. » Ibid. p. 378. » Ibid. p. 883-888. 

* Ibid. p. 3S8-3U2. » Ibid. p. 392. • Ibid. p. 893. 
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Arraorio nep aliquis was used for a relative.^ The 
ve is supplied in Welsh by a demonstrative outside, 
> fuisti in domo ejuSy for cujus. 

1 demonstratives are much less copious than the Irish. 
)stly be reduced to one root Jiunn ( = hunt), Arm. Iiont, 
vowels and additions. In Welsh the demonstrative is 
ne, Jutnn feminine, Jtynn neuter and plural. In Welsh 
li the article precedes the demonstrative, 
its Uf a^ ma, man are added to express this, and akto in 
press that. There is also in Welsh a demonstrative sef 

)gative pronouns are for persons, pui (Welsh), pu (Corn.), 
for things, pa, pi (Welsh), pe (Corn, and Arm.) ; pynnak 
nque ; paiip (Welsh), puh (Com.), pep (Arm.) = quivis ; 
nd Arm.), Tieb (Com.) = aliquia,^ 

intives re persona, dim res, sawl copia, kilid socius, are 
nouns.* 

astrative hurt hunan singular, hunein plural, is used, pre- 
I)ossessive pronouns, to signify self.^ 
primitive system of the Celtic verb is one and the same 
le dialects,® which shows th^ great antiquity of its peculiar 
t has three tenses called primary, namely, present, past, 
The person endings of the present are attached to the 
erb ; those of the past are generally preceded by 8, which, 
often omitted in the active voice, and always in the 
>e of the future are preceded by b or/.® This 8 is evi- 
ime element as that which denotes the past in Sanskrit 
>6), Greek (70), and Latin (88) ; and the h or f corre- 
; element of the future in the first and second conjugations 
to Sanskrit b^u, 

also three secondary tenses which have different person 

the primary, and which express a present, past, or future, 

, or as object or condition of another fact, or as merely 

]ary person endings by their reduced subjecti\aty express 
ns; that of tense and that of mood, \vithout distinguisli- 
i tlie other. There are also verbal prefixes which help 
>n of tense and mood. There is no reflexive form of the 
e is no reflexive pronoun. The preposition nw-, around, 
• reflex in British, and once or twice in Irish.'' 

j)refixed i>articles are in Irish ro and wo, in British ro. 
n Irish do is found instead of ro, and v\o instead of mt.^ 
1 and British ro is used, compounded witli substantives 
*s, {IS an intensive prefix, and it signifies also completion.* 
»<♦ akin to the Sanskrit root rw//, to increase, come forth, be 
lias also a kindred root, <w, with similar meaning, and they 

t<) the same circle of roots and ideas from which most 



97. 

7-409. 
2, 896. 



' Ibid. p. 39S-401. » Ibid. p. 402-407. 

» Ibid. pp. 409, 410. • Ibid. pp. 411. 428. 

• Ibid. p. 419. » Ibid. pp. 420, 833, 867. 
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of the verbal elements have sprung (27, 86, 87). The other Irish 
j>article seems to be of a pronominal nature, for no is the relative pronoau 
in Irish (114) ; and there are in British two pronominal particles,^ yd 
and a, used before the verb, of which Zeuss treats along with ro 
and 710, though they do not correspond with either of these. 

118. In Irish, ro-, which means completion, is used to help the 
expression of the past ; as in Latin the perfect is used as an aorist, 
lH)th languages tending to think the verb in its accomplishment But 
ro- is sometimes omitted after particles which weaken the sense of 
verbal realisation, as the negative nl, and the preposition o, from, used 
ius a conjunction,- and goveming the verb as an object, so as to weaken 
its subjectivity. . In this use ro- admits between itself and the verbal 
stem the infixed pronominal elements (114).' Its vowel not only 
clianges to a, u, ui, t, either of itself or by infection or assimilatioD, 
but is more frequently absorbed, as when the particle is followed b?a 
verbal stem beginning with a vowel, or is preceded by another partkle 
endnig with a vowel, which takes up tlie r as a final consonant' 

In Irish verbs, com])ounded with a single preposition, ro as the 
particle of the past intervenes between the preposition and the root ; 
in verbs compounded with more than one preposition, it genenllr 
comes between the first preposition and the second, but sometimes 
follows the second. If the compound verb be affected with the 
intc*rrogative prefix in or the negative «t, ro-, when it is used, follows 
th(».se particles. In verbs compounded with one or more prepositioDs, 
the infixed pronominal elements are inserted before ro.* 

But ro is used in Irish, not only in this sense of completion, bat 
also prefixed to the third singular future of the verb substantive oif the 
form bia, and after kon {ut) before a verb used in a subjunctive 8en«.' 
In these uses it evidently expresses a sense of growth towards aoooD- 
j)li8hment, so as to strengthen the future or the aim and object of 
another verb.® 

The particle no (sometimes nu) makes in Irish a present or fatuR, 
which has the secondary j>erson endings, to be relative to another wri) 
as the object or condition of the latter, or relative to a past, so as to 
expross an imperfect or a past future. It is used only with verfe 
which are not compounded nor preceded by another particle except 
Ion ; for it is only the former that have sufficient unity to be taken 
into the correlation with another verb, and even they, if alrwdr 
afl'ected with a relation, are not apt to be thought with sufficient unitT 
to take this new relation, and if affected witii no, are for the sautf 
reason not apt to take any other relation except the simple and mo^ 
usual one, kon (nt),'^ 

The infixed pronominal elements are taken in Irish after JW * 
fiiiiiv ro, and sometimes 7io supplies the want of a preposition whiw 
would express the relation of the verb to the infixed pronoun, repcf* 
senting pronominally the verb as relative to the pronoun. In ths 
latter use 7io may be preceded by a conjunction.* 

1 Zeu88, p. 422. 3 Ibid. p. 4ia » Ibid. p. 414. 

* Ibid. p. 416. « Ibid. p. 416. * IWd. p. 41&. 

^ Ibid. p. 417. 8 Ibid. pp. 418, 419. 
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In the older British also ro (ly/j re, ra) is used as in Irish, 
he later British it passed out of use.^ 

te oldest Welsh ro occurs as the sign of the perfect After- 
y denotes in Welsh not only the perfect and pluperfect, but 
I future perfect and the perfect infinitive, being expressive 
)letion.^ It always adheres to the verb itself, and does not 
pronominal element to come between them.^ This particle, 
r, disappeared early, and then the only particles used with the 
!re yd (y, ed, e) and a, which, being used with all the tenses, 
•thing corresponding to them in Irish. - 

)r (if followed by a consonant) y, precedes the verb when the 
gins the sentence, or when at least the verb precedes the sub- 
ough certain adverbs and conjunctions may go before it; a 
3 the verb if it follows subject or object* Yd is sl demon- 
element pointing to the verb, and strengthening its assertion 
i is in its natural place, according to Celtic syntax ; a points 
'erb as in relation with what has gone before when it is not 
fttural place as thought absolutely, but follows another member 
lich it is thought as in relation ; yd and a are both affirma- 
Vy is the negative particle of the absolute sentence, na of the 
jnt sentence.^ Both yd and a admit after them the infixed 
inal elements, and these also may follow the primitive con- 
is, though yd and a cannot ; ^ yd and a are not used before 
t) substantive when it is preceded by the predicate.* These 
tides are similarly used in Cornish and Armoric.^ They can 
be regarded as forming part of the structure of the verb, like 
no. 

verbal particle re is found in Old Cornish with the sense of 
feet ; but it differs from the Welsh particle in admitting the 
pronominal elements between itself and the verb.^ 
particle ra in Old Armoric also admits after it the infixed 
IS ; but it expresses not the perfect, but rather the optative 



re. 



8 



The pei-sonal inflection of the old Irish verb is given by 
IS follows, with the roots, kar love, gni do, ber bear, suidig 
h of which is a specimen of a series of verbs, the last with a 
it formation. The first series is the most numerous.^ 



t person 



t 



» 



>> 



>« 






Present, 




Scr. I. Ser. II. 


Ser. Ill, Ser. IV. 


kairim gniu 
kairi^ -e gni 
kairid gniid 
kairi kara gni 


hiur • suidigur 
hir (suidigir) 
herid suidigeSar 
heir 


karam gniam 
kairid gniiS 
Jmret gniat 


beram suidigemmar 
herid suidigid 
herat suidigetar 


* Ibid. p. 421. 
» Ibid. p. 425. 

• Ibid. p. 426. 


« Ibid. p. 422. 

« Ibid. pp. 426, 427. 

• Ibid. p. 480. 
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[sm. TL 



Ser. I. 

^.^ f 1st person royarm 

= ' ^'^ , ro^aris 

, royjiT 

, royaxwm 

, ro'xarsid 

. roxjarsat 



.s ^ 2d 
^ (3(1 

1-^2(1 
S (3(1 



j> 



>j 



»> 



>> 



Past. 

Ser. n. 

rognivs 

rognia 

rogni 

rogensam 

rogensid 

rogensat 



Ser. TIL 

nUmrt 

rubirt 

rohart 

robartmar 

robartid 

robartatar 



Ser. IV. 
rosmdigiinr 
rosuidigsir 
rotuidigestar 
rostiidigtemmar 
rosuidigsid 
romUdigidar 



Future. 



tc 
a: 



( 



Ser. I. 
1st per. Itaruh 
2d „ kairfe 
3d „ kairfed 

kairfea 
Lst „ karfam 
2d „ kairfid 
3d „ karjfat 



Ser. II. 

{genfa) gena 

{gmfam) genam 
(genfid) genid 
(genfet) genat 



Ser. IIL 

(berub) 
(berfe) bere 
(berfa) beta 

ifterfem) beram 
{l)€rfid) berid 
(berfet) berat 



Ser. IV. 
suidigfitr 
(suidigfr) 
{suidigfewa) 

suidig/enmar 

suidigfid 

(midigfetar) 



The forms in parenthesis have not been found by Zeuss, but con- 
jectured by him from analogy. ^ 

Th(i forms of the third singular without d are used when the verlx 
instead of being absolute and positive, taking the lead in the sentence, 
is construct or negative. In other persons too the vowel t subjoined 
to the root belongs properly to the absolute use of the verb, « orflW' 
tlie dependent or negative use of it.* 

Aft(»r the person endings very frequently are added, both in the 
active and in the passive, the strengthening elements of prononns, 
which are infixed ; and often also in the active that of the pcison 
it'^elf without regard to the infixed j)ronoun, if there be one.- 

The first s(;ries differs from the others in having in the singular of 
th(i prcs(Mit a conjugational vowel subjoined to the root. Thisvowdtf 
infect(Ml by the vowel of th(^ person ending, and according as the latter 
is taken uj) by the former it is weakened and becomes superfluous in its 
original place. Thus the singular person endings wr, «, ti became »«, 
.'', /, and aft<>rwards 8 was dropped (97), and t was weakened to rf(99|. 
In the stems which have no conjugational vowel there was not80gr«tt 
;in absorption of the vowel of the person ending, though still it infected 
1 lie preceding syllable. It retain^ power in the firet person to vcxaliK 
the 771, so that the person ending became «, and was afterwards taken 
lip by infection into the preceding syllable. But in the second and 
third persons the vowel of the person ending was taken up into tJi* 
preceding syllable, and the persons suffered the same changes as in the 
first series. In the thinl person, however, the i of the person ending 
instead of passing into the root, was inserted between the root and the 
person, as if it so entered into the consonant of the person to give Kfc 



^ ZftusH, p. 429. 



Ibid. p. 426. 
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hat element being naturally objective, that this required i before it 
'pre it the proper utterance (93), and then the other* was dropped, 
ihe fourth series ar is subjoined to the person, becoming ur in the 
; person, and ir in the second. It is doubtless the same element 
hat which terminates the Latin deponent and passive verb, 
lie person endings of the plural, which probably were originally 
r, iisy arUif became by infection of the penultimate syllable, and 
sequent loss of their last vowels, am, id, at ; but some verbs of the 
', series were perhaps subjective enough to animate their first plural 
h t, and take mi instead of am.^ 
lie third plural is formed in -it also, and in -et.^ 
'he past, which is in truth a perfect, being formed with ro-y has 
same elements of person as the present, except that there is no 
aent of the third singular in the first three series. Moreover, the 
•d series, which ends in a consonant, has so little subjective move- 
it that its stem corresponds to the Sanskrit past passive participle 
ta (35), and in the plural the persons also have a passive forma- 
i, being thought with less activity than in the singular, because 
h reduced individuality. In the fourth series, the 8 of the tense 
ns to be attracted by the t of the third singular, but the third 
ral being originally nf, could not thus take up the 8, In roxflr-, k 
spirated between vowels (99). 

The second and third persons singular of the future vary from those 
the present by being more open, as with an infusion of a which 
bably has a significance of probability like that of a in the Zend 
ire (52). 

.21. The secondary person endings in Irish have less expression of 
jective engagement with the verb, and are therefore suitable for 

past, and for the moods of less subjective realisation. These are 
the singular : -in, -^a, -ad ; in the plural, -mis, -de, 4i8.^ The first 
^ular has n instead of iw, which is probably a weaker expression of 
', and corresponds to v in Greek. The second and third singular 
I plural have a strong analogy to the person endings of the redupli- 
3d perfect in Sanskrit (24), the a of second and third singular pro- 
Jy expressing what is removed from present realisation either as 
t, or as dependent on another fact, or on a supposition. 
This is less distinctly thought in the second plural, because the 
•ught of the plural is less distinct than that of the singular. The 
t plural, as well as the third, has the more objective plural element 
21, 24) on account of the reduced subjective realisation. 
rhese person endings form what are called the secondary tenses, 
sent, past, and future. With ivo- prefixed to the verb, they form 
econdary present, which expresses an imperfect, and also a sub- 
ictive and hy]X)thetical ; ^ 'vvith ro- prefixed, but without the 8 of 

j»ast, they form a secondary past, which expresses a ixjrfect sub- 
ictive or hypothetical ;^ with the element of the future they form 
Miondary future, which expresses either a past future, or a future 
►junctive or hypothetical"* 

> Zeust, p. 433. ' Ibid. p. 4r.O. » Ibid. p. 453. 

^ Ibid. p. 454. 

VOL. IL M 
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A future i>erfect is expressed in Irish by prefixing ?v- to the simple 
future indicative.^ 

Besides tlio subjunctive use of the secondary tenses, there is alao in 
Irish a subjunctive or hypotlietical present formed with the following 
I)crson en(lings : singular -am, -a, -a, plural -aw, -a</, -a/ ;* the n 
seems to have a significance similar to a of the Sanskrit potentiil 
(18), and of the Zend subjunctive (52). And also in the present and 
future, tlie verb of a relative clause, or after a relative particle, nuj 
fonu the third singular in -as or -«f, the third plural in -ate, -ite, •/', 
the 8 of the former, and the e of the latter, referring pronominallj to 
the subject or the object.^ 

The persons of the imperative are : second singular -e external 
or -i- internal before final consonants ; third singular -a</, •«/ ; liist 
plural -am, -ein ; second plural -id ; third plural -o^, -et. The first awi 
third persons are subjunctive, except that the third singular has ^* 

The Celtic infinitive is quite a sul^tantive, being declined as socL 
It is in Irish either the stem of the verb, or a verbal substantiw 
formed with the tenninations -a^, -erf, -id^ -udy or less frequently •( 
-«/, -am, -em, -um, -enf, -end, siu, 4iu, -ixe, -ext^ 

In the Celtic i>as3ive, owuig to the prevalence of the impersonal 
construction, there are only some scattered remains of any perse* 
except the third singular, and still less in Welsh than in Old Irish.* 

In the latter the inflection is similar to the fourth or deponat , 
series of the active. In the past tense it is the ]>articiple thatismoij 
frequently used, but sometimes the third singular present with»| 
prefixed J 

The third singular of the secondary tenses passive in Irish ends it I 
-Oe, -de, that of the primary tenses being -^ar, -Ber. The sense rf 
the former is either past or subjunctive or hypothetical, and the pj 
fixes no- and ro- are used with them as in the active.® 

Thei-e is also in Irish a subjunctive thini singular passive in -flfe 
-ar, with which also the imi>erative is expressed. And there is » 
passive infinitive -aOar, -Oar^ formed apparently from the actiTe •• 
]>y subjoining the pissive termination.® 

There are two i)assive participles in Irish, a jMist participle in A 
-Be, -da, -da, -te, -fa, corresponding to Sanskrit -ia (35) ; and a futaii| 
in -iOi, -6i, -it, like Sanskrit -tavya ^® (37). 

122. In the old remains of both branches of the Celtic lang^] 
there are the beginnings of an impersonal inflection of the verb 
]irevail<Ml more and more in the later dialects. This inflecUon, 
fully develoi)ed, adniiU only tho third singular of each tense, 
ing tlie other persons by adding to tliis the pronouns of these 
This is done in the old language by infixed pronominal elements, 
only in the passive, except that in old Irish it appears also in 
forms of the verb substantive. And in consequence of this 
Ftruction the personal inflection of the passive is in Old Irish 

1 ZeuBs, p. 454. 2 Ibid. p. 455. : * Ibid. pp. 454; I& j 

* Ibid. p. 457. * Ibid. p. 459. • Ibid. p. 463. i 

7 Ibid. p. 464-4CD. » Ibid. p. 470. • Ibid, p^ 471 

i» Ibid. p. 473. 
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ifined to the third singular and plural, in Old Welsh to the third 
gular. The later Celtic adding the absolute forms of the pronouns 
the third person, not only in the passive, but also in the active, 
gets more or less all personal inflection.^ 

123. The verb substantive in Irish is expressed by four different 
>t8. Of these, a, td, fil, are used only in the present, bi in all the 
ises. They are irregular in their inflection, as well as the verbs ^ 
ow, klo hear, eit go, ik reach, and ol says, which occurs in no other 
rm. Some verbs also are reduplicated. ^ 

124. The old Welsh verb was thus inflected, the future being sup- 
eed by Zeuss, not found. 







Present. 


ra«t. 


Future. 


Singular, 


, 1. . 


. . karam 


kereis 


(karboim) 


» 


2. . 


. . keri 


kereist 


(karboi) 


>> 


3. . 


. . keiTf kar 


karas 


{karibj karab) 


Plural, 


1. . 


, . karun 


karasam 


{karbom) 


» 


2. . 


, . karaux 


karasaux 


(karbo) 


» 


3. . 


, . karant 


karasant 


{karboint, karbont)^ 



The secondary person endings were singular, -wn, -m/, -e/, plural 
fc, -eux, -int. Zeuss thinks that -avi first singular present indicates 
oixture of the present with the future, as a has a future signifi- 
Lce.^ The element of the first plural is w, u being probably only a 
mective vowel In -aw, -aux, and -ant^ a is perhaps significant of 
» extension of plurality- The element of the second singular was 
►bably stronger than that of the third, and held its i outside the 
t. In the past the i of the person was taken up before the 8 of 
.se in the first and second singular. 

rhe secondary persons were more objective and their radical ele- 
nts somewhat stronger; the vowels before them were probably 
rely connective. The n of first singular corresponds to the Irish, 
rhe other British dialects varied slightly from the above, but corre- 
►nded in the main. 

125. There are some traces in British of the subjunctive present 
med with a.* 

In the imperative second singular the Welsh language uses the 
m of the verb if simple, but adds to it a, c, or i, if it be denomina- 
« or derivative. Sometimes a strengthening pronoun follows. The 
perative third singular is -et, first plural -im, second plural -mx, 
jd plural -eni.^ 
The infinitive has many forms, and is a noun as in Irish.* 

126. There is no trace of personal inflection in the passive, the 
Lid person singular with infixed pronouns being used instead* 

pres. past. fut. 
tiB in Welsh is Armr, karat, karer. 
The third person singular of the secondary tenses passive in Welsh 

■vcient paat future 

^eri/, karmt, karaurJ 

[ ZeuM, pp. 412, 413. « Ibid. p. 476-495. " Ibid. p. 497. 

Ibid. p. 616. » Ibid. p. 615-517. • Ibid. p. 618. 

7 Ibid. p. 523. 
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The 01(1 Welsli passive participles are past -etikj future -atai, -iioi 
The former adds to the termination -et a derivative element -ik} 

In Cornish and Armoric there spread along with the impersoiuJ 
inflection a use of composite tenses consisting of the past participle 
and the various tenses of the verb substantive to express the tenses, 
primary and secondary, of the passive verb, whose simple forms ^ere 
preserved only in Welsh ; - and this passed to the active, past pasave 
j)articiples being used in a neuter sense with the verb substantive 
to express the past.^ Armoric formed a past active with the verb 
to have and the past participle;* and the modem British uses 
composite tenses consisting of the infinitive with the auxiliaiy verb 
to do.* 

The irregular verbs in British are akin to those in Irish. In some 
of them the verb substantive coalesces with the root.* 

127. There is a full supply in Celtic of conjunctions and pw- 
positions used pro{)erly as transitional elements of relation, connficting 
and governing, the former the verbs, and the latter the nouns in caw 
distinguished in the ancient language according to the nature of the 
relation.^ 

128. The Celtic uses a multitude of derivative elements like thf 
other Indo-European languages ; "^ it shows a tendency to compositifli 
like the Greek (78), and far more than the Latin.* 

The ancient Gallic, in fonning compounds, generally used o « » 
connective element between the two components, sometimes ewt 
after i or u when this was the final vowel of a nominal stem standnf 
as the first component (78). The use, however, of these vowek rf 
composition declined in the ancient language ; and in the oldest lA 
and British, the only traces of them which remain are their infectkw 
of the initial consonant of the component which followed them.* 

In the true compounds the defining or limiting component god 
first ; and where the contrary order is followed, it is rather » 
construction that has coalesced from frequent use than a tr«i 
compound. 1^ I 

129. In Irish the verb takes the lead in the sentence, preceded «lf 
by the negative or interrogative or conjunctional particles. Tbew 
substantive takes the lead when it is expressed, and is followed «f 
the predicate. The predicate goes first when there is no verb » 
stantive. 

If any meml)er of the sentence gets the lead owing to a «p** 
(?niphasis, it is i)receded by the v(?rb substantive, and the rest of ■■j 
sont(»nc« either qualifies it or is itself also prec«<led by the veib i 
stimtive as a second asserticm.^^ Sometimes the emphasised ^^L , 
cedes without the verb substantive as a nominative absolute.** w^l 
sul)ject goncrally follows the verb, and then the objects and 
ditions, but souietinies the object goes before the subject." 

» ZeuBS, p. 528. = Ibid. p. 530. » Ibid. p. «1. . , 

* Ibid. p. .^32. B Ibid. p. .'J33-560. « Ibid, ppt 67i»* I 

" Ibid. p. 723. 8 Ibid. p. 818. • Ibid. p. 8W. J 

^ ' Ibid. p. S5y. " Ibid. p. 884. » Ibi* p. M, 

" Ibid. p. S87. 
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enitive in Irish follows its governor; and the former may 
article before it, but not the latter. The article sometimes 
even a proper noun.^ If an adjective agrees with a sub- 
which is preceded by a possessive pronoun, it takes the 
fore it to represent the substantive. ^ 

h the genitive is sometimes expressed with the preposition 
the preposition c?o, meaning to, generally precedes the 

Ijective generally follows its substantive in Irish ; and when 

3vS, it is to be regarded as compounded with the substantive, 

more usual in Celtic than in the kindred languages. When 

jtructed the adjective has no inflection ; and the closeness of 

illation appears from the infection of the initial consonant of 

antive,* 

ronominal adjectives, and the numerals, both cardinal and 

)recede their substantive.* 

'rsonal pronoun as subject of the verb is at the end of the 

in Irish, it takes the preposition do, showing a weakness in 

of subject. The same takes place with a possessive when it 
he substantive.^ 
n Welsh the verb or predicate takes the lead in the sentence, 

by tlie affirmative, negative, interrogative, or conjunctional 

The predicate is followed by the verb substantive if this is 

I, or by the verbs nominari, eligi, &c., the latter taking before 

particle y (119), which is not taken by the verb substantive. 
»r negative and interrogative, and some other particles, and 
erbs, the verb substantive precedes the predicate.^ 
>ften, however, the subject or the object takes the lead, but 

verb is constructed with the relative particle a before it 
owing tliat the preceding noun is in an absolute position, 
jcle, however, is often omitted if the verb be the verb sub- 
)r one of its compounds."^ 

Live clause is often j)receded in Welsh, not by the relative 
I, but by the aflirmative yd, y ; when the relative is weak 
«e being almost a separate sentence, or when the relative is 
iibject or object but in an o))Iique case.® 
>ler of the remaining members of the sentence is not strict in 
iiy more than in Irish, but tlie subject usually precedes the 

tions of time, ])lace, or other circumstance, sometimes take 
f)r the socoml place.^ 

'Ish, as in Irish, the article is not used before a substantive 
d(»Hned by another in the genitive. The article is generally 
. Ix'fnre a proper noun, but it may be used before a proper 
\\\ oblique c^ose, or with a proper noun in the nominative after 
it, serving probably to facilitate tlie correlation of the proper 
*K)T a similar reiison the article is used before an adjective 

I, p. 887. - Ibid. p. 888. » Ibid. p. 889. 

p. 890. 6 Ibid. p. 892. • Ibid. pp. 898. 899. 

pp. 899, 900. » Ibid. pp. 901, 902. » Ibid. p. 903- 
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whose substantive is separated from it or connected with a poBsesdTe 
j>ronoun ; the article facilitates the connection of the adjective with 
the substantive by directing attention to the latter as connected vith 
the former.^ 

As in Old Irish, so in Welsh, the genitive follows its governor, and 
is sometimes expressed with di, meaning of, from, and the dative 
always requires di, meaning to.^ 

The adjective follows its substantive, as in Irish, but may precede 
it \vithout inflection as compounded with if 

There are adjectives in Welsh which do not take the plural infle^ 
tion after plural substantives, as 7iiaicr great, tek handsome, also com- 
pounds, but es|)ecially derivatives in -t'A^ -awk, -atr/, -cu/, and the 
degrees of comparison.* 

The infinitive is thought as a substantive in British as in IrisL' 

If a passive infinitive depends on another verb, this becomes 
passive also.* 

A reflexive or reciprocal action is expressed in British by prefixiiv 
07)1, im, around, to express the turning in on itself of the reflex or 
mutual.^ 

The tenses are not kept distinct in British. The future i« co- 
founded with the present, and the secondary present with the 
secondary past in their hypothetical use.*^ 

131. The following are examples of Old Irish of the eighth or the 

beginning of the ninth century,® as analysed and explained bf 

Zeuss : ^ 

not be different what out bear 3d sing. pass, from moutb and wh«t » nl 

(1.) Ni'p sain an'os'ber * Oar ?io ' giun okmajn'be'9 

in heart 

hi'JcridiUy let not what is uttered from the mouth and what is in tkt 
heart be different ; ;? is an abbreviated form of Ita, the third angojtf 
subjunctive or imperative of hi (121); an is the relative pronoun;^ 
dative singular of gen, and kridiu dative singular of kride ; beti,^ 
relative third singular present of hi ; the ss is a demonstrative eleme^ 
r (if erring as a relative to the subject and representing it with ^ 

be 3d sing, imper. kind ^v^xj one towards other fio* ^^ 

verb (121). (2.) Bad fuairrex Kax fri'olailto'^' 

love brother ly ^ 

deserk hraSar'di, let every one be kind towards another from hiotW 
love ; Zeuss thinks /wa/rre;^ a compoimd oifo imder, and (W^r^** 
to alOirge poenitentia ; hraOardi dative feminine singular of the nq* 

neg. do 2d sing, imper. vengeance towards the fvil"^ 
iive h7'a6arde, (3.) Nl dene komrud fris ' in'^*' 

not be 3d sing. subj. evil two dat. part dat. pL to do thou good tovtriii* 

7ia • had hulk dib ' llnaib do'gnfi'su maid fri$'^ 

and be 3d sing, f ut. good he afterwards ^, 

(>ku8 hid maid 8om iarum, do not take vengeance on the *jj 
that th(?re be not evil on Iwth sides ; do thou good towards him»ff 
he will be good afterwards ; dene is the second singular im^^ 

> Zeu88, p. 904. » Ibid. p. 905. » IWd. p. 904 

♦ Ibid. p. 907. » Ibid. p. 910. • Ibid. p. 528. 

' Ibid. p. 909. " Ibid. Preface, p. 34. • Ibid. p. M^ 
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of denim, 1 do; ar is the preposition to, at, used as a conjunc- 
linaib is dative plural of lln part, genitive Zewo, like hid, on tlie 
t plural in -atfe, see 111 ; dognesu is the second singular impera- 
f the compound verb dogniu, I do to, with the strengthening 
8u of second singular (114) ; bid is third singular future of 6i, 
becoming weakness and intens. fear on the servant while 
'^d. (4.) Komadas lobre okus imm'omon fors'in ' mug kein 

rel. 3d sing, in service to his master dat. 

• 8 ok'/ognam di'a ' ypimdid, weakness and fear are 
ling to the servant while he is in service to his master ; lohre is 
oitive from loboTy weak ; omon is substantive from the root oni ; 
sometimes imb (Latin aw6), means about, and also expresses the 
or mutual ; it here strengthens omon ; kein is originally a noun, 
lerefore requires with the verb the relative particle no, reduced 
3r m before b \ 8 relative third singular (121) ; fognam is verbal 
(121) oifogniu I serve, which is compounded of fo under, and 
I doj koimdid is dative singular of koimdiu (111, Ord. II., 

not pardon 

IV.), k being aspirated between the vowels. (5.) Ni dilg'a' 

art. neat, unkindness to do 3d Bing. pass, towards yoa but back speak 2d pi. 

an ' ankride do'gnl * Ser fr ' ib dkt at • gairid 

i 2d pi. at every one and to from take 2d pi. every one neg. rel. to from 

elid ar ' xflx okus di'oi ' jprid kd^ wa ti ' u ' 

i sing, imper. every one his fellow 

brad kdx ci ' x^^y Y^ ^^ ^^^ pardon the unkindness 

is offered to you, but you retort and inveigh at every one, and 
efraud every one ; let not every one defraud his fellow ; the a of 
id seems to be due to the negative (120) ; dilg- seems to be a 
ound of di from, and lug let go or loose ; ankride is compounded 
' privative and kride the heart ; dognlOer from dogniu I do to ; 
HO arkeliO are of Series III. (120); dioiprid is compounded of 
, od from, and ber to bear, bear from (another) to (yourself) ; 
\ of od, though dropped, hardens b tx) j?,^ as that of ncid 
IIS d of next word to t ; na or nad is the negative particle 
dependent or relative sentence, it seems to incorporate with the 

iv(; the demonstrative element ad, referring to that on which it 

run 3d pi. all aud is one roan 
uls or to which it is rehitive. (6.) Red * it liuili okus is'oin fer 
sing. rel. victory of 3d i>l. dat. in his completing prize seek pass. 3d per. subj. 
• 68 buaid di ' ib iiin'a'ypinaln'ad lann seg • ar 

% fem. thnt reward art. gen. contest gen. 

K • si eile did^inne in ' milti, all run and there is one 
wlio gets the victory of them in his finishing, the prize 
is sought there, that is the reward of the contest; redit 
ni plural present of the verb red run ; is third singular verl) 
iiitive ; komalnad is the ver])al noun or infinitive ; the -ar 
far is a form of the third person passive, analogous to -a in the 
! (121), and uscmI in a lelative ( lause ; dulxinne is feminine 

is custom for 
itive 'inne ; milti genitive of m'dte neuter. (7.) h ' bees do* 

^ Zeuss, p. 856. 
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art. dat. pi. good teacher dat. pi. praiie art. knowledgs gm. art gen. pL 
naib dag ' forkitlid ' ib mol ' ad in ' gtU itaum * 

hear er gen. pi. bo that love 3d pL sub. vhat past hear 3d pL prei. 

ets'id ' e ar' a' kar 'at an ' ro ' xfuin ' etar^ praise of 
the knowledge of the pupils is a custom with good teachers that they 
may like what they have heard ; forkitlidih and eUide seem to be of 
the same original formation in -trfu, and to be declined like dUgw^ 
{lll)j forkitlid is derived iiom forkital instruction, which is deriTed 
from foryanim I teach, which is compounded of /or, on over, aud 
kan^ which seems to mean speak ; Zeuss (p. 440) translates /ur%iw 
dico praecipio ; molad is verbal noun or so-called infinitive ; j/w ii 
genitive of gne ; ara is conjunction, compounded of or to, in order to, 

intcrrog. not known to you be 3d pL many kiBdi 

and a demonstrative. (8.) Ki ' ni gle I'ibata'ot U'yffi^k 

speech gen. sing, this world dem. 

herli rsin'biuO * so, is it not known to you there are manr 
kinds of speech in this world 1 ki is the interrogative pronoun wiui, 
used as an interrogative particle ; -ib the suffix of second plural ; <daat 
third j)lural i)reseut indicative of ata to be ; kenSle plural of neuter 

noun of Order I., Series I.; berli genitive singular of berle;biu^ 

is known to me beSdiia^fBt 

dative singular of biO (111). (9.) Is ' gle li • m'sa ro'm ' Ua 

victory 

Iniaid, 'tis known to me I shall have the victory; -sa strengthett* 
the first singular (114) ; ro strengthens the future bia with a sen* 
oi completion, and it is probably on account of tlie comiJetioo 
that it is bia instead of bied, for robia occurs also in inificatiTf 

qnantity to i^ 
sontences ; -in- is infixed first person. (10.) Meit do ' %' 
in 3il sing. pas. suhj. on us trihalation ia dem. fern, quantity irii dta^ 

ind'nag ' ar for'n'tii foyid is ' si meit in'ff* 

to reL in 3d sing. pass. subj. art. comfort Terhal noun not give 3il linf' G<|' 

(h ' 71' ind'nag ' ar in ' didn ' ad^ ni taJbir ^i* 

onus therefore tribulation not dem. under with bearpaat IstpLreL ^ 

forn'ni dim foyid n ' ad ' fo ' xoni ' ol ' s ' am, k'j' 

3(1 sing. art. feni. tribulation bear Ist pi. pres. to bear 3d sing, comfort > 

d ind foxiB follon ' am do • ber diOn'Ofi^ 

its place by bear art. gen. pi. gen. pi. be 3d sing. fut. art. fem. salvatios f^ 
a • heasi, tre\fulan tuna ' fo-yide bied ifid ' kik ^|' 

know 1st pi. bo 3d sing. rel. firm your faith thia dat. pL tribnlationdil'F 
Jit • 67717)1 ar be ' s so-nirl fom'iressi isn ' aib foxid '^ 
as much as tribulation is oixlained for us, so much it is that tm^ 
is ordaiuod ; Ciod givc5 not to us therefore tribulation that ve mip 
not bear ; though there be tribulation that we liear he brings coaf*** 
in its ])lace; by bearing of tribulations shall be salvation; we knoviW 
your faith is linn in these tribulations ; donindnagar is ^^^ 
doubly compounded verbal stem do'ind'nag, from a root ruyjy^ 
some fine simple meaning like put or give; n is an infixed reWi^ 
referring to iiieit ; formii hforn strengthened with ni the streng"** 
ing element of the first plural ; nafljoxomaham is for natl/oxom/d^ 
the root being /o/ bear, of which f<dlo7l ov fidan is a lengthened f^Jj 
dober is a comix)und of do and ber ; «o is an intensive prefix, Sin** 

is custom arrogance gen. sing. fem. is «lifffrent aii >^ 
8u, Greek fu. (11.) Is ' bes itailbe is ' sain «■' 
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out bear Sd ning. lubj. pam. Id 3d siog. fern. And to do 3d sing. ind. pass. 

as ' btr • ar in ' di okus do'gni ' 6er, 

custom of arrogance is, that is different which is said in it and is acted; 
be is genitive singular of tialb, Order I., Series V., dogniOer is done to. 

if be 3d sing, second, pres. ill wiU and revenge in every one of 

) Ma • beid ml ' dudraxt okua dlgal la kdx ud' 

L to other dat. sing. on thought there lest end 3d sing. subj. pats. 

• dvalail ' iu beiO for'menme and ar'na'foirkne * a 

religion then 

'krabttd and^ if ill-will and revenge be in every one of you 

ards anoHier, there should be care lest your religion end then ; 

il is compounded of di from, and gal strife ; forvienme thought 

arna is ar to, in order to, and na relative negative ; foirknea is a 

is 3d sing. neat. dem. this 

ominative verb from for'kenn end. (13.) /« • hed in * so 

t praj 1st sing, that attain to 2d pL between knowledge art. Ood gen. and that 
'guid ' im kon * duk • aid etar ' gne n ' dae okus ko' 
be 3d siog. subj. darkness art. gen. pi. desire world ly gen. pi. on eye 
'O • ib ternel inna tol domun'd * e tarrosk 

aonl gen. sing, that be 3d sing. sabj. clear eye your soal gen. sing. 
\ ' anm ' e ko ' ro ' p feig rosk fom ' anm * e 

is what I pray that ye may attain to the knowledge of God, and 
J (the) darkness of worldly desires be not on (the) eye of your 
I, that the eye of your soul be clear ; duk is compounded of do to, 

ik reach or arrive at, -aid is the inflection of a dependent verb 
0) ; etargne is a compound, distinguishing knowledge ; diay God, is 
lined irregularly j ro is the verbal particle used with the subjunc- 
j ib or p for 6e (118) ; tol is genitive plural like rann (111) ; 

not be 3d pi. many faculty pi. to 

^e genitive singular of anim. (14.) Nl't ' at il • dan * l do 

man dat. sing, and not one faculty to society dat. sing. 

fiur okus nl oen dan do 8o\uid * t, many faculties 
not to one man, and not one faculty to many ; nitat is con- 
ted from niataat, from the verb substantive ata ; dan mascu- 
> noun, genitive dano, seems to make the plural not like bid, 
in 4 ; fiur dative of /er, soxuidi dative of sox^iide feminine. 

do 2d pi. imper. what out bear 3d sing. subj. pass, to 2d pi. like as to 
) Den ' id an ' as ' ber ' ar fr ' ib, amno'd'U' 

X. love Ist sing. emph. love 3d sing, imper. every one of 2d pi. empli. 
• kair * im ' se kar • ad kiix wa • ib • si 

T accus. sing, not to with come 3d sing, imper. every one glory accus._sing. for 
alaile ni t * air ' g * ed kny(^ indokbail do 

telf come for his fellow dat. sing, be 3d sing, imper. noble comp. 

nn t ' air * k'ed di • a ' ycl ' iu bad ttaisl ' iu 

J one with another accus. than be 3d sing. rel. himself not look 3d sing, imper. 

1^ li ' alaile ol ' da ' as fessin na dek * ail 

faculty to give past part, to himself but faculty his fellow gen. sing. 

• dan dorad ' ad do fessin akt dan a ' ytl * », do what 
old you, like as I love you, let every one of you love another, 
not every one gain glory for himself, lot him gain for his fellow, let 
ry one be more noble with (in the opinion of) another than what is 
iself, let him not regard the faculty given to himself, but the 
ilty of his fellow; noduhkairimse (114) ; tairged tairked is trans- 
d by Zeuss paret, and is explained as the verb t^ or ig to arrive, 
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doubly compounded with do, which he translates ad^ and otr, whidi 

lie translates ad apud ; indokbdU from indokbdl feminine, declined 

towards of teking 
like rann; Zeuss supposes it a double compound, ind * od ' gabal; it 
stiems more prolmbly connected with the root gek like doxim di^a; 
do rod ad given to. 

The following is an example of the impersonal inflection of the 

that comfort 1st pL sabj. emplL Ist pL every oie in 

passive: (16.) Kor ' ro • nert • am • ni AsSjj At 

BufTering dat. sing, tribulation gen. pi. like as 1st pL comfort Sd sing. sabj. fm, 

foditin foyjd ' e am no'n • nert • car ' 

em ph. Ist pL of God 

ni ho dta, that toe may comfort every one in the suffering of 
tribulations like as it is comforted to us of God ; ^ ro is the verbal 
particle used before the subjunctive (118). 

The Celtic race is distinguished amongst the Indo-Emopean nces 
by quickness of thought ; and accordingly their language shows a 
tendency to break thought into smaller parts than any of the Indo- 
European languages. This appears in the fragments of the proncmns 
which arc so much used, and which need to be strengthened by each 
(jther more than in any of the kindred languages. It appears also in 
the lightness with which some nouns are thought, so as to be used 
like pronouns (114, 115). It appears most distinctly in the tendency 
to reduce the root to such a ^gment of thought that it has to be 
compounded with one or two particles to express what in the other 
languages is a simple idea ; thus in Example 3, the compound do'^ifien 
is translated by Zeuss fac ; in 5, dvoiyrid fraudatis ; in 10, dow/* 
nagar tribuitur, fo'^^^am'olsam sustineamus; in 11, as'berar dicitnr; 
in 15, i'air'fjed paret. 

The lightness of the parts into which Celtic speech is broken i? 
(lou])tIess connected with that intonation, as of singing, which inaylw 
observed in the 8i>eaking of French and Irish. This kind of intona- 
tion is to be observed also in the quick languages of Africa (Sect L 
48) ; and it arises from the light parts of the sentences being merged 
in the whole ; so that there is a tendency, instead of distinguishini; 
the j)arts with accentuation, to give expressiveness to the utteranoe of 
the whole ])v inflections of the voice. 



TEUTONIC. 

132. Among the Teutonic languages, the High German, which was 
spoken originally in the higher lands of the south,* but which now 
prcivails over the whole of Germany, is distinguished from the othff 
languages ])y some remarkable features. It has been divided by 
German philologists into three periods, called by them the Old, tb 
Middle, and the New. 

The other Teutonic languages are Gothic, Old Frisian, Old Stx«>» 

• 

^ Zeuss, p. 475. 
' Grimm, GeBcbicbte der Deutscben Sprache, p. 482. 
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Anglo-Saxon, Low German Middle and New, Dutch Middle and 
New, Old Norse, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, English. 

The principal attention here will be given to the Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old High German. 

The most striking difference between High German and the other 
Teutonic languages is that which is stated in Grimm^s law of the 
changes of the mutes. That law is that the medial of the older Indo- 
European languages becomes in Teutonic a tenuis, the older tenuis an 
aspirate, the older aspirate a medial ; but that in High German this 
transmutation is repeated, so that the medial of the other languages 
becomes in High German a tenuis, their tenuis an aspirate, their 
aspirate a medial. This law, however, does not prevail so generally 
in the middle and end of words as in the beginning, being interfered 
with in those positions by other tendencies ; ^ and even in the begin- 
ning of a word it is subject to limitations. 

For the Teutonic languages in their early period, as represented by 
the Gothic, had no true aspirate either in the labial or in the guttural 
order, but instead of aspirates the spirants /and h. These have not 
the closure of the organs interruptive of the breath which belongs to 
the mutes, and consequently they were exempted from the law of 
change ; so that though an original p became / in Gothic, this / re- 
mained spirant in Old High German ; and though an original k became 
h in Gothic, this h remained vmchanged in Old High German.^ In 
the dental order there was an aspirate in Gothic which became d in 
Old High German. 

This want of an aspirate in the labial and guttural order shows 
a weakness of the interruptive closure in the labial and guttural 
utterance as represented in Gothic, in consequence of which, when 
the breath broke through with an aspiration, the closure was not felt 
at all, and it was a spirant that was uttered. In consequence of this 
labial weakness p was unknown as an initial in Gothic except in 
foreign words, and ppy bh, jf, w, had no place in it' And though 
k occurred as an initial, it was probably uttered somewhat softly, for 
Ulphilas uses it for both x and x > * ^^^ ^^ occurs only in foreign 
words, while gg was nasal.* 

Tliis weakness of utterance almost disappears in High CJerman, 
the only traces of it being that Middle High German retains Ciothic h 
and g in the beginning and middle of a word ; and Notker^s nde of 
writing Old High German (138) retains Gothic h and g in the begin- 
ning, if the preceding word end in a liquid or a vowel. High (Jemian, 
however, admits initial j?, has true labial and guttural aspirates, anil 
doubles the labials and the gutturals.* We do not in these languages 
distinguish post-palatals from gutturals. 

Tlie first step of the change of the mutes was accomplished, accord- 
ing to Grimm, by the Teutonic languages in the course of the first 
two centuries of our era, the second by the High German, al)Out the 

^ Grimm, Geachichte der Deutschen Sprache, pp. 393, 394. 

' Ibid. p. 395. ' Grimm, Deutnche Grammatik, i. pp. 55, 60. 

« Ibid. p. 68. » Ibid. pp. 71, 72. • Ibid. pp. 129, 148, 184, 193, 194. 
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seventh century.^ Previously to both these tnuiemutatioiis, the 
Teutonic language must have had true aspirates, both labial and 
guttural, out of which they developed the medials. At that time, 
therefore, the breath did not break through in the utterance of a 
labial or guttural aspirate, so as to abolish the interruptive closure, 
but was let tlirough after it. AVas this because the closure was then 
stronger than it afterwards became, or because the pressure of the 
breath was weaker? Now, in the High German the new aspirate 
was uttered with more tension of the organs than the old. It was 
formed out of the old tenuis, not by relaxing the closure, for then the 
new aspirate would have been as soft as the old, but with mainte- 
nance of the tension of the organs. It was uttered with additional 
force of ])reath breaking through the closure, so that t^ for example, 
l)ecame ts, which was stronger than the old aspirate tJiy as cIi also was 
stronger than h, and ph tlian /. And in the parallel phenomenon, 
when the transmutation was taking place in Gothic, we must suppose 
that it was an access of breath which changed the old p into /, the 
old k into hy the old t into ih, and that the former utterance of the 
language was with less pressure of breath. So uttered, the Hpe wen? 
cajmble of an initial p, and the lips and the back part of the tongue 
could interrupt the first pressure of the breath which was to break 
through with an aspiration, so as to utter true aspirates. 

Now, the access of breath which tended to change the tenuis to an 
as[)irate would tend also to change the medial to a tenuis, for in the 
increase of the current of breath the vocal chords would be relaxed t" 
give it freer passage, the sonancy would in consequence be given 
up, and the breath would strike more hardly on the closure of thf 
organs. 

On the aspirate the effect would be, as on the tenuis, to overpowt-r 
the closure, so as either to abolish it or to cause it to be less felt in tin* 
utterance. The former effect, however, would be hindered by th^ 
nature of the aspirate. For, whereas the tension of the oi^gans in 
uttering the tenuis is a single act, that of the aspirate is a tensiou 
followed by a partial relaxation of the organs; and however thi-i 
action were overpowered when affected with an access of breath, tk' 
Ix'^'iiining of the new utterance would be felt to be closer than thr 
end In both beginning and end tbfi breath would predominate over 
tlie organ, and the action of the organ be less felt. The deem 
would l>ecome a weaker element of the utterance, and the relaxstioa 
which followed would let the breath pass without any sense of utt«r- 
ance at all. The consequence would be that the new utterance of 
the aspirate as felt would be reduced to a soft interruption of thf 
breath, and it would define itself as a mediaL 

133. The increase of breath in the utterance of the consonants 
seems to have afFected the Teutonic vowels also, opening the vovtl 
utterance when close, to give breath to the consonants, so as sometinH^ 
to cause the vowels to break or vary in the course of their utterance, 
a nil make two vowels to be heard instead of one. 



^ Grimm, Gescbicbte, p. 437. 
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B original Teutonic vocalisation, to judge from the Gothic, seems 
ve corresponded with that of Sanskrit, except that it had neither 
• 1, but 6 or 5 instead of a, and ei for t, and that it had the 
iar diphthong iu. Like Sanskrit it distinguished neither e nor d ; 
'wels were a, », u, u, e, and o, and it had the diphthongs at and 
The substitution of e for a, and ei for i, indicates a somewhat less 
character than Sanskrit, for it shows less attention to the distinct 
mce of the vowels, the openness of a and the closeness of I being 
eased in the intermediate vowel e. The diphthong iu also seems 
licate a closeness of vowel utterance, as if there were an absence 
e habit of a full vocalisation. It involves a palatal tendency 
as may be observed in the English pronunciation of «, as, for 
pie, in the word tube, pronounced tyube. But the Gothic iu is 
w, but a true diphthong, of which the stronger element is i,^ 
is original vocalisation of Gothic seems to have been somewhat 
id by the additional breath in the utterance of the consonants. 
)efore h and r, which demand breath for their utterance, the close 
Is t and u became ai and au ; distinguished by Grimm as ai and 
•om the diphthongs, which he writes di and du,^ He considers 
d aii to have been originally long, though afterwards pronounced 
, and used by Ulphilas for i and o; di and du correspond to 
d ao.^ The breath supplied in larger measure to ?i and r opened 
itterance of i and u as with a prefixed to pass the larger volume 
e current of breath. 

4. The Anglo-Saxon vocalisation also bears traces of the influence 
lis access of breath to the consonants; but under somewhat 
•ent forms from Gothic, owing to a difTerence of utterance. For 
o-Saxon utterance is closer than Gothic; the organs are less opened, 
seems to be due to the consonant engaging more interest than in 
ic and the vowel less ; for the consonants are uttered with pres- 
of breath on closed or partially closed organs, and their predomi- 

causes a tendency to reduce the openness of the current of 
,h, by virtue of the prevalent volitions of interruptive closure, 
lere is, however, a prolonged softness in doubled nasals, and in a 

1 followed by a mute, which causes these combinations to have 
pressure of the breath, so that a preceding them is not closed in 

lathy with their interruptive closure, nor is t or w opened to 
ly more breath for pressure,* though sometimes a becomes o * in 
>athy with the anterior closure of the nasal with continued sonancy. 
L general, a yields to the close tendency, and becomes a when 
wed by a consonant. It remains a in the flexion endings or deriva- 
endings -a, -as, -an, -ath, -al, perhaps because in these its signifi- 
3 maintained it ; also before a single consonant, sometimes also 
re sf, sk, Id (probably when uttered almost singly, 157), provided 
consonants be followed by a, o, u of flexion or derivation syllable 
in this case, if m be the consonant, a sometimes becomes o) ; ^ also 

Srimm, Oram., i. p. 60. - Ibid. i. p. 44 ; Grimm, Gesch., p. 277. 

Jrimm, Gram., I p. 44-48. * Ibid. i. pp. 228, 226, 227. 

bid. p. 224. • Ibid. i. pp. 223, 224. 
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Ixjfore final tw, or m followed hy final e, becoming, however, some- 
times 0.^ The a is represented in Anglo-Saxon by ce.^ 

Now, a ])econies (?a before Z/, rr, rl, m, and before I or r followed 
by p, /, ty d, dh, k, g, h, m, or «, also before A, hty JisJ 

These all require force of breath, and this reacted on the vowel, 
opening its halntually close utterance as it passed to the consonant, so 
that it l>egan as ^ and ended as a, 

Grimm says, "^a id zicar diphthongutch, dber beinahe kurz zu 
fi})re('Jie7i, d, k. gleich einem kxirzen a mitflUchtig vorgescJikufenetrK."* 
A, a, and fa all occur before single Z, r, p^ /, /, d, dhy it, g, and before 

In accordance with this tendency of the close vowel utterance to be 
opened by the access of breath to the consonants, i and if of Gothic 
tend to l)ecome f and o in course of time.® 

/ of Gothic is apt to be represented in Anglo-Saxon by f^ but 
])of()re h, hty Anglo-Saxon favours i on account of its close palatal 
tendency.^ 

Gothic ai is represented in Anglo-Saxon by f , fo,® but before those 
of the combinations mentioned above, which begin with r, Gothic 
ai is represented regularly in Anglo-Saxon by fo, " diphthongitcit 
dock hidbkurze aussprache mit hlossein vorschlag des f" • 

The occuri'ence of fo in Anglo-Saxon where Gothic has i or ai 
seems to be due to the access of breath to the consonant, opening the 
vowel as it pjissed to the consonant. For the utterance in Anglo- 
Saxon being closer than in Gothic, the vowel maintained its closeneflB 
in the beginning, and was not opened till the end, where it was more 
opened in Anglo-Saxon than in Gothic in course of time from the 
longer action of the cause ; as ^ a came from a, so the closer fo came 
from the closer i, ai. 

No diphthong in Anglo-Saxon has the second vowel closer than 
the first, owing to tliis habit of retro-active op>ening of the vowels in 
the end of their utterance. And hence Gothic di is represented in 
Anglo-Saxon by d, and Gotliic du by ea,^^ the second vowel in both 
being opened, and the first in the latter being closed. In di a was 
more predominant than in du. 

In Gothic a//, u predominated over a. In Anglo-Saxon u is opeDed 
and a is assimilated, and ad becomes o.^^ 

The diphthong ei is contrary to the haliit of Anglo-Saxon utterance, 
and t, for wluch it is used in Gothic, takes its place in Ab^^ 
Saxon. ^- 

The diphthong in is sometimes represented in Anglo-Saxon by<«,'' 
the second vowel ])eing as usual opened, and the first reduced, loaii^ 
in iU reduction its distinctive closeness. Sometimes it is representeti 
by long ?'/,^* the u having absorbed tlie i, 

1 Grimm, Gnim., i. pp. 232, 233. « Ibid. i. p. 286. » IWd. I p. 2» 

* Ibid. i. p 238. » Ibid. L p. 287. 

• Ibid. i. pp. 226, 227. ' IWd. I. p. 22e. 
8 Ibid. i. pp. 81, 226. • Ibid. i. ppi 289, 240. 

i« Ibid. i. pp. 228, 238. " Ibid, i p^ 227. 

1- Ibid. i. p. 230. w Ibid. L p. 240. " IWd. L pt 281. 
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rhe closeness of Anglo-Saxon utterance is to be seen in y and to or 
losing into g} 

135. Old Norse had a tendency to vocalisation which perhaps was 
J to Finnish influence (FV. 147). The vowels were generally 
^hened, at least in the later pronunciation, when they were not 
owed immediately by a consonant utterance which was felt with 
tinctness after them. Thus a, i, u, and o were lengthened at the 
I of a word and before nk, ng, in which n is half merged in k and 
a and o were lengthened also before /w, Ip^ Ify Ik^ Ig, and tt (for 
, a also before 8 (for ns) ; u was lengthened also before If and s 
r ns) ; f is lengthened only before tt (for hi).^ The guttural open- 
s of a and o weakened / before any consonant but a dental ; u 
ikened I in If hj its affinity for /; and thus room was made for 
lengthening of the voweL But ^ became ia before Id, Is, rr, rl, 
, m, rdj rk, rg, probably also at an earlier period before Zm, Zp, If, 
Ig ; it varied between e and ia before 11, It, Ig, rf, rt, rdh, I, r, f, 
h, s, g, k; " ia ist fast einf acker laut mit leise vorsMagendem i."^ 
is change of f comes from the access of breath to the consonants, 
I the tendency of the language to vocalisation; the consonant 
erance which demanded most breath opened the vowel in the 
nsition of the latter to it, making the beginning of ^ to be felt as i. 
)m the action of the breath also, Gothic i and u tended to become 
nd o ; and from the assimilation of the vowels in course of time 
thic ai tended to become f, Gothic au to become a* Gothic e is 
resented by tl,^ Gothic iu by io ; ^ but iu had also by the assimi- 
on of its vowels in course of time become long ii,"^ or at the end 
\ word ie, c.^ 

L36. In Old High German the older combinations of open and close 
we\ which were in Gothic had in course of time been eased and 
iplified in utterance by assimilation of one vowel to another. In 
3 way ai and au had generally become f and o ; and dt and du had 
lerally become ei and ou.^ But the additional access of breath 
ich the consonants received reacted on the vowels, opening them 
re or less according to its strength, where they had remained close, 
us Gothic i and u tend to be represented in lligh German by f and 
ind Gothic iu by io, co.^^ But before two consonants i and u were 
vver to change owing to the strong interruption of the breath." 
Before the spirants //, s, and v, the diphthongs ei and ou (Gothic di 
1 du) had their close second vowels opened by the breath which 
; spirants demanded, and became e and o. This change took place 
ou before the dentals also,^^ ^g jf the dental closure Ciiused an indis- 
lition for the degree of anterior labial closure which is required for 
t utterance of m. 

137. Old High German had a fuller vocalisation than Gothic, It 
1 a and i,^^ which Gothic had reduced to e and ei.^^ From an older 

Jrimm, Gram., i. p. 259-261. ' Ibid. i. p. 286-291. » Ibid. i. pp. 296, 297. 
bid. i. pp. 282, 284. » Ibid. i. p. 285. • Ibid. i. p. 298. 

bid. i. p. 291. « Ibid. i. p. 288. » Ibid. i. pp. 80, 84, 99, 101. 

bid. pp. 81, 84, 102, 106. " Ibid. i. pp. 83, 86. 

bid. i. pp. 90, 94. " Ibid. L pp. 86, 93. 
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d it had developed oa, 'do, ua.^ And when e (Gothic di) was followed 
by Vy V was vocalised to u ot 0^(1^7). 

138. The pressure of breath from the chest in uttering the ood- 
sonants, which, increased by two successive steps, produced the 
changes of the mutes as stated in Grimm's law, explains also the 
principal exceptions to that law. It arose from an increased yolition 
to carry expression through (Def. 25), and this caused an increased 
current of breath through the word, which was stopped at the end of 
the word, with increase of pressure there. And the transmission of 
the breath in the middle, when increased by the accent falling on a 
i:u]>sequent syllable, tended to relax the interruption of the breath in 
an aspirate, the organ yielding the breath for the utterance of the rest 
of tlie word by changing the aspirate into a medial. For Vemtf hM 
shown that, supposing the Teutonic accentuation to be the same as 
the Sanskrit, the Teutonic aspirate generally becomes medial when 
followed by an accented syllable ; and the explanation of the change 
(touHrms the supposition (Kuhn, Zeitschr., xxiii. p. 98). The change, 
however, had not yet penetrated the Gothic conjugation. 

In Gothic the old p, and sometimes the old A*, being weak utteianoes 
(132), instead of holding with aspiration the breath which came on 
them in the middle of the word, yielded it for the utterance of the 
i*est of the word, relaxing the tension so as to become medial, instevi 
of becoming aspirates according to the law.^ The new mediols in the 
middle of the word resisted the breath so little that Uiey remained,* 
but in the end the pressure of the breath on them was such that it 
passed through with an utterance and they became aspirates, unless 
when preceded by a liquid,* which took up the breath in its own 
utterance and relieved the pressure. Thus b and d at the end became 
/ and Oy but h had not enough tension for the repression of the hre«tli 
which took place at the end of the word, and the new g remained.* 

In Anglo-Saxon the consonants were stronger (134), and in Old 
Xorsc the current of breath was less (see below) ; so that in both the 
transmission of the breatli in the middle of ai word was reduced. Thf 
old 7> ])ecanie / in the middle and end of the word according ti» 
( Jriiiini's lawj but the old pky instead of juelding the aspiration in the 
middle of the wonl, retained it and became/, except when double or 
after nasal.^ At the end of a word the new b was replaced by / 
and in Anglo-Saxon after a long vowel g became h ; • but in OH 
Norse final (j did not 1 become A, but was dropped in the preterite;'* 
(I was confused with (Ui in the middle and end of the word in Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Korse, d l>eing preserved in Old Norse by Z, in, or « 
l)ri*ceding it,^^ and tiiking up the breath in its own utterance so ast«^ 
])revent the aspiration, and in Anglo-Saxon similarly by /, n, or r 
l)recediiig it.^*- 

In 01(1 Saxon and Old Frisian the consonants were softer than it 

^ (Jriram, (Jram., i. p. 111. ^ ibid. i. p. 90. • Grimm, Gesch., pp. 407, 4'-- 

* (rriniiu, (^ram., L pp. til, 69, 586. " Ibid. pp. 65, 62. 

"^ Ibid. p. 69. 7 Grimm, Gesch., p. 407. 

« Crimiii, Gram., i. pp. 247, 310. » Ibid. pp. 247, 269, 510. 
J" Ibid. p. 321. 11 Ibid. i. p. 315. " Ibid. L p. 262. 
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Qglo-Saxon, and in them the new b in the middle of a word was 
placed by bh instead of /.^ 

In High German the new aspirate z (ts) became 88 after a vowel in 
e middle and end of a word ; ^ and in the end of a word the new 
edials resisted the pressure of the breath, and sometimes in Old 
igh German, as a rule in Middle High German, became tenues.^ 
liile in Old High German new v became /, and in Middle High 
srman new v and h became / and x in the end of a word.* 
In High German the older Ar, which in the beginning of the word 
is only sometimes aspirated, in the Middle High German scarcely 
er, was generally aspirated by the breath of the middle and end of 
e word, especially after a vowel ; but in Middle High German the 
d f7 was preserved generally in the beginning and middle of a word, 
id the old b also.* 

The AUemannian dialect of the Old High German, as it was written 

St Gall by Notker (a.d. 900) and his companions, shows a tendency 
• a weak closure of the organs in the utterance of the labial and 
ittural mutes which corresponds to what has been observed in 132 ; 
id on the other hand a tendency to a strong closure in the utterance 
f the dentals, which corresponds to the general increase of strength in 
le High German consonants. Their rule in writing is that the old b 
id <7 are not changed to ^) and k in the beginning of a word if the 
receding word end in a vowel or liquid, unless this is separated 
y concluding a sentence ; but that the old th at the beginning of a 
ord, which begins a sentence or follows a spirant or mute, instead of 
ecoming d becomes i.^ 

As the pressure of breath changed the mutes, so a liquid or spirant 
r smooth aspirate preceding the mute often prevented the change by 
kking up the breath in its own utterance. Thus in Old High Grerman 
le older p, and at first the older A*, was preserved after /< ; ^ in Old 
ad Middle High German the older t after //, «, or /, and before r ; ® 
ad in the Old High German the older k often after I, n, «, or r.® 

Owing to the pressure of breath with which the Teutonic mutes 
ere uttered, they generally required when immediately preceded by 
Qother consonant that this should be a smooth aspirate or spirant to 
st breath come to tliem. Thus in Gothic before t of second preterite 
nd before -t of substantives, p and b became /, k and g became h, t 

and ih Ix^came s. Final 8 also in Gothic sometimes aspirated b and 

preceding it to get breath. ^^ 

Old Norse, Swedish, and Danish are exceptions to the a])ove rule ; for 
>ld Norse has pt,^^ Swedish has A*/,*'^ Danish has gt,^^ but kt, gt also 
ecame //. These languages ctime under the influeitce of the Finnish 
mguage (171), which has no aspirates, tends to form douV>le letters 

* Grimm, Oram., \, pp. 212, 275. » Ibid. i. pp. 165. 413. 
' Ibid. 1. pp. 131, 157, 18i, 377. * Ibid. L pp. 137. 878. 

* Ibid. i. pp. 183-186, 396. 423, 428. 

• Grimm, Ge«ch., p. 364-366 ; Gram., i. pp. 130, 158 note, 181. 

' Grimm, Gram., i. pp. 129, 179. » Ibid. i. pp. 154, 413. 

• Ibid, i- p. 181. >® Grimm, Ge»ch., pp. 362, 368. 
" Grimm, Gram., i. p. 313. " Ibid. i. p. 557. ^» Ibid. i. p. 570. 
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by assimilation, and utters its consonants lightly, with little pressore 
of breath (IV. 147). 

Besides the above causes of exceptions to Grimm's law, the High 
(iennan authorities vary in the mutes, some of them being under 
the influence of the more northern language-s more than others.* Aji-I 
according to ( Trinim some words also retained the old utterance ; the 
stream of change flowed jmst them and left them unmoved.* 

139. The Teutonic languages are some liarder tlian others in the 
utterance of the consonants. The High German shows hardness in 
changing the medial to tenuis in the end of a word. And to thi? 
( Jrimni compares its intolerance of double liquids in the end of a 
word ; ^ wliich certainly indicates a habit of stronger interruption of 
the breath in the utterance of the consonant. In this respect Anglo- 
Saxon agrees with High German, showing itself harder tlian UM 
Saxon, which admits double liqui<ls at the end of the word;* as it 
also changes h to / in the middle of the woni, wliile Old Saxon 
clianges h to hJi. 

High German also shows its hardness in having instead of / the 
la])ial aspirate pf used in Middle High German always in the begin- 
ning of the word and after short vowels or m in the midille and end* 
in aspirating t ^vith s instead of with ^, and in its guttural aspirate.* 
It also admitted j) tis an initial, of wliich, moreover, Anglo-Saxon w« 
somewhat more tolerant than Gothic,*^ and both High German and 
Anglo-Saxon double labials and gutturals.® 

The natural tendency, however, as time goes on, is to ease the 
utterance, juid so 8 was gradually softened in the Teutonic languages 
to z and r, especially after a vowel. But this change of 8 to r w* 
carried farther in Old Norse than in any other of the languages.* 

140. The inci-eased i)ressure of breath from the chest is accompanieii 
ill High Ciemian, as has been observed in other languages, by ^ 
development of a more guttural utterance (V. 50, 75 ; VI. 80, 107). 

And probably the Finnish influence, acting on the Swedish ami 
the Danish, and reducing the breath from the chest in uttering the 
consonants, caused the so-called gutturals to become |)alatal or antfr 
palatid in the Ix'ginning of a word ]>ef()re c, /, a, o, or iL^^ Thiechanj^ 
Grimm C(»nsiders not proved for Old Norse,^^ and denies it in ko^ 
Saxon. ^'- In Old Frisian he supposes that A" in this position «* 
uttered strongly and with an aspiration, as in certain words it pas*l 
into fiZy tsfJi, tz.^'^ The new utterance was represented in Swedish Ij 
/// or h/, in Danish by Ici/^^ (176). To Finnish influence is prohaliiy 
also due the softening of the consonants and the tendency to doawf 
them in the Norse languages ^^ (179). 

141. Th(i accent of the word in Teutonic or the concentration of id* 
l(»ngthened in course of time the vowel on which it feU, unless whei 

* Grim in, Gesch., p. 424. ^ Grimm, Gram., L p. 590. 

' Ibid. i. pp. 122, 378. * Ibid. i. pp. 210, 245. 

» Ibid. i. p. 396-398. • Grimm. Grescb., pp. 894, 395. 

" (iriinm, Gram., i. pp. 129, 247. « Ibid. i. pp. 148,.198. 250, 264-9* 

» Ibid. i. pp. 64, 305. ^« Ibid. I pp. 556, 563, 564, 668. 

^' Ibid. i. p. 321. 1- Ibid. L pp. 257, 258. " Ibid. L p. 277. 
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ved by a double consonant, and weakened the unaccented syllables, 
at the vowels of the endings all tended to be reduced to e or i 
e later languages, and the unaccented syllables to be curtailed.^ 
2. One of the most remarkable features in the Teutonic languages 
> umlaut, by which word Grimm denotes the change produced in 
owel of the root by i or later by e, sometimes by w, in a fonna- 
jyllable, which change sometimes remains though the t or u is 
)ed, sometimes disappears with the t or u.^ The umlaut has a 
kblance to the infections to which the Celtic vowels are so sub- 
93, 94), and like these it was developed only in later times in 
'eutonic languages, so that it does not appear at all in Gothic.^ 
t is strikingly distinguished from the Celtic infections in being 
3d to the root. The formative syllables are liable indeed to 

their vowels changed, the vowel of one into that of another ; 
ihis is called by Grimm assimilation,* in order to distinguish it 
the partial change or umlaut to which the vowel of the root is 
ct. The remarkable circumstance in the umlaut is that it is the 
g accented syllable of the root which is subject to it, and that 
nfluence to which this syllable yields comes from the compara- 
f weak formative syllable ; nay, that in the course of time, as the 
ative syllables grew weaker and the radical syllable more pre- 
nant, the umlaut of the latter was more extensively developed.^ 
is not a case of mere phonetic action. In such action it is the 
g accented vowel that would tend to affect the weak unaccented 
1 with a partial assimilation to itself. Here it dominates over 
atter in another way, namely, by absorbing it into itself, and this 

be by a mental action. The facts can be understood only as 
ating that the root takes the umlaut in consequence of the radical 
ent of thought absorbing into itself more and more the minor 
?nt8 which complete the idea of the word, so that the expression 
e former is more and more affected by that of the latter, according 
e idea of the word grows in singleness and concentration. And 
iderstood, the umlaut is to be classed with the changes which take 

in language as inflections decay ; but it owes its special form to 
ler feature of the Teutonic languages, in connection with which 
U be considered farther on (173). 

t though the umlaut is characteristic rather of Teutonic thought 
of Teutonic utterance, it is of course affected by phonetic in- 
;es. 

is always the formative syllable weakened by the predominance 
? accented syllable which affects the vowel of the root ; and so 
Rned, no vowel except e or i is sufficiently distinct in the mus- 
action of its utterance to effect the change. All the unaccented 
a tended to become e or t (141) ; and the umlaut is always an 
on of t or e into the radical vowel, except in the Norse languages, 
ese, owing apparently to the influence of the Finnish language, 
ich the vowels are strong (IV. 147), m in a formative syllable or 
sometimes sufficient distinctness to affect the vowel of the root 

imm. Gram., i. pp. 114, 119, 243, 367, 373, 577. ' Ibid. L p. 9. 

id. L pp. 10, 51. * Ibid, i, pp. 117, 576. » Ibid. i. p. 10. 
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with the umlaut. 1 In the other languages the strong radical vowel is 
not affected with umlaut by the indistinct a, o, or ti of a formatiTe 
syllable, but by the more distinct t or e, so that the radical, a, o, «, 
becomes e, eV, ti.^ On the other hand, the vowel of one formatiTe 
syllable is weak enough to be assimilated by that of another, no 
matter what vowel the latter may be, so that in Old High Gremun o 
may thus be assimilated toa, 6toa, atoe,atoi, atoo, ato«,v 
to 0.^ It is remarkable that it is the vowel of the syllable which 
])recedc8 that is assimilated by the vowel of that which follows, as if 
the final element, in being added to the preceding element to be 
thought with it in the unity of the whole idea, had an advantage over 
it in being thought last in completing the idea. 

In Old High German the umlaut of a in the root to ^, by i following 
])ogan prolmbly in the sixth and seventh century, affecting it fim 
when followed by a single consonant ; a followed by two consonants 
began to be affected in the ninth century. It was later still that the 
influence of i reached over an intervening syllable to affect a in the 
root. It is remarkable that compound words were less subject to the 
umlaut ])C(iause it required unity of idea. In Old High German there 
was no umlaut of a, o, o, or u; but in the tenth century ti began to 
show umlaut as tw.* There was a Teutonic tendency to this diph- 
thong (133), but it required a long vowel to admit it as imilaut. 

In Old Saxon there was an umlaut only of a to c* 

In Anglo-Saxon the umlaut changes not only a to c, but utothn 
to (By o to <■', u to long I'l, ed to long li ; and often the f or t whifh 
causes the umlaut is itself dropped by syncope or apocope, yet the 
umlaut remains.^ Tliis great development of the umlaut no dooW 
arises from the Anglo-Saxon tendency to close the vowels (134). 

In Old Norse the umlaut which proceeded from i changed fltof, 
u to w, a to OP, o to (K, a to long w, au to eii, to toi; but also u changw^ 
a to o, ta to iVi, a to au. And, as in Anglo-Saxon, the i or u which 
causes the umlaut is often dropped, while the umlaut remains: W 
when i is dropjwd by syncope, a sometimes comes back, unless wha 
followed by two consonants.^ The great development of the iimlM* 
in Old Korse is probably duo to the distinctness of the unaocenw 
vowels. In Swedish and Danish the umlaut from u is foimd oulyn 
a few instances.® 

In ^riddle High German every accented vowel which ended a ^ 
lable was long,^ while the i or i which produced umlaut was (win 
the excei)tion of -inc, -tn, -ic, -inch) reduced to unaccented e, scarroi 
distingiiislied from f. The umlauts were a to ^, o to o, « to iV, 'Tto* 
o to cr?, w to ? w, on to />?/, no to tee. Ko other vowel but r, which h< 
b(»en i or t, can give the umlaut to a, o, w. Tlie umlaut of fl to e ** 
estii])li8lied in the ninth century, that of u to iu in the tenth, tl» 
others in the eleventh and twelfth. The umlaut remains ofteiuft* 
i has ])een dropped.^*^ 

^ Grimm, Gram , i. p. 576. ' Ibid. i. p. 9. • Ibid. L pp. \W 

* Tbid. i. p. 77-79. » Ibid. i. p. 209. « Ibid, i p. 241 

" Ibid. i. pp. 281, 303. « Ibid. i. pp. 551, 563. » Ibid. L p. WL 

^^ Ibid. i. DD. 861. 362. 



8 Ibid. i. pp. 551, 563. 
J» Ibid. i. pp. 861, 862. 
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High German the umlaut could be given only by an i which 
ed the root by beginning the syllable next after it ; except when 
>eginning a third syllable had first assimilated the i of a preceding 
Je, which then gave the umlaut to the root. But in the thirteenth 
ry umlauts came in where the i did not begin its syllable.^ 
J. The following is the Gothic declension, in which the dative 
€rves also for the ablative and instrumental : ^ 





strong Mase. 1st 
Declension. 




Strong Masc. 


2d Declensior 


). 


u 


■ing. 
M'9 


plural. 
fisk'Os 


sing. 
har'yU 


plural. 
har'ydt 


sing. 
haird'eit 


plunil. 
haird'yds 


' 


JUk'i» 


fitki 


har'yh 


har'yS 


halrd'eis 


haird'yS 




JUh'a 


JUk'am 


harya 


har'yam 


halrd'ya 


haird'yam 


u. 

• 


M 

JUk 


Jisk'ans 


har'i 
har'i 


har'yans 


haird'i 
haird'i 


luiird'yans 



18. 



; Strong Masc. and 
Fem. 3a Declension. 


Strong Bf asc. 
4ih Declension. 


Strung Fem. 
Ist DeclenHion. 


Strong Fem. 
2d Declension. 


sing. 
tun'ut 


plural. 
sun' y us 


sing. 
balg's 


plural. 
bnUg'eis 


fling. 
gib -a 


plural. 
gib'ds 


sing. 

eivi 


plural. 
Biuyds 


tun'aui 


sun'ivi 


balg'is 


balg'i 


gib'ds 


gib'd 


Biwyos 


eiu-yd 


sun'au 


sun'um 


balg'a 


balgim 


gibai 


gib'dm 


Oiu'yai 


SiwyOm 


tun'n 

1 


sun'uns 


balg 


balg'ins 


gib'a 


gib'ds 


diwya 


Biu-yds 


iun'au 




balg 








eivi 







Strong Pern. 
4th Declension. 


Strong Neuter 
1st Declension. 


Strong Neuter 
2d Declension. 


1 . 


•Ing. 
an$t's 


plural. 
anst'eis 


sing. 
vatird 


pluml. 
vaUrd'a 


Ring. 
kun'i 


plural. 
kun'ya 


« • . . 


anst'ais 


anst'i 


vaitrd'is 


vaUrdi 


kun'yis 


kun'yi 


. . . * 


anst'ai 


anst'im 


vaUrd'a 


txidrd'am 


kun'ya 


kun'yam 


tu. 


anst 


anst'ins 


vatird 


txi^rd'a 


kun'i 


kun'ya 



lere is a strong feminine third declension, including only five 
X nouns declined like the masculine. The strong neuter third 



Grimm, Gram., i. p. 363-365. 



Ibid. i. p. 597-606. 
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declension is limited to singular of faihu, wliicli has genitive /ott'oit^ 
dative /aC/i'aM. The old formative ending of the stems seems to be 
preserved before m in the ending of the dative plural, except that i b 
used with stems ending in a consonant as well as with those in f, and 
d corresponds to Sanskrit a. 

Substantives which denote sensible objects, and which involve sei 
or gender in their radical idea, are principally of the fourth declension, 
but those which have an abstract signification are generally of the 
first,^ for they need an additional thought of substance (Bet 4?, 
expressed by a (8), while the former involve this in their idea. 

hi the nominative haryis the a has fallen to t, and when the stem 
wiis polysyllabic or had a long syllable, ya in nominative and genitire 
singular was contracted to r, wliich is represented in Grothic byw* , 
(133). The formative vowel of the stem was generally dropped ur 
shortened in the nominative singular. 

The old ending of the genitive singular -yaa (9) was reduced to -i* or* 

Stems ending in. -w, and feminines in -t, took up the aoi yoi^ssA 
formed the genitive singular in -atis and -aw, corresponding to Sanskrit 
-OS and -es ; })ut in proper names, which, owing to their concrete nature, 
are thought more clear of the relation, the genitive ending -ww* 
separate from the stem ; as Jesu'M.^ 

In tln3 dative singular these stems take up in the same way thf 
dative ending -a, which is the sole residue of aVya (11) in all ex«pJ 
the feminine -a stems, wliich retain the i; the -a of the dative is 
confounded with that of the -a stems. 

The vocative sunau corre8i)onds to that of Sanskrit -u stems (4). 

The ending of the nominative plural is -as (4), which added to •« 
of the stem makes -as, and is repre^jented by -^ ; but in the fi)Oiti 
declension of stems ending in a consonant it seems rather to be -J* 
(9), contracUMl to -eis ; and in the third declension the y was perhip* 
taken uj) from -ya^^, or perhaps was inserted on account of the phowtf 
tendency to put i b(!fore u (133). The -a of the neuter correspow 
U) Li\im and (iroek. 

A similar alternative of suppositions may be made forwmitrtf^ 
f^unyiiit, there l)eing perhaps originally ya in the ending of the gwuuy* 
plural, whicjh was absorbed by the final vowel of the stem in Sanskrt 
and lengtbencd it (13). Is it owing to the influence of gacho 
element that the genitive plural has e instead of o for Sanskrit fl,esctfl 
with the feminine a stems, whose a overpowered the ?/? (Ill)- 

The m of the dative plural doubtless represents the old h' a 
f/ya^ (4). ^ 

The 7w of the accusative plural is a remarkable preservation of i* 
marks of ('as(? juid numl^er (62), but only in mascidine nouns (li)- 

Of neuter nouns the nominative and the accusative were the sfl^I 
and in the genitive singular -yis was not contracted to eis after W 
mots, as if it was more independent and less closely united thift* 
masculine nouns. 

144. There is also in all the Teutonic languages a weak deden** 
as Grimm has called it, which has arisen from the insertion »• 

» (iriinm, Gram., iii. p. 493. ^ n,id. i. p. 599. i IbM. iF* 
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between the Btem and the element of case or number.* It is 
ith sterna which have got a special application, as Gothic taum 
Bed to denote a grain, bandva a sign, used to denote a concerted 
or those which have taken up strong associations, as of action, 
jvement.^ In either case there is a fulness and strength of 
hich can never belong to a root, and in consequence of which 
m cannot so readily take up a sense of correlation, or that of 
.uals constitnting a plurality. The thought of the substantive 
as thus connected in a relation or a plurality required a distinct 
attention directed to it, and this was expressed by the pro- 
il element n or an. It is in fact an arthritic formation {l>ef. 
h as is found in languages of the most diverse families (see V. 
d the references there), in which a pronomintd element is 
d to a noun or nominal 6t«m, and refers to it to facilitate ite 
taken in its present connections (117). The weak declension 
to indicate a weakness (170) of the objective part, or element 
itance in the substantive idea (Def. 1), owing to a strengthening 
attributive parL 

In the Gothic weak declension (148), n was inserted when 
m ended in ei. Otherwise an was used, the a taking the place 

final vowel of masculine stems, and being taken up by the 
1 final vowel of feminine and neuter stems into v, which corre- 

to '(, In the nominative singular n and « were dropped ; but 

noitiinutii'e plural n or an was inserted, as above described, 
a the stem and the « of plurality, and in tlie other cases between 
■m and the element of case. In the dative plural and the 
,ive plural the n was absorbed by the following nasal. In the 
e singular and dative singular the original ya which belonged 
element of case (4, 9, 11) having Itcen contracted to i, assimi- 
i> itsi'lf the final vowel of the stem, and was afterwards dropped. 

lioth cases the i> and the ei of the feminine nouns resisted this 
. The accusative singular has dropped its case ending in the 
leclensions of all the stems, as in the strong.^ 

suWtantivc stems in -ei denote pure abstracts of adjectives, 
.'s thought specially as su1is tan lives.* 

Tlic following are the stem and case endings in the Anglo- 

Strong. 





IrtD^ 


m'o^'l 


moSd. 


— 




Nauter 




^. 


^ 


.ing- 


Pl. 


tog. 


Pl- 


Jug. 


P.. 


<^g. 


pL 


.. 


pi. 


•loK. 


ti. 


aUva. 


— 


-M 


■t 


'lU 


■u 


-a 


— 


-a 


— 


- 




-« 


-< 


-u 


r« , , 


■* 


•MB 


-tl 

-« 


-a 


^ 


-ua 


^ 


■" 


-• 


-o 


^ 


-•■ 


-t 


-a 


Mn . 




-a* 


-* 


■m 


■' 


.. 


-* 


-a 







-u 


•* 


-H 
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In the weak declension the nominative Bingulor of masculine ha 
-a, of feminine and neuter -e ; the other cases singular of both haTf 
-an, except accusative singular neuter -e ; the plural cases of all havf 
nominative -ariy genitive -ena, dative -«»?, accusative -an. 

In the strong declension the vowels of the genitive and dative 
singular have all fallen to e, and those of the dative plural to «, mi 
account of its affinity to 7n, 

In the other cases the correspondences with the old voweb anil 
with Gothic are : 



Old. 


Gothic 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Old. 


Gothic. 


Anglo-SaxuD. 


I/a 


Vhi 


e 


a 


p, 


a 


(I 


a 


u 


ya 


ei 


a 



The y of the Gothic stem ending is always dropped in Anglo-Saxon, 
hut there is a trace of it in the old plural mascidine second declensiuu 
-eas. The 8 of the nominative and accusative plural feminine i* 
dropped, having Ixjcn perhaps weakened by tlie naturally long vowd 
which preceded it. The genitive plural feminine first declension -^na 
Ijelongs to the weak (hiclension (147). The accusative plural masro- 
line first and second declension has dropped n. There are also a few 
-M sterns of irregular declension. The nouns of the fourth declensioii 
masculine have gone over to the first and second ; and those of the 
second feminine end in -o, which does not change in the singak. 
There are no third feminines. 

In the weak declension, Grimm conjectures that all the vovrefeof 
th<; endings of the feminine are long except that of the dative plural^ 
This would lead to the conjecture that the masculine stem ended 
originally in a, and the feminine in a; that a was closed to f intln' 
nominative singular ; but that in the other cases except genitive aivi 
dative plural both a and a were preserved by the n which followed 
them, and which perhaps was strengthened by the dropping of tlif 
case ending so as to have something of the prolonged softness of the 
double nasal or nasalised mute (134). In the genitive plural a ami" 
were closed to e and e; and in the nominative and accusative singu- 
lar of the neuter the a was weakened to e, the original ending baring 
been weaker than masculine -as, 

147. The endings of the Old High German declensions are onthf 
opposite page. 2 

The original a is pres(}rved in the nominative plural first and secool 
masculine, though in Gothic it had become 6 ; and the n of tbf 
genitive j)lural, which in Gothic was e, has become o. The jf ^ 
al>8orbed the u in the nr)minative plural third declension and become i: 
as it has absorbed also the a of tlie stem ending in the second femintf 
and become i, except in the dative plural, in which it is t, and intbf 
genitive plural, in which it is dropped. In the genitive plural of d* 
second feminine, and tliroughout the first feminine, the a of the rte» 
has become u, except in the nominative and accusative singular, in 
which it is a. So that the feminine declensions, with Uie exceptioft 

^ Grimm, Gram., p. 820. ' Ibid. i. p. 611-629. 
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Strong. 



^1. 


XtMt.1. 


M4K,1 


«^,., 


.«o,, I. 


F.m. !. 


rtm. t. 


»..,.,. 


N.Bt. 2. 


S 
.5 

■a 


tjt- 
■i 

■i 


.1. 

-d 

-B 

-& 


■t* 


-eS 
■I 


■i 






■Sue 


-1 


t 

■tM 


■I 




-1! 


-a 


i 


pi- 
■«-.»-u| 



live singular of first, differ from Gothic mainly in the preTOlence 
The genitive singular musculine and neuter is -&•, as in Anglo- 
n ; though the it of the plural hoa been dropped both in the 
native and in the accusative. The genitive plural of first and 
d feminine belongs to the weak declension ; and it is remarkable 
this is confined to the feminine nouns, in which gender is 
«sed by tlie long final vowel of the stem. For in these the 
,'ht of the stem as feminine is strongest, and the speciality which 
:ive8 makes it less ready to be thought in correlation ; and in the 
I, which is less distinctly thought as object of a relation than the 
lar (14), they need the arthritic n in order to take up the sense 
>ject to the strong genitive relation (144). In the third mas- 
e i prevails more than in Gothic, having quite taken the place 
in the plural. The mascidine and neuter nouns have stronger 
ance than the feminine nouns, and being consequently more 
ly thought as objects of a relation, they have an instrumental case 
d High German and Old Saxon ending in -u, which corresponds 

ap[)cars from the aluve that the fuller vocalisation of Old High 
lan than of Gothic (137) was independent of the increased pres- 
of breath in uttering the consonants. For it is more probable 
licfore this came to cither Gothic or High Cicrimin the latter had 
ere it was the original vowel while Gothic had <i or e, than that 
(icrniati restored 'i out of « or c when it got the second access 
?ath. 

e loss of the final consonants everywhere except in the dative 
I is remarkable. But some personal nouns of the first masculine 
1 in the accusative singular the old en<ling -<ir ; ' which corresponds 
what has been observeil of Sanskrit mascidine nouns (14). 
S. The following are the Old High German endings of the weak 
[ision compared with the (Jotiiic ; 



im. Gre 



i. p. SIS, 
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"SSSt" 


Oomic O.H.Q. 


Gothic, 


0. a. G. 


Ooihic ae. 


■ini. 


pl. dog. 1 pi. 


■l-ft. 


pl. 


ring. 


pt. 


™ 


A *,.| 




























-v.« 






Vrtwl 




















V<lw 




.bn 


-M ^ 


Acc...j.» 


an. -un{-ov.)-v«(im 


-Jfln 


-yan* 


.yun 


yun 


-in 


■*• 


', 










N-.t„D«.™.-. 


GdthJc. O.H. 0. 


oothiB. o. H. a 


a.4Mix 


O.B. 
















.iwr. 






Nom. -yS 






.V«n 














Gen. -jrOnj 






■yflnj 














Bit. [ydn 


-JO« 


-J«f 










Aecin,'-jffln 


-ydn* 


.yfl«j-yfln |-rin 


-tiia '-in 




- V 



ttothic a Iwfore w is u in Old lligb German, and Gothic o 
19 u, except in genitive plural, where bath are u on account of 
following o. The dative jilural maaculine and neuter in OW t 
(lermnn lias o, {)erha|« from absorbing n. Gothic a of nomini 
singular is o, Gothic o ia a in Old High German. In Old Xoi^ 
the strong declension the iiomiuative singular of mnscuUnt^s 
the nominiitivc plural of masculines and femininea retain -r, corre?p< 
ing to Gothic -g ; and in the weak declension the nominative phira 
masculines and feminines ends in -r,' 

149. The adjectives belong all to the first or second declens; 
I'xcept a few Gothic nominatives singular belonging to the thini;' 
stem, therefore, with those exceptions, ends either in -a or -^ (H 
The following is tlic strong first declension of ai^ectives in Gotliif 

Singular. Plnnl 

mHio. fem. ncut. mue. fam. » 

Nominative . . -n -a -ata -at -6t ^ 

( lenitive . . . -U -aiajs -is -aize -aivi ■"" 

IJative . -amma -ai -amtna -aim -aim ■« 

Accusative . . -aria -a -ata -am -ti* ■* 
To those endings y is prefixed in the second declension. The '"* 
declension is the snnie as that of the substantive.' 
The Anglo-Saxon strong first declension is : 

Singulnr. PlonL 



Nominative . 
Genitive . 

Dative . . 

Accusativi" , 



(-«) - 



i. pp. 650-958. ' Ibi.L i. p. 721. ' lUd. L pp. n»-" 
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monosyllabic stems have -u in nominative singular feminine ; 
losyllables have it not ; the other stems vary, 
second declension e, corresponding to y, is prefixed to these 
in the nommative singular of all genders and nominative 
uter, perhaps also in nominative plural masculine, feminine, 
[ret declension both strong and weak a of the root, when 
• a, according to 134, is restored by e of the flexion ending, 
c declension is the same as that of the substantive.^ 
Id High German strong first declension is : 









Singular. 








Plnnil 


• 




iinisc 


'• 


fern. 


neut. 


^ 


mane. 


fern. 


neut. 


ive . 


. -cr 




•« (-yw) 


-088 




-e 


-d 


-u i-yu) 


■ • 


. -€8 




(iri 


'68 




-era 


-<>o 


-ero 


• « 


. '^nu{6) 


-iru 


-€7nu(o) 


-em 


-eni 


-dm 


ve . . 


. -an 




-a 


-088 




^{U) 


-o 


'U {-yu) 


tntal . 


. -wC 


184 


) — 


-U 











erond declension prefixes y to these endings. The weak 
n is the same as that of the substantive.^ 
t is evident, on comparison of the strong declension of the 
with the declension of the simple demonstrative pronoun, 
former has taken up the latter, dropping only the consonant 
1 the root of the pronoun, but retaining the pronominal 
, which are combined in the demonstrative with those of case 
ilior. Moreover, the forms of the cases of the adjective in 
.xon and Old High German are dediicible rather from the 
Icmonstrative or their own demonstrative than from the 
ijective. For the Gothic inflections of the adjective do not 
with those of the demonstrative, but some of them rather 
inflections of the subsUmtive. And this indicates that the 
lal declension of the adjective was a later development, and 
vet Ijeen fully carried out in Gothic. 

othic nominative of the nuusculine singular, and nominative, 
nd accusative of the feminine singular, and nominative and 
e of the neuter plural, are not pronominal, but identical with 
tantive. Now the vowel of the feminine stem and the 8 
iiasculine nominative singular express a stronger reference 
listantive object which is qualified than is contained in any 
the inflections of the substantive if used with the adjective. 
' f*'minine vowel is not strong enough for the reference to 
tantive which is drawn forth by the act of combining the 
with it, when it is laden with the genitive relation. In the 
inj^'ular crises jilso, and in the oblique ciises of the masculine 
as well as in all the plurid except the nominative and 
e neuter, there is a similar insuflficiency in the substantive 
us to express the reference to the suljstantive which is drawn 
the act of combining the adjective with it. But the nomi- 
id accusative plural neuter are lighter, being thought simply 



nm, Gram., i. p. 732-735. 



3 Ibid. i. p. 722-729. 
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as aggregates, and with them the adjective can combine Mrithout mjt 
s])ecial act of reference to them ])eyond what the substantive inflecUoDS 
involve. Tlie special act of reference to the substantive, or of attention 
directed to it, is naturally expressed by pronominal elements. And 
the fact which this peculiar declension of the adjective reveals is, 
that in the Teutonic languages there is a renewed act of attention to 
the substantive object in thinking the adjective. While the nominal 
inflections Avere strongly thought, the sense which they involved of th« 
substantive to which they belonged was sufficient for the expression 
of this reference to the substantive in the thought of the adjective 
As the inflections came to be more weakly thought, they failed to 
signify this reference and were exchanged for the pronoun ; and those 
failed first in which the sense of the substantive was weaker compared 
with the strength of the act of attention to the substantive which was 
involved in qualifying it in those cases with tlie adjective. 

Tn ^Vnglo-Saxon and Old High German the declension of the pronoun 
was taken up generally by the cases of the adjective, instead of beins* 
limited to a portion of them, as in Gothic. 

151. This tenilency to direct a s^yecial act of attention to the sub- 
stantive in thinking the adjective shows a weakness of comparative 
thought of substantive objects. For it is because the mind cann'>t 
Avith sufficient strength tliink the substantive object comparatively 
with other objects which it suggests, that it has to move back from 
them to it and renew its attention to it in making the comparison. 
Hence also the imperfect thought of the adjective which appears, 
especially in High German, in the use of tiie substantive for an 
adjective. 

The uncomparative thought of the substantive, which makes it 
unapt to be embraced in one idea with the adjective which qualitie* 
it, causes also the adjective to lose in a great degree the sense of llie 
substantive when it is thought with special reference to only a part 
of the extension of the substantive. This happens always in the older 
Teutonic dialects when adjectives are thought as in a higher degree 
(225). For then the sulwtantive object is thought comparatively, n«< 
with the generality of the objects denoted by the substantive, but 
with certain of them which have the quality. With these which 
have been thought first comparatively in ascribing the quality t- 
them, another object is compared as having the quality in a higher 
degree. Such double comparison was not in old times readily per- 
formed by Teutonic habits of thought It consequently engrosKd 
th(» mental energy ; and the general substantive was almost lost sight 
of in the double comparison. The substantive idea having been thus 
dropped, the adjective was thought not by comparison with a general, 
but as an ap]X)sition (l)ef. 5) ; so that it got somewhat of the natuiv 
of a substantive. And its adjective attribution was so weak, that it-^ 
sul)stan(!e was weakly thought, and could not enter into the connec- 
tions in which it st<x>d without a special act of attention directed to it 
Th<^ formation was the same for an adjective thus passing into a sa^ 
stiintive as for a substuitive which well-nigh passed into an a4J6Cti^Y, 
on account of the special strength of the attributive part affecting the 
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(Def. 4) almost as if it qualified the latter ^ (144). In other 
e adjective, which expressed a quality as in a higher degree, 
ned in the weak declension. But in the later dialects, as 
nd New High German, comparative thought had become 
m exercise, and the strong declension came to be admissible 
)mparative degree.^ In all the dialects the superlative degree 
ve the strong declension,^ because in thinking it the second 
nparison is lighter, being with all the objects denoted by the 
ve, and having the quality ; for this diflfers little from the 
►f comparison with the generality of objects denoted by the 
ve. 

adjective stems which attract thought from the general sub- 
dea, fixing it on particular substantive objects to which they 
those which express identity, as same,^ self, also the present 
! (192), the ordinal numerals, and certain others, many of 
ipounds. And with these all, at least in Gothic, the sub- 
s replaced by a part of its extension with which the adjective 
an apposition (Def. 5), and, losing the comparative thought 
ibstantive, is weak in its sense of substance, and needs the 
element to form its connections, so that they are declined 
weak declension. Tlie Gothic present participle, however, 
asculine gender often becomes a substantive of strong declen- 
virtue of its strong masculine substance (144), especially in 
native singular ; and this takes place also in High German 
jlo-8axon, but not in Old Korse. In the later dialects, the 
d and other adjectives last mentioned, originally of weak 
tn, have either died out or become substantives. ^ 
itrast to these adjectives of the weak declension are those 
n account of their strong objective reference to the substan- 
e always a strong sense of its substance (Def. 4), and there- 
strong declension. These are, in Old Teutonic, the adjective 
and the adjectives of measurement, namely, all, enough, half, 
•ull, and the cardinal numbers.* 

regard to adjectives in general, tlie original rule was, the 
article brought with it the weak inflection of the attributive 
' ; without the definite article, the adjective, attributive, or 
ve had the strong form.^ The article fixed attention on the 
n of the substiuitive by the adjective. The substantive in its 
iTal meaning was weakened ; and the only subsUuitive object 
as thought was that which had the attribute denottnl by the 
'. This took the j)lace in the adjt^ctive of its sense of the 
ubstiintive. and so interfered with the attribution of the adjec- 
l»e substantive, that the 8ul>stance wjus weakened, and conse- 
ri'ferred to arthritically in the weak declension. With the j)er- 
•nouns also the adjective wa»s thought with an object limited 
[K>s8esi<e<l the quality ; and a similar limitation of the substan- 
li was qualified by an adjective was effected by this and that, 
• by possessive pronouns, by the indefinite article, by many, all, 
I, so that after these the adjective was used in the weak form.* 

Gram., iv. p. 512. ^ ii>i,<. i. p. 75^1 . iij. p. 566. » Ibid. iv. p. 519-524. 
, p. 513 517. * Ibid. iv. p. 581. • Ibid. iv. p. 687. 
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152. In the fonuation of the comparative degree the original ending 
lijans or lijas is contracted to m or &?, which in Gothic has hecome iz 
or oz ; and the feminine in Gothic and Old Norse, as in Sanskrit, take$ 
t, which in Gothic is ei. Perhaps in Gothic -izr- was taken hy thdj^e 
adjectives witli which as more simple the comparative element cc»legctJ 
more easily. Derived and compound adjectives took -oz. The superLi- 
tive is formed by -ist,^ Tlie forms in Anglo-Saxon are, comparative -r, 
superlative -f «^, -ost ; ^ in Old High German, comparative -f r, -<r, -<>, 
superlative -ist. Old High German forms the feminine comparatire 
in -a, to which the Anglo-Saxon, though not identical, corresponik^ 

153. The first three cardinal numerals are declined as adjectives of 
tliree genders, the second and third being plural. Those for 4 and 9 
are found declined in Gothic, those for 4, 7, and 9 in Anglo-Saxon, 
those from 4 to 9 in Old High German, all plural, both in the mascu- 
liuo and in the neuter; those for 10 to 19 in Gothic and Old Hi^ 
German, only that for 12 in Anglo-Saxon are declined as plural sub- 
stantives masciUine ; those for 20, 30, 40, and 50 are declined in 
Gothic with the masculine substantive -tigus (decas), which is regularly 
declined ; the Gothic for 60 is wanting, but those for 70, 80, 90, 100. 
are fonned with the neuter sul)stantive -iehund (decas) and declined, 
the plural of 100 Ixjing abridged to hunda. In the other langua^ 
tlie nmltiples of 10 from 20 to 100 correspond to -tiffy and are not 
declined except in Old Norse. The multiples of 100 correspond to 
'himd, and are not declined. Old Saxon has for 100 hunder^ or 
hundei'ody Old Xorse hundradhf Middle High German hundert. OM 
Norse has also -reed in the numerals for 70 to 120, «i ra^£ seventr. 
cltfrced eiglity, &c.* Gothic Ousundi is a feminine substantive singnJn 
and is declineil ; so also Old Norse Ousund, which, however, aitff- 
wards became neuter ; in High German and Anglo-Saxon it ni 
neuter, and in the latter was declined.^ 

154. The personal pronouns are declined as follows : 

Gothic. 







let Person. 






2d Penon. 






8in«;ular. 


dual. 


plural. 


singular. 


dual. 


pIunL 


Nom. 


ik 


vit 


veis 


Su 


yfitr 


yui 


(Jen. 


meina 


unkara 


unaara 


deina 


inqvara 


izmra 


l)at. 


mis 


unkis 


uiisis 


$118 


inqvis 


izm 


Accus. 


mik 


unkis 


urms 


euk 


ifiqvis 


irrw 



Third person nominative singular and plural wanting; singular 
and plural, genitive seiiia, dative sisy accusative sik ; dual wanting. 

Anglo-Saxon. 



let Person. 



Nom. 
(Jon. 
1 )iit. 
Accus. 



Bingular. 

ik 
iiiiii 
m^ 
wfk 



dual. 

vit 

linker 

unk 

unk 



pluraL 

user (ure) 

us 

Uitik 



2d Pervm. 



Mngular. 

ea 

ein 

e^ 



duaL 

inker 

ink 

ink 



^ (Trillin;, Gram., iil p. 660-568. 

* Ibid. i. p. 7i;8 ; iii. j'p. 566, 570, 671. 

• Griiuui, Graut., i. p. 760- 



> Ibid. iii. p. 679. 
« Grimm, (j«ielL, 
764. 



pIunL 
fdttf 
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d person wanting. The accusatives mek, usik, 6ek, ^6vik^ are 
I the oldest sources ; accusative is usually same as dative.^ 

Old High German. 



i. 



IS. 





Ist Person. 






2d Person. 




3d Person. 

1 


sing. 
ih 


dual. 
wiz 


plural. 

mir 


sing. 

dH 


dual. 
yizj iz ? 


plural. 

ir 


sing, plural. 


mln 
mir 
mih 


unxar 

unx 

unx 


unsar 

uns 

unsih 


din 
dir 
dih 


tnxar 

inx 

inx 


iwar 

iu 

iwi 


sin 

sih sih 



genitive dual and plural ends in er as well as in ar. The pos- 
pronouns are adjectives with the above genitives for their 
jid declined in the strong declension. ^ 

third personal pronoun of three genders and the simple denion- 
} are as follows : 

Gothic. 

dd Personal Pronoun. 







maso. 


fern. 


neut. masc. fem. 


neut. 


itive 


! singular 


is 


81 


ita pL eis iyos 


iya 


•e . 


• • • 


IS 


tzos 


• u ue izo 


ize 


• 


• • • 


tmma 


izdi 


tmma tm tm 


tm 


Live 


• • • 

singular 


ina 


iya 


ita ins iyos 

Simple Demonstrative. 


iya 


itive 


masc. 
sa 


fem. 
so 


neut. maso. fem. 

Baia pi. dai 6ds 


neut. 


e . 


• • • 


Bis 


dizos 


Sis Size Bizo 


Size 


• • 


• • • 


Oamma dizai 


Oamma daim daim 


daim 


:ive 


• • • 


Sana 


Od 


data Sans Bos 


60^ 






Anglo-Saxon. 






3(1 Pergonal Pronoun. 


Simple Demonstrative. 


ing. 


masc. feni. 
hf hi'6 
his hire 


neut. 

hit 
his 


> 
all gen. 

pi. hi 
hira 


masc. fem. neut. all gen. 

sing, s^ s^6 Oat pi. 6d 
di'is dare das Sara 




him hire 


him 


him 


6dm dare 6dm 


dam 




hine hi 


hit 


hi 


Bone 6d diit 


ea^ 




• • • • ■ ■ 


• • > 


• • • 


Oil ... da 


• « • 






Old 


High German. 












3d Personal Pronoun. 






masc. 


fem. 


neut. masc. fem. 


neut. 


itive 


singular 


ir 


SlU 


iss pi. sic sio 


siu 


e . 


... 


(f") 


tra 


fs iro %ro 


tro 


• • 


... 


tmii 


tru 


tmu tm tm 


tm 


ive 


... 


inan {in) sia 


iss sie sto 


siu 



im, Gram., i. pp. 780, 781. * Ibid. i. p. 783. 

i. pp. 785, 790. * Rask, Anglo-Saxon Gram., pp. 53, 56. 
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[SB 





roasc. 


fern. 


neut. 


mme. 


fern. 


Xominative singular 


rffr 


diu. 


doss 


pL die 


did 


(lenitive .... 


d^s 


d^d 


des 


d^ro 


dfro 


Dative .... 


d^mu 


d^ru 


demu 


dem 


dem 


Accusative . . . 


d^n 


dia 


das8 


die 


did 


Instrumental . . 


dia 


... 


diu 


• • • 


• • • 



The genitive masculine ^ is not found, «tn being used instead 
ira^ iruj sometimes iro occurs. In the Old High Gennan si 
demonstrative all the cases whose endings begin with a vowel in: 
after d. Often in nomuiative plural neuter dei is found for 
dfrd and d^ru vary between -a, -m, and -o.^ 

There are traces in Gothic of a demonstrative At-, declined lik« 
There are also the demonstratives declined like adjectives ; Gt 
ydim, Old High German geri^, d^ser^ neuter diz;^ Anglo-Saxon 
declined as follows : ^ 







masc. 


fem. 


neut. 


all gen 


Nominative sino;ular 


e^H 


Beds 


Bis 


pL B'U 


(xenitive . 


... 


Sines 


Bisse 


Bises 


Biii 


Dative 


• . • 


Sisum 


Bisse 


Bisum 


dm 


Accusative 


... 


Biane 


Bds 


Bis 


Bm 


Instrumental . . 


B^Os 


• • • 


Beds 


• • • 


The interrogative pronouns were : 










Gothic. 








Singular. 






Phiral. 




masc. 


fem. 


neut. 


masc. 


fem. 


neat 


hvas 


hvo 


Iiva 


hv<ii 


hvds 


ItW 


hvis 


hvizos 


hvis 


Iivize 


hvizo 


hriy 


hvamma 


hvizai 


hvamma 


hvaim 


hvaim 


hraii 


hvana 


hvo 


hva 


hvans 


hvds 


hfi 



Anglo-Saxon hva, neuter hviit, declined like s^ ; Old High CJeni 
hu^r, declined like d^r ; Gothic hvaryis, which of many? declineil 1 
adjective second declension, is found again only in Old Norse : Got 
hraOaVj Anglo-Saxon hvii§er, Old High Gennan httedar^ which 
two? declined regularly; Gothic hveleiks qualis, Anglo-Saxon An 
Old High German huflVtherj New High German tcelcher,^ 

155. In the Gothic first j)ersonal pronoun the original a is rc<lu< 
to i botli in the root of the nominative singular and in tliat of i 
other singular cases. The genitive singular of the three peiw 
pronouns takes an additional i to express the genitive relation, a 
subjoins na. This throws light on the Sanskrit genitive viania^ ta 
and the Zend viana^ iava ; for the Gothic -na seems to l)e arthri 
(Def. 7) like the n of the weak declension (144), expressing attent 
(lirectecl to the person in the act of connecting it with what p^ve 
it (210) ; and Sanskrit -wa, -tvc probably expresses a second thoU} 
of the person in the act of connecting it with its correlative (8). 

J Grimm, Gram., i pp. 790, 791. » Ibid. i. p. 79M00. 

* Rask, Anglo-Saxon Gram., pp. 53, 56. 
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e dative singular, dual, and plural of the personal pronouns is 
ssed by -s, which has probably come from b*t/a. This element 
e Sanskrit dative first person singular has become hya, and 
5 three spirants h, «, and v, s is the nearest to y, and y in coalesc- 
ith either of the others would naturally attract it to 5 ; it would 
J same time tend to make the preceding vowel i. 
e accusative singidar has -k. This has been explained by Bopp 
uivalent to the Vedish particle -M, -ga, which he identifies 
ha in the Sanskrit first personal pronoun aham.^ Thus under- 

it would express personality, and would correspond to a second 
;ht of the personal object which would be involved in the mental 
' connecting it Avith what governs it. 

e root of tlie nominative dual and plural of first person is vi 
»krit t'a), of second person yu. The 4 of dual, Bopp takes as a 
ie of tva^ two.2 These roots are too subjective for the other 

and take an objective pronominal element w, to which probably 
s subjoined for the dual and s for the plural ; giving, with the 
ive plural ending -ra ( = Sanskrit -sdm) mnwara, vinsara, yun- 
, yunaara. The n followed by w may have been attracted by 

as to become /i, and changed tr to ^ in vinwara (vinkara), to 

I yuiucara {f/unqicara), on account of the preceding u \ and the 
gilt also have caused /w to be followed by ir, and consequently 
led to 2 in yunsara {yuzwara). Subsequently i and u imparted 
voice to r and y, and were dropped, so that vi became u, and yu 
lie i. It is remarkable that the dual has the plural endings, the 
ty being confined to the stem. 

accusative plural s Wiis probably -ks originally, as Anglo- 

II and Old High German have -A', -h. The Anglo-Saxon stem of 
d plund dropped the z, so that the genitive became iuwara, fdver 
. In Old High German yu became i, 

B. The feminine is expressed by t, in Gothic si, as it is also 
ssed by -i in Sanskrit and CJreek in some adjectives and par- 
es (5, 63). 

is feminine i has become y in Gothic iyos and iyUy but in iya it 
) neut<?r, for the reduction of energy expressed by the close vowel 
jponds to neuter as to feminine. The Gothic neuter ita corre- 
Is to Latin id. The final a in ita, data, and in the accusative 
lar masculine and neuter of is and sa, must be a pronominal 
•nt referring to what the pronoun itself refers to. The pro- 
nal genitive -zos is Sanskrit -syds ; -zdi is Sanskrit -f^yai, of which 
has changed 6a to 6i ; -mma is Sanskrit sttia{i) ; all pronominal ; 
, is Sanskrit -sd{7n), ze retaining a sense of the // after s, which 
nskrit luia imparted itself in masculine and neuter to the preced- 
owel (13) ; this y has changed Oa to 6i throughout the Gothic 
ive; -7n, -ini, dative j)lural, is Sanskrit -V-, -i7/-. 
thic so corresponds to Sanskrit sd, do accusative singidar Ui 
:rit td(in), 6o neuter plural to Sanskrit id(ni) ; this o of so is pre- 

1 in Anglo-Saxon «<?6 feminine, and h^o feminine. In Old High 

^ Vcrgl. Gram., ii. p. 102 ; Curtius, Gr. Etym., p. 515. 
* Vergl. Grain., ii. p. 120. 

L. II. 
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(Torman the o has Ijecome u, except in accusative singular feminine, 
where it is replaced ])y a ; and in Anglo-Saxon occusatiTe singuk 
feminine a has been taken up by the stem 6d, 6a8, 

Tlie Teutonic construction of the relative pronoun is remarkabk 
It is either a demonstrative pronoun representing the antecedent in 
the relative clause, in the case proper to that clause, and with an 
indeclinable demonstrative element subjoined to it which has a 
relative significance. Or if the antecedent is a personal pronoun, it i' 
that personal pronoun repeated in the relative clause in the pn>]^r 
Ciusc and with the indeclinable element subjoined to it In Gothic 
this element is -ei, which Grimm identifies with the stem of Latin k 
Init Ik)pj) with th(.> Sanskrit relative ya. In Old High German the 
indeclinable element is dm\ dir (Old High German rf«r = there); in 
Old Norse it is er,^ In Danish der^ Frisian ther^ which means when?, 
is used by itself for the relative pronoun of all genders and both 
nunibers.2 

When the antecedent is a demonstrative pronoun it sometimes in 
Gothic takes the relative element, and is not repeated in the relatiw 
clause ; and sometimes it is dropped as antecedent, and in the proper 
case in the relative clause takes the relative element.' 

In the oldest High German the demonstrative is used by itedf « 
relative ; and the first and second personal pronouns when antewdrat 
are repeated as relative.^ 

( Jothic -uh = Latin -que or -c ; Gothic -hun = Latin •«« ot 

Old Xorse has a negative suffix -gi, attiiched to particles, nouns, awi 
pronouns, to cx]>resa not so, neither, nothing, &c.* 

Old and Middle High German have an indefinite element dih-fd^ 
sih', as delrein ullus, imd an indefinite pronoun edde*^ dhes} 

The (iothic ei is used for m/, quod^ and also makes other particles 
r(;lative, sve = ifva'ti so as, Bat'ei = on,^ 

157. The Teutonic verb has only a present tense, and a put? 
but it has a subjunctive or ideal mood as well as an indicatiTe, tfcf 
j»a.st as w(;ll as the present l>eing thought either indicatively orintk 
other mood. 

In Gothic and Old High German, the Greek and Latin futoRJ* 
rendered by tluj present. It was long after that its expreasioD fcf 
auxiliaries became general." 

Ill the original formation of the past, as it is seen in Gothic, theff 
is either reduplication or change of the vowel of the root^orhA 
And the formations differ for past singular, past ])lural, anil |*^ 
partieiplo. The vowel of the subjunctive past singidar and |)loril ' 
always the mmw as indicative past plural. Tlie following table dw** 
tlies«> vowel changes,^ the diphthong of the reduplication syllable jutf 
first : 

* CJrimm, Oram., iii. p. 14-18 ; Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 365. 
- (irimm, Gram., iii. p. 174, note. • Ibid. iiL ppL 1S| l?* 

* IWul iii. pp. 23, 24. 33, 35. • Ibid. iii. pp. 40. 41.S- 
« Ibid. iii. pp. 1G4, 165. ^ ibid. i. p. 1051. • Ibid. i. pp. WM7- 
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Present. 


Past Singular. 


Past Plural. 


Past Participle. 


L. . . . 


a 


ai 'a 


ai -a 


a 


II. . . . 


ai 


ai -ai 


ai -ai 


ai 


III. . . . 


au 


ai -au 


at -au 


au 


IV. . . . 


e 


ai -i 


ai -i 


e 


V. . . . 


ai 


ai -6 


ai -d 


ai 


VI. . . . 


i 


ai -6 


ai -6 


I 


VII.. . . 


a 


6 


6 


a 


VIII. . . 


ei 


ai 


• 

% 


• 

t 


IX. . . . 


iu 


au 


u 


u 


X. . . . 


• 


a 


e 


• 


XI. . . . 


• 


a 


g 


u 


XIL . . 


m 

% 


a 


u 


u 



The vowel of the past participle seems to be the original radical 
)wel,^ except in XI. and XII., in which the radical i has yielded to 
16 influence of a liquid foUoAving it,^ and become u ; for the liquids 
ave an affinity to ?/, being uttered, as u is, with a closure in the 
iiterior part of the mouth, and unimpeded breath. 

The reduplicating verbs all have a long radical vowel or diphthong, 
be a of I. being long by position, except in fahan and hahan, whose 
■ is long by nature or position in all the other Teutonic languages.^ 

In VIII. to XII., i and u before ^ or r become ai, au^ (133). 
^herwise the radical voAvel is short in the last six conjugations, 
"bese express the past in the singular by broadening the radical 
[>wel ; for even in VII. Gothic 5 corresponds to a (133). 

In all the conjugations there was perhaps a tendency to express the 
»8t by taking up the a of re motion as connected with the process of 
irxg or doing in the thought of the root (24, 27, 70, 86, 88), but there 
*8 not room in the first six conjugations to do this with sufficient 
pressiveness in the radical vowel on account of the long vowels or 
ph thongs of the root. It was therefore taken up in a reduplication 
liable, but was still so associated with the process that it was 
^gthened to ai. In V. and VI. it also affected the radical vowels, 
anging them to o = a. 

An increased sense of process iu tlie present is expressed only in 
^ll. and IX. by an increase of the radical vowel. 
Ill the plural of the past the process is less distinctly thought, 
^use the subject, wliose being or doing it Ls, is less distinct (24), 
^ there is a tendency to think the past with loss of the process 
*tead of with remotion, the being or doing as having ceased rather 
iri as separated by an interval. This is expressed by reduction of 
^ vowel of the present, and cannot be applied to the first six con- 
Jutions on account of the lengtli of the radical vowel, nor to X. and 
^^ on account of the weakness of the vowel of the present. In the 
"^er, therefore, the plund of tlio jmst has the same stem as the 
^^lar, and in the latter it is exjjressed as remote, but diffused and 
^Ijthened by e = d (133). In VII. also the radical a has such an 
Uiity for the a of remotion that it takes the latter in the plural as 
the singular, d in both corresponding to a (133). 

^ Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 26, 3. ' Grimm, Gram., i. p^ 839. 

s Ibid. I p. 1023. « Ibid. L p. 843. 
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If the root begin with two cx)n8onants, only the first begins ih 
reduplic^ation syllable, except sjp, st, sk\ which have such unity thjt 
both are repeated.^ 

In the other Teutonic languages the reduplication of the initial 
(•onsonants is given up, and the vowels of the reduplication syllables 
ar(; taken into the roots. In other re8i)ectfi the vowels corresi^nd :o 
tlie Ciothic, according to the rules which hold for each language.- 

Tlie consonants are least liable to inorganic change in the present 
moYi) in the ])ast singular, most in the past plural.* 

158. To the stem of the tense, formed as above, the foUowiiu: 
l)erson endings are subjoined in Gothic : 

Indie. Pres. 



Indie. Put 



Singidar 
Dual . 
Plural . 


1 2 

-a -lit 
-us -ats 
-am -id 

Sul)j. Pre« 


3 

-ie 

-and 

• 


Suigular 
Dual . . 
Plural . 

Singular 
Dual . 
Plural . 

1 2 


1 2 3 
— 4 - 

-U (?) 'UtS - 

-ttm 'u6 -un 
Salij. FlMt. 


Singular 
Dual . 
Wural . 


1 2 

-aa -a is 
-aiva(l) -aits 
-aim a -aid 

1 


3 
-ai 

-aitia 
2 3 


1 2 3 
-yau -eii -i 
-eira -eits — 
-einia -eiS -^'M 

3 12 3 



InijMirative singular, — , — , — ; dual, — , -aiSy — ; plural -flw, -/tt-' 
infinitive, -(m ; participle present, -arids ; i>articiple past, -anf.* 

It apj)ears from tlie above that there is in Gothic a remarbW* 
development of tlie subjective engagement of the ])er8ons, for tlK* 
vowels which pnicede the person elements belong to them rather than 
to the verbal stem, and express the realisation l)y the person; aexi^wf 
ing it as present, it as past, ai (Greek o/) as conditional, ei a* f^ 
ditional pjist, the closeness of the vowel reducing the expression "i 
realisation. The persons which are more lightly thought have le# M" 
of this element, an<l tend to reduce or drop it^ for they readily coalwce 
with th(j verb as subjectively realising it. These are the m^ 
jiersons not weighted with number, and in a less degree the mi"Cw 
})lural, for this is lightened by the direct address of the second pfpifl. 
and by tlic^ indistinctness and consequent al)stractness of the pl^^ 
(•()nij)are(l with tin; dual. The first person singular involves fl, ^^' 
]>ressive of sdf-ixjnsctiousness (17), and this tends to predominatt' over 
tlio more objective chnnent 7W, and to take the place of the vovel w 
subjo(!tive engagement. In the dual first perwm v takes the pa* 
of m as in Sanskrit, vas in the present l>eing vocalised to («*. h^ 
first singular subjunctive m is vocalised to u, while in the iwlicaU" 
past it is dropped. 

Th(^ second singular has less life in the indicative jwist than in ^ 
other parts, for the sense of the past which takes life from thcpfi** 
is more distinct in the indicative than in the subjunctive; hunt's 
remarkable that while in Sanskrit the second singular i)erfect i* ■« * 
and in Latin -ti, it is 4 in Gothic. Perhajw 6 would not have Ix* 
sufficiently contrasted with s, d would become 6 at the eml w* 
word. In the dual is (Sans. Vas) the t of second person is prob**!? 

» Grimm, Gram., i. p. 843. » Ibid. p. 837. • Ibid. ii. p. 79. * IWd. i F **j 
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to the 8 which follows it. The second plural seems to be lighter, 
as l)een said, than the first or third plural or the first dual, for it 

not, like these, take -a, representing the associated persons in the 
unctive, in which, owing to the weaker reahsation, the person is 
merged in the verb, 
i is to be observed that, except in the second singular of the past 

in the second dual, the old t of the person endings is in Gothic 
esented by d, instead of by ^ as it ought to be according to 
nm's law. Even in the third singular and second plural the 6 is 
langed to ^ at the end of the word according to the Gothic rule 
J) ; for in Higli German it has become t,^ Perhaps the old t in 
decay of tlie formative elements was softened to 6 before the first 
?ral change of the mutes took place (132), and then the 6 became d. 
59. There is also what Grimm calls a weak conjugation of the 
tonic verb, a later formati(ni than the strong conjugation above 
Tibed. It subjoins to the root », o, or at, in order to make of the 

a verbal stem.'- And these vowels must express that which 
:es the difference between the idea of a root and that of a verbal 

II, namely, the process of being or doing which is involved in the 
I of the verb (Def. 11), and the failure of which to penetrate the 
/ (168) gives rise to the weak conjugation. The difference, then, 
A'ci'ii the weak and the strong verb is that in the former the thought 
:his succession is aflded to tliat of the radical element, but in the 
er it is tiiken up into the radical element as part of the idea of 

III. 93; V. 48; VI. 25). The i conjugation . is more transitive 
1 the o conjugation.^ The person elements and the vowels of tense 

mood prefixed to them are the same in the weak verb and in the 
ng, but in the past tense of the former, both indicative and subjunc- 
!, those vowels are preceded in Gothic by the element ded, which 
8 intervenes between the process of realisation of the stem and the 
:;ess of engagement of the subject. In the first and third singular, 
ch are curtailed in the strong conjugation also and in the Sanskrit 
feet, the whole ending is fla ; see Paradigm on the next page, 
mperative second singular nas'eiy salh'o^ hah'ai ; the other persons 
e as indicative present* Infinitive nas'yan^ salb'on, halKin ; j)ar- 
[)le present riaa't/dnd^, salh'ondft, hah'amh ; participle past naa'tOs, 
f'uOs, hah'aiBs. If the root of the first conjugjition he a long 
able, -yi' wherever it occurs becomes -e«-. The o of the second 
jugation swallows the vowels prefixed to the persons ; the ai of 
thinl is swallowed by them when they begin with «, but it swal- 
s I. Tlie -t of the second singular indicative piist changes to a the 
I d of ///V/, and is dropped itself. 

'he element dTd is thought to be taken from a reduplication of a 
) don to do (87, 191, 192, 215), which, however, is not found in 
hie or in Old Xorse, though CJothic luis its derived substantives 

and didya^ and Old Norse has dad ; Anglo-Saxon has the verb 

to do, and Old High German tuon.^ 

he infinitive -an corresjx)nds to Greek -«» (73), participle present 

Bopp, Vergl, Gram., sect. 91. 4. * Grimm, Gram., I. p. 845. 

[bid. ii. p. 586. * Ibid. i. p. 845-850. * ibid. i. pp. 1041, 1042. 
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skrit ant (see 158), participle past -an to Sanskrit -aTia, -0 

4a; 6, being a less continuous utterance than ti, is less 

)f process, and is therefore suited to the weak verb. 

a passive in Gothic which, however, is found only in the 

icative and present subjunctive, and is not in any other 

.nguage at all. The inflections have so far decayed that 

*son singular and first and second plural have sunk to the 

)jcctivity of the third, and are replaced by it The second 

■za {-oai), the third -da (-''«'), the plural -nda {-^ra/). The 

persons all end in au instead of a, which perhaps arises 

iH'ing less absorbed in the verb owing to tlie weakness of 

ion (158). To these endings the strong verbs, and the 

e third conjugation, prefix a in the indicative, at in the 

; the weak of the first conjugation prefix ya indicative, 

tive ; the weak of the second o throughout.^ 

* Anglo-Saxon verbal terminations are, for the strong 
. 2 

tive present singular . 

„ plural 
tive juust singular 

„ plural 
ictive present and past singular . -e 

„ „ plural 

singular — , plural -a^, infinitive -a?^, ptirticiple present 
:iple pjist -en. 
veak conjugation : ^ 

tive present singular. 

,, plural 
tive past singular 
„ plural 

ictive present singular 

„ plural . 

ictive i)ast singular . 

„ plural 

singular — , plural -^, infinitive ■<tn, jwirticiple pi-esent 
•ij)le past -d. Here, as in the (Jothic passive, is seen the 

the third person to supplant the first and second. The 
third singular indic^itive present strong often drops the e. 
f the second person is thought l)y Ik>pp to be a strengthen- 
1 tlie second personal pronoun, as the inflection got weaker."* 

past of the weak conjugation, though not in that of the 
laps In'cause -//e Jis an element mediating l)etween the verlml 
le j>erson bnmglit with it a stronger sense of the })er8on. 
•st weak conjugation, verl>s, whose root is a long syllable, 
jnjugational i.^ The second conjugation is found only in 

Uram., i. p. 855. » ii,ij j p 595, 3 n^id. i. p. 903. 

;rgL Gram., Hect. 448. ^ Grimm, Gram., i. p. 904. 
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tlio |)ast, and even in tlie past the o is sometimes replaced by a in 
singular, or ^a or e in the plural, the first and third conjugat 
being mixed with the second.^ 

161. The Old High German verbal terminations are, for the sti 

conjugation : 

Indicative present singular 

„ „ plural 

Indicative past singular . 

„ „ plural . 

Subjunctive present singidar 

„ „ plural 

Subjunctive j)ast singular 

„ „ pluml . 

Imperative singular 

„ plural . 

Infinitive -an, j)articiple present aniZr, participle past arur. 

The second singular indicative past is the stem of the suhjimctiv 
past. 

In Old High German and Middle High German, % of the w 
becomes ^ in the plural of present indicative, and in the subjunotiv 
and infinitive, probably because the radical idea was thought h 
distinctly in these parts, and the root uttered more carelessly.* 
For the weak conjugation the tcnninations are : 

Indicative present singidar 

„ plural 
Indicative past singular . 

,, „ phiral 

Sulyunctive present singular 

„ „ plural 

Subjunctive past singular 

„ „ plural . 

Imperative singular 

„ plural . 

Infinitive -w, participle present -nter, participle past -ier. 

The first weak conjugation subjoins to the root t, the second 's ^^ 
third e ; and the stem thus formed is second singular imperative. Tb 
first conjugation takes -at in second plural im})erative, the others-/. Tl» 
infinitive ending of the first conjugation is -aw, the participle pres'n 
ending -anfcr, y being prefixed ; but verbs of the first coiyugati«^ 
whose root is a long syllable, drop tlie coi\jugational i throughout 
except in the inii)erative second singular, in which it is lengthcneti 

Th(? prefix ga Gothic, ge Anglo-Saxon, ha hi Old High (kns^ 
gradually attached itself, except in Norse, to the participle jflst « 
most verbs, except when excluded by certain other particles. 
corresi>onds to Latin coiij and like it signifies totality or completion- 

162. There an? anomalies in the conjugation of certain verbs in tl 

* Grimm, Gram., i. p. 906. 
» Ibid. i. pp. 856-879, 1021. 
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languages, some of which are similar to what are found 
Indo-European languages, and some peculiar to themselves. 

substantive in Gothic has three roots — is for the indicative 
lingular, 1 iw, 2 is, 3 ist ; si for the indicative present dual 
d, and for the subjunctive present ; vis to remain, for the past 
3 and subjunctive.^ 

^lo-Saxon it has an additional root hi, whose present indica- 
subjunctive is used with a future significance, and which also 

an imi)erative.2 

I High (rerman the root is appears only in the third singular 
i present, si in the third plural indicative present, and 
ut the subjunctive present and in the infinitive ; pi in the 

second singular and plural indicative present ; wis in the 
cative and subjunctive, and also in the infinitive ; the pre- 
is is used sometimes in a future sense.^ 
rious roots, when used in the sense of abstract being, take up 
iiselves a sense of tense and mood which is akin to the 
ignification of each, and which unfits them for expressing the 
U. 

are also several verbs used as auxiliaries expressing 8ul>- 
)nditions of the action or state denoted by the principal 
il these have the anomaly that they are used for the present 
:he past form of a strong conjugation, and for the past time 
ist form of the wejik conjugation with the stem of the strong 
s root.^ Tlie reason of this is probably that their sense as 
s is t<^o weak and al^stract for their present form, and 
(Is rather to the idea of them when reduced by being thought 
ist. It was pro})ably the loss of the past significance which 
lie of them irregidar in the plural.^ When this secondary 
sense is itself pjist it takes the weak fonn, as new verbs are 
». The verb mil tended to assume the subjunctive form, 
ix this with the indicative.^ 

.erbal stems have the sense of process strong enough for the 
njugation (mly in the present, and are weak in the past*^ 
Others, though strong in the past, take up an additional 
>f jirocess in the present, and are formed weak.^ 
oinposition was favoured in Teutonic speech by the tendency 
ynthesis to the sentence and mass it together as a whole, 
caused the Teutonic compounds to have less fusion of the 
it**, one with another, than was the case with Greek and 
iipounds ; for these got greater unity by being thought more 
' each for itself, instead of the mind hastening to the con- 
f the whole. Hence in the Teutonic comi)Ounds each of the 
its had its own accent.^ The first scarcely ever suffers 
.42) from an i of the second. ^^ And many of the particles 
ch verbs were compounded could 1x3 quite separated from 

>rftm., i. p. S.-)!. ^ jbij ^ p 909. s n^jj^ j, p^ 331 

p. 8:.l, 881, 909. ^ Ibid. i. p. 852. « Ibid. i. pp. 853, 884. 909. 

p. 854, 886, 910. » Ibid. i. pp. 844, 868, 902. 

.. 407. ^" Ibid. ii. p. 541. 
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them with great facility. In Gothic and Anglo-Saxon the particl© 
were less separable than in High German.* 

(^Irimm distinguishes proper and improper compounds ; the former 
being those which were formed originally to express compound idea*, 
the latter those which have arisen from the coalition of words which 
occur frequently together in the same construction with each other. 
According to Grimm, the formal distinction is that the proper com- 
pounds were formed with a composition vowel subjoined to the first 
component, and the improper did not take a composition voweL* 
When, however, the first comi>onent was a |>article, it never had i 
composition vowel.^ Tlie composition vowel which was taken by the 
first component in every proper compound, unless it was a particle, 
was a * (206) ; and this a was evidently an arthritic element (Def. 
7), expressing an abstract act of attention directed to the first com- 
l>onent in carrying it into (connection with the second. It limited 
the idcia of the first by the connection in which it was to be thought, 
as that c(mne(;tion when fonned limited the thought of the second. 
This composition vowel was liable to be swallowe^i by a final vowel 
of the first component, to be weakenexl, and at length to be dropped.* 
And in Xew High Gennan, when its use was forgotten, a new element 
wiis adopted to connect a first comjwnent ^rith a second, when the 
former expressed a strong idea, not readily com}>ounded with another. 
This new composition element was Sy which seems to have lieen taken 
from improper compounds in which the first component was a jreni- 
tive, but in which the sense of it as a genitive had grown weak.* 
The first component is sulx)rdinate as detenninant of the second." 
The substantive* as a rule cannot comjKmnd with the verb.* 
164. The neuter gender is more favoured by the Teutonic languaf.^* 
than by Greek or Latin (220). Thus when an adjective or pronoun 
or ])articiple agrees with two sul^tantives singular, one of which if nus- 
culine and the other feminine, or one of which is masculine or femiuiuf 
and the other neuter, or with three or more singular substantives of 
different gcmder, it is ])ut in the neuter plural, sometimes in thr 
neuter singular, the thought of them together being conceived as f"^ 
seveml or of one, not involving living force. But if any of the sub- 
stantives be plural, they cannot be all connected with the thought i^ 
the adjective, participle, or pronoun, and this will belong to onlj«f 
(►f them, generally to the nearest® Some ]>ersonal nouns also wkkii 
may belong to either sex are neuter, es[>ecially in Old Norse, vA 
some which can l>e applied only to women. Thus Gothic har^ 
Anglo-Saxon cihl (rixo; rsxx)*). Old Norse wiaw, skcUd poet, f^ 
fo(»l, troll demon, shass giant, High (lerman mp, tceiby Anglo-Sax*fl 
rl/j Old Norse »i>rund woman, ^//zV/fif girl, Old Saxon fri woman,*" 
all neuter. ^^ 

Ni'Utcr nouns which denote living objects are aj»t in Old Hi^ 



^ Grimm, Gram., ii. pp. 898, 902. 

'-' Ibid. ii. pp. 410, 697. 

» Ibia. ii. pp. 418,419, 679. 

' Ihicl. ii. p. 407. 

^ Ibid. iv. p. 279-234. 



« Ibid. ii. p. 408. ^ 

* Ibid. ILpp. 411, 424.624,«?«' 
^ Ibid, it pp. 941, 942. 
^ Ibid. ii. p. 586. 
1" Ibid. iU. p. 828. 
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K) subjoin ir to the stem in the plural. This is compared by 
) the element of the cpmparative degree, and doubtless ex- 
le increase of plurality ^ (9), there being a sense of the many 
.Is because they are living. 

minine nouns formed out of masculine and neuter nouns, like 
inyo, basket, from taiiis, twig, and the others which Grimm 
, denote things wliich are subordinate to their primitives, as 
; of them, or as parts of them, or as pertaining to them, or 
t on them ; and as expressing ideas in which the primitive 
special application, they are weak ^ (144). 
I says : " The masculine seems the earlier, the greater, the 
e harder, the quicker, the active, the moving, the producing ; 
line, the later, the smaller, the softer, the stiller, the passive, 
tive ; the neuter, what is produced or wrought, the stuff, the 
he undeveloped, the collective." ^ 

ct substantives whose meaning involves a sense of being 
1 from another object, being thought as a quality or property, 
ion, or being, or doing, are feminine, because thought as sub- 
or dependent. Such are the Gothic verbal nouns in -eins, 
i, which correspond to the Latin in -tion-f also those in -et, 

lose which are abstracted as a force without carrying with 

nse of l)elonging to another object are masculine. Such are 

s whose stems are verbal roots, ^ and those which are formed 

(compare Latin ranttis masc., cantio fem.), 

wliich are quite abstracted,^ so as not to carry with them a 

lor of inherence or of force, are neuter. 

robably on account of their marked objectivity that neuter 

Teutonic were originally formed with -a, for this expresses a 

ise of the sulxstance (I)ef. 4). 

vvedish inflections distinguish the feminine from the mas- 

iich less than the neuter from the masculine. The Danish 

isculine and feminine in one form, and strongly distinguishes 

r.8 

>ri<::jinally in the Teutonic languages the negative preceded 
and in some ciises, es])ecially in Old Frisian and Anglo- 
>ni frequent concurrence it got attached to the verb as a kind 
; but afterwards it came to be su])planted by a negative after 
which at first was used to strengthen the negation.^ In the 
10 jMH*try a negative sufHx -a, originally -a/, was attached to 

10 

fie alxjve'rhango due to the negative being excluded from 
B verb by the closer connection between the subject and the 
lug from the decay of the person element which represented 
•t in connection with the verb? The subjectivity of the verb 
►ngly thought is a i)ositive conception which in itself does 
: a negative. 

iram.. iii. pp. 330, 646. ' Ibid. iil. p. 347. • Ibid. iii. p. 85)9. 

pp. 513, 530. fi Ibid. iii. p. 479-481. « Ibid, iil p. 507. 

p. 532. ^ Ibid. iii. pp. 544, 518, 549. 

p. 709-714. »" Ibid. iii. p. 715. 
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166. The great use in the Teutonic languages of auxilian* verls 
which (»xpress suhjcctive conditions of the realisation of the princij^i 
verb evidences the strong subjectivity which characterises the thouglt 
of the Teut4)nio nations ; and yet fine differences may perhaps H» 
observed among the Teutonic languages in resi)ect of the suhjectiviiv 
of the verb. 

The High German seems to have a stronger sense of the subjeii 
as the source or seat of the being or doing than Anglo-Saxon aiul 
English, Imt rather l(?ss sense than these of the subjective pnx'tw, 
as if the volition which prompts an action were a more prominent 
i'l(»ment to tluj former, and the self-direction which carries it thnjugli 
were a mon^ prominent element to the latter. 

Thus on the one hand the High German conjugates more fully tli<^ 
auxiliary verbs denoting subjective conditions than Anglo-Saxon it 
English, so that in the former these approach to the rank of prin- 
cipal verbs. And in Old High German the person endings are minL 
stronger and more distinct from each other than in Anglo-iSai"n 
(160, 161). 

On the other hand, the English construction of the verb to be, with 
tlic' present participle, which does not exist in New High German, 
and which in Old High German had not the sense of continuanft' 
that it had in Anglo-Saxon, but scarcely differed from the simi-l^ 
t(;nses,^ indiciates in High (Jerman an inferior sense of the proct*!i? 
succession of the l)eing or doing. 

167. The passive voice even in Gothic is in a most decayetl ouo- 
dition ; and in Gothic the Greek passive infinitive is rendered U 
the active infinitive (230) ; thus, " to be seen of them," is rendemi 
" for them to s(»e ; " th(j ])5issive also is sometimes transferril to the 
auxiliary, as jisliusait skufds id^ "is l)omid for rejection," inste*! 
of "shall be rejecUul."- 

In New High (Jerman the active infinitive is used after ^(Jrw a")^ 
ifehen where Latin would use the passive, as ich hare erzatden fl'"^'"' 
narrari,'^ 

And in Old High German and Anglo-Saxon a gerund in ■fl*'' 
(229) governed by zu took the place of a passive infinitive.* 

In Iligh German also the present participle active, even of trans- 
tive verbs, is used for a passive j)articiple, tlie activity of which thf 
substiuitives are the object distinguishing them adjectively * (2W). 

168. The (lothic intransitive verbs formed by -na approach to tk 
nature of a middle voice. Their present is of the strong corgnptj* 
tli(?ir ])ast of the weak; for in the present only they have suffifi'*' 
sense of the subje(rtive process for the strong formation (162). B^ 
in the present and in the jMist their stem has the reduced vocaliati« 
wliirh belongs to the past plund of their root.^ 

It wjus p(;rhaps owing to the strong subjectivity of Teutonic thoop 
that it was not aj)t t^ think the subject as object, so that^ exc<»|it> 
( Md Xorse, the reflexive pronoun, which was complete in Gothic,**] 
nu>nj or loss given up. 

» Grimm. fJmni., iv. p. 6. - Ibid. iv. p. 57-61. » Ibid. it. Ji*j 

* Ibid. iv. pp. 50, 60. * Ibid. iv. p. 25-27. 
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rse expressed the reflexive verb by subjoining an abbrevia- 

e reflexive object to the person ending, and this formation 

ive significance in Danish and Swedish.^ 

lutonic infinitive has less subjectivity than the Greek or 

nitive. It was thought more as an object or aim, and might 

separate from the subjective reahsation. Hence the con- 

)f the accusative with the infinitive, as subject of the latter, 

ost by the Teutonic languages, though there are traces of it 

er Teutonic dialects (230). The infinitive had not enough 

ty to retain it.^ 

rman ich hare dich ein haus hauen, does not mean audio te 

struere^ but, I hear you building a house. 

lie Latin perfect subjunctive is in Teutonic expressed by the 

enerally indicative, sometimes subjunctive.^ 

translates all the Greek past tenses by the one Gothic past, 

uxiliaries in the active, but by an auxiliary in the passive.* 

n the eighth century, certainly in the ninth, the Old High 

lad traces of the past with auxiliaries ; this was quite 

il in the Urnih century. It may have been before this 

the other Teutonic races, especially those which bordered 

tmance ; for the Romance liad the past with haheo in the 

eventh century as the rule.^ 

utonic i)ast participle, with hahe^ is an accusative, with sein 

ive ; tlie former construction is i)roper for transitive verbs, 

for intransitives. In the former it is in Anglo-Saxon fre- 
iflected.*^ 

igh (Jerman, Old 8axon, and Anglo-Saxon have no corn- 
et -for tlio verl) to be. Middle High (Jerman and New High 
iiake it w^ith bin ; Low German, Dutch, Frisian, Norse, and 
lako it with Imhr ; the latter is the more objective.^ 

uses vairOaUj Anglo-Saxon uses l/i, for future of verb sul> 

translates the Greek future twice by hahan with the simple 
without a preposition, it l)eing strongly contrasUid with the 
what I do I will do" (2 Cor. xL 12), and "where I am 
11 my servant be"^ (John xii. 2G). 

igh German uses haben with the infinitive to express the 
it prefixes zi (zii) to the infinitive, as does ]\Ii(ldle High 
hut sometimes the idea is more than a future ; Gothic uses 
itare for fji's/Mn, and ahnlan for huv. In Old High (Jerman 
IS this significance ; the poets use it for future, the present 
f erred in provse. In Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon it is more 
future, and more still in Middle High (Jerman, Middle 
id Old Norse ; Middle High (Jerman also using the present 

9 

, Grain., iv. pp. 39-4:., 321-331. - Ibid. iv. p. 114-121. 

. p. 147. * Ibid. iv. p. 148. » Ibid. iv. p. 149-155. 

.'. p. 159-162 ; Rank, Anglo-Saxon Gram., sect. 401. 
, Grain., iv. pp. 177, 178. * Ibid. iv. p. 98. 

» Ibid. iv. p. 178-180. 
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In Gothic, will never expresses a mere future ; but it does in OLi 
High Geniian, and still more in Middle High German^ confined, how- 
ever, to first person singular. 

N(;w Higli German can say er will kommen veniet. In all the 
other dialects, including Anglo-Saxon, will retains its original mean- 
ing. In New High German alone, wenlen is introduced to express 
the simple future, wolleii and sollen retaining a strong sense of their 
original meaning.^ 

170. Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse use the dual personal pronouns 

we two 

thus ; vit Skilllnfj, for I and Skilling. Old Norse used the plural also 

we they 

in the same way, as ver Eakon, for we and Hakon ; their HreidhoTf 
for lie and Hreidhar.^ This shows a tendency to mass objects 
together as if there was a weak sense of the element of substance io 
the sul>stiuitive idea (144) ; see Sect III. 9, 4 ; 49. Skilling define 
vit like an adje(;tive or genitive. 

171. The article is in use in all the Teutonic languages. But the 
Norse uses it differently from all the others ; for it sufiSxes the article 
to tlio substantive though it puts it before the adjective. The article 
which is tluis used in Norse is declined as follows in the earliest 
writings : 

masc. fem. neai. miuc. fem. neat 

Nominative sing. . inn in itt pL inir inar in 

Genitive . . , ins innar ins inna inna imu 

Dative .... iiium inni inum inum inum inum 

Accusative . . . inn ina Hi ina inar in 

It is suffixed to the substantive, whether strong or weak, withwrt 
interfering with the inflection of the substantive, except in the datire 
l)lural, whose ending melts into the article, becoming nnum instead of 
uminnnh The i of the article is absorbed by a final vowel of the 
substantive, and unless when followed by ww, is dropi)ed after ar^ tfl 
ur. In the neuter itt when suffixed drops one t. 

The lat€ origin of this formation is shown according to Grimm lif 
its not aifecting the radical vowel with any umlaut (142). 

In the Edda first appear a few traces of it ; and in Old Xo* 
j^rose it is used much less frec^uently than in the New Nonba* 
dialects ; just as the article before the substantive is Siwiringly used ■ 
the early speech, though almost indisi>ensable in the later. 

In the E<Ula the article stl, su, Bat, is often used before a suhtf* 
live, but it is then a demonstnitive rather than an article. I> 
Sw(Hlisli and Danish it is somc'times similarly used liefore a substf- 
tivo, tlie dcjinonstrative signification Iwing very fine, so that the nati^ 
graniniarians call sa the defining article, inn the definite. In lie w 
lanj^'uagi^ tlie former is sometimes used l>efore an adjective, but nr^ 
without thu latter intervening. In Swedish and Danish the use ^^ 
tin? latt(?r Ix'fore an adjective has almost died out^ the other \aM 
tiiken its ]>Iace. Tlie folk-songs often attach the suffixed article* 
the adjective, a construction which otherwise is unknown to li^ 

1 Grimm, Gram., iv. p. 180-182. » Ibid. ir. pp. 294, 2» 
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alects, whether old or new.^ The Norse languages show a 
suffixion (156, 168), which is probably due to Finnish 
35, 138, 140, 142) ; for the northern languages of Europe 
suffix the secondary elements to the primary, 
jutonic languages the nominative takes the article more 
her cases, and a genitive governed by a noun which has 
3 apt itself also to have the article.^ 
s in Anglo-Saxon prose the possessive pronoun precedes 
}tive, and substantive.^ 

)ld and New High German prose, attributive adjectives and 
as a rule precede the noun, but in Middle High German 
lies follow, being then not inflected.* In Old Saxon and 
I there seems to be great liberty in putting them before or 
I Middle Dutch ; though New Dutch puts them before.^ 
rn dialects, old and new, like the Gothic, put them before 

-Saxon the subject usually stands before the verb, even 
led by those particles, &c., which in New High German 
require an inversion of this order ; but after the particle $d 
'n, at the l)eginning of a consequent sentence the subject 
»ws the verb. The object usually precedes the verb, this 
>ut there is much freedom of arrangement.^ 
Saxon, when a short pronoun is in the dative case, it is 
ed as near to the verb as possible, between the subject 
b.« 

Teuton is in a marked degree slower in his mental action 
elt, and less ready to respond to an impression ; and a 
reuce, though perhaps in a less degree, seems to distinguish 
the southern nations of Europe. In Teutonic speech 
a tendency may be ol)served to take in a larger object in 
it of thought than is usual in Ljitin, Greek, or Celtic. In 
idenc}' has been remarked to reduce the root to a smaller 

thought than in otlier Indo-European languages (131); 
:onic is to be seen the opposite tendency to make the root 
Oct of thought, and to include along with it in the one 
ulditional elements which affect it. Thus the thought of 
]);ust, and sometimes the thought of it as present, is in part 
to the root in the strong conjugation (157), part of it being 
•ut^ide the root in the vowel before the person. And 
(•thing like this is to l)e seen in Latin and Greek, the 

not by any means so strongly developed in them as in 
d Sjinskrit (45). Indeed, the Teutonic past tense of the 
igation is strikingly analogous to the Sanskrit reduplicated 
ud the verb in both makes a distinct approach, though 
roach, to the internal modifications of the Syro-Arabian 

, Gram., iv. p. 373-380. ^ Ibid. iv. pp. 436, 438. 

. p. 4:U. * Ibid. iv. pp. 475, 496, 486. 

. p. 500-504. « Ibid. iv. p. 50.5. 

Vnglo-Saxon Gram., secU. 372, 373. ' Ibid. •ect. 386. 
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verb (15), just as Teutonic and Hindoo thought seem to make some 
approach to tliat medium degi'ee of quickness which characterises the 
genuine Syro-Arabian races (chap. i. Part I. 6). 

The same tendency to give largeness to the individual acts of 
thought is to be seen in the lieaviness of the elements which are pat 
together in Teutonic speech, the constituent parts of a Teutonic 
wonl being thought more largely than those of Latin, Greek, or 
Celtic. 

And the same character of Teutonic thought is to be seen in one of 
the most striking features of Teutonic language, the umlaut (142). 
Tlie partial change in tlie radical vowel which Grimm calls by this 
name differs from the change of the radical vowel of the verb for the 
])a.st or present in this resj^ect, that it did not make its appearuicf 
till th(> formative elements of wonls had to a certain degree decayed, 
and tlie words had come to be thought with increased singleuess of 
idea. Then the vowel of the root began to be affecteii by that of ihf 
subjoined formative element And as the change was thus accom- 
panied by a weakening of the latter, it was plainly due not to the 
root being overiK)wered by the fonnative element^ but to the for- 
mative element being gradually taken up in thought by the iftit 
(142). It is an instance of the changes which atTect language u 
human progress g0(*s on (chaj). iv. 24), but shows also the Teutonic 
largeness of the single act of tliought, and the comparative tendency 
of th(j Teutonic mind to sprejid on its objects. Such a tendency is, 
l)y the theory of Book I., cha}) i., connected with slowness of menu! 
action, though the particular forms in which it will manifest itself i» 
det<jnnined ])y other cuuses. And the correspondences which haw 
l)e(?n shown between fine varieties of this mental quality, and line 
varieti(»s of this feature in language within the same family, i# * 
striking coniirmation of the theory wliich connects tlie one with tht 
other. 

LITHUANIAN. 

174. The Lithuanian branch of the Indo-European family of !«■ 
gnages com})ri.ses the Old Prussian, which was s|K)kcn along iIk 
cnjist on the south-east of the Baltic between the Vistula and ikt 
!Niem<Mi or ^lemel river, but which in the second half of the sev* 
teentli century was alxsorbed by German ; the Lettish, which is sp^U* 
south i»f the C»ulf of Riga in Courland and Livonia; and tfcf 
Lithuanian })roper, which is 8i)oken in the parts of Russia south ip 
west of the latter dialect, and in the northern part of East Pro** 
within a line extending from Labisiu on the Kurischc Half easiw* 
to (Jro(lni>, thence towards the north-east to the neighbourhood » 
1 )unaburg, and thence westward to the sea near Liobau.* 

ll is the last-named dialect which has Wen investigated V 
Schleicher, and of which an account will he given here founded* 
his grammar. This <lialect is itself divided into two sulHiialert*^ 
High (*T Southern Lithuanian, and L)w or Northern, called "l*! 

^ Schleicher, Gram, dvr Litauitfchcn Sprache, aecta 2, 3. 
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aitish, which means low. These two dialects in the Prussian 
of tlie region are divided by the Memel river, and they occupy 
^ponding positions in the Russian part The Prussian Lithu- 
08 belong to the lowest stratum of the population, but in Russia 
Lithuanian is the language also of a better class. ^ 
r5. The Low Lithuanian being the northern dialect, is more within 
b of Finnish influence ; the High Lithuanian is in contact with 
nan ; and the difference between the two dialects is probably 
in part to these two influences. The Finnish loves vowels (IV. 
t, and the vowels seem to be better distinguished in Low Lithu- 
Q than in High. Thus o, ^ or », ao in the former correspond 
actively to uo, fa, o in the latter ; in which it is to be observed 
of the three original vowels, a, t, and u, a and t are better pre- 
3d in the former, u only is better preserved in the latter. In 

Lithuanian also, the second vowel in ai, au, ei is preserved, but 
ligh Lithuanian it is generally dropped. The High German 
•ates t, d with a sibilation, Finnish in its purity does not aspirate 
U, and accordingly t, 4 are preserved in Low Lithuanian, but 
rated with a sibilation as f , (V in High Lithuanian.^ 
ut both the dialects betray Finnish influence, while they have of 
iselves a phonetic character of un versatile utterance akin to that 
le Hyperborean languages, and a weak pressure of breath, 
lie Finnish has such a tendency to vowel utterance that when it 
>t8 a foreign word it is apt to change the vowel of the word to a 
ithong, which is often done by inserting i before the vowel. And 
ves such full utterance to the vowels, that though a diphthong is 
red as such, with one vowel passing into the other in the first 
ible, where probably the accent gives it unity, elsewhere the two 
els of a diphthong are uttered as fully as if they were not united 
. 147). Now there is in Lithuanian a tendency to concurrent 
els, such as to lead to the increase of the single vowels with an 
itional element, which though extremely light is yet distinguish- 

fn»m them, and which makes them long except Ca, which may lie 
t ; su(^h are do, uo, fa. Long e almost always has a light addition, 
r ff, but sometimes becomes f,^ which l>eing closer saves breath, 
fie diphthongs ai, au, ei, when accented in the beginning of a word, 
Jttered as a», au, ei, the first vowel predominating over the second ; 
in the middle or end of a word, whether accented or not, both 
*Ls are fully uttered, as they are always in ul ; ai, au, ei in the 
ining or the middle of a word are always accented ; they do not 
f in the end.* 

*'o vowels of different syllables may concur in composition.^ The 
Is o and f are always long;^ a and e when unaccented are 
f*ully short ; when accented and followed by two consonants they 

\yo either short or long ; when accented and followed by one 
>iiant they are long as a rule.^ 
ie weakness of the nasals and their tendency to be absorbed by a 

Schleicher, gects. 3. 4. * Ibid. §ect«. 4, 7. ' Ibid. sect. 5. 3. 

Ibid, sect 7. 1. 2. 3. * Ibid, sect 7. 3. • Ibid. sect. 5. 4. 7. 

' Ibid. sect. 8. 

:>L II. p 
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preceding vowel, which was native to Lithuanian as to Slavonic and 
pr()l)al)ly due to indolent utterance, fell in \vith the Finnish tendencj 
to give predominance to the vowels. It continues where Finnifli 
influence does not reach. For there is a tendency, more in later time* 
than formerly, and in High Lithuanian than in Low, to drop a msal at 
the end of a word, also before 8 or z, and sometimes before t^ Thii 
seems by its situati(m to have come from German influence. Perhaps it 
was diKi to the excessive lightness of n, m in Lithuanian, leading them 
to be disregjirded by a German ear accustomed to strong utterance. 

176. The t(»ndoncy to insert i after a consonant before a vowel 
which lias be(?n noted in Finnish, is in Lithuanian also * (140), which, 
moreover, tcMids to prefix y to a vowel in the beginning of a wonl at 
syllable.2 This probably arises from weak pressure of breatli froo 
the chest, coujiled with an eifort to strengthen the vowels (De£ J8^ 
That there is wcvik i)ressure of breath in the utteraance of the cob- 
sonants appc^ars from the absence of the usual aspirates. And tk 
use of // and not of ic to h(dp the utterance of the vowels is prohaWr 
due to their natural weakness, in consequence of which thej invdw 
small guttural action. The use of y favours a tendency to a aoft 
sibilation (178). 

177. Lithuanian is also characterised by a relaxation of consomal 
utterance, probably due to Finnish influence, which produces a palitil 
tendency ; as the tongue when relaxed naturally lies close to the aick 
of the palat(j. 

There are no double consonants ; ' they are too intense for tk 
habits of consonant utterance. 

In conseqiuaice of th(j palatjd tendency, there is in Lithuanian i 
complete series of palatals and ante-palatals, except that like FinniA 
it has no aspirat<»s of any onler except <', and in High Lithnaniaaf 
and fj\ nor any spinmts except i\ y, and the sibilants.^ And Till 
this exr(;ption there are also the usual post-palatals and labials, beata 
pi J hi J 7)iiy r;, and also /. This consonant / is in Slavonic aho;tti 
in the Tartar languages it is the I which belongs to words irbMi: 
v<:)wcls ar(5 hard. It seems to have been developed by that distinctia 
of hard or soft, and was proba])ly got by Slavonic from T; 
languages. 

178. There is another phonetic tendency in Lithuanian which 
been alluded to above as resembling what is to be observed in 
Turanian and HyjK^rborcan languages generally of Asia and 
a deficient versatility of utterance which evades abrupt change! 
a<*ti()ns in the organs of siKjech, and slurs over the transition* "J 
utt^'rance in s]K>aking. 

Hcnc(; the dcnt<ils take up i or y following them, and become 
palatal. 

Henc^o i or e following k or (j makes it palatal, following/' 
makes it ante-palatal ; Z* and fj ])efor(5 a, o, «, or a consonant, art 
gutturals ; but /', f/\ also may precede a, o, u, as W, r/i. Wb« 
follows a guttural ot post-jialatal it takes the ])Ost-palatal character 

1 Schleicher, sect. 2G. * Ibid, sect 22. » Ibid. mA U 

* Ibid, sects. 11, 12. 
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nes l.^ From the same cause also e, when followed by k or /, 
nes ^o, the light guttural vowel a facilitating the transition to k 
Hence also tenuis before medial becomes medial, and medial 
e tenuis becomes tenuis, the second consonant determining the 
•e of the first, probably on account of the strength which it has 
iginning a syllable. Hence also z before I becomes ^ on account 
e strength of the current breath in / ; and s and z are dropped 
e another sibilant. But these rules are not observed in writing.^ 
e also hiatus is avoided by crasis or elision, or the insertion of a 
vowel,* and i in the beginning or middle of a word is sometimes 
mnced e,^ 

nee also a concurrence of ^ or <i with tj d, /, or sometimes k after 
eased by changing the first U> s ) d before m also may become 
id **, or if k, g precede, s is used as a medium of transition from 
ler consonant to ty w, or m, s to k ov g, z to (Z^ (176). 
9. After every short vowel the consonant sounds to a German 
s if it was doubled This is an interesting observation, for it 
rs light on the phonesis of Danish and the other Norse languages, 
1, like Lithuanian, show marks of Finnish influence (140). The 
«nt doubling of the consonant arises from the Finnish strength 
»wel utterance, together with the little breath which the con- 
its involve ; in consequence of these two peculiarities the con- 
it is felt strongly as an interruption to the breath, unless the 
'uption is weakened by the vowel being long. It stops the 
li of the vowel without sending it through the closure, and is 
onsequently as a more complete interruption, 
both the dialects of Lithuanian, but much more in the northern 
in the southern, a tendency may be observed to shorten the final 
)le.® This is what might be expected from the greater proximity 
e former to the Hyi)erborean languages of Europe which show 
ime tendency (IV. 125). It would naturally arise from a weak- 
in the volition to carry expression through, which probably 
8 the weak pressure of breath from the chest (Def. 25). And in 
quence of it short i and u at the end of a word are apt to be 
?d carelesslv like e and o.^ 

is also probably due to the failure of expression at the end of a 
thiit a medial there loses its sonancy and is pronounced tenuis 
^h it is written medial. ^^ And it is to be observed that Finnish 
excludes the medial from the end of a word (IV. 147). 
le accent in Low Lithuanian tends Imck to the stem ^^ (IV. 154). 
0. The Lithuanian roots are to a remarkable extent cajmble of 
'ssinjj, by changes of the radical vowel, changes of the radical 
fication.^*'^ This is an approach to the internal vowel changes 
i^ro- Arabian words. But it is only an approach ; for it is the 
ssion only of modifications of the radical element ; whereas the 
Arabian changes express modifications of the verbal or nomintd 

^leicher, sect. 10. 1. 2. * Ibid. sect. 5. 3. • Ibid. sect. 13. 2. 

d. lect. 21. * Ibid. aect. 5. 6. • Ibid. sect. 23. 

d. sect. 14. • Ibid, sects. 15, 27. • Ibid. sect. 6. 6. 8. 

a. sect. 13. 2. " Ibid. sect. 15. " Ibid, sects. 17-20. 
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stem, including those of mood, tense, and voice in the former 
groups of Lithuanian roots through which ruiis a common el 
along with a strengthening or weakening or other change of the 
to determine the common element to the expression of a 
radical idea, indicate a strong sense of the common element 
its modification in each root, whice implies a largeness in the t) 
of the radical element (218). And this corresponds with tli< 
j)arative slowness of thought in the northern races of the 
European family (Part I., Sect VL); so as strongly to coiilir 
theory laid down in Book I., chap. i. 

Yet Lithuanian retains the characteristic structure of the 
European words ; for every word in the language is formed 
additions to the root unless where these have been lost hv 
curtailments.^ 

181. There is a full supply of Indo-European suffixes fo; 
nominal stems, and a suffix is always attached to the root to 
the stem of a noun.*^ 

With the stem suffix -a there is generally a strengthening o 
radical vowel, at least not a weakening of it.^ 

The suffix 'H forms only masculines ; * -yu also forms mascu 
abstracts, or agents,^ and 4u masculines;^ -oka forms adjecm 
German -lichJ 

182. Compound nominal stems all take as stem suffix -ya 
ever be the original suffix of the second component, except the 
pounds with tin? negative ne-. The first member gives up it-j 
(inding if it Ikj -a, -?, or -to, but -u is retained. Sometimes a ccm 
tion vowel -a-, -5-, -i-, is inserted between the two component 
accented, but only in compounds of substantive with substa 
When a j)reposition is the first component, its vowel, if not lo 
lengthened or strengthened, but a is long or short according as 
the accent or not.^ 

A verb already com{)ounded with a preposition may sometimet 
pound with a second preposition. The meaning of the verb L* ii 
cases essentially, often very strongly, modified by the pre|)"! 
Not rarely the verb is compounded with a preposition to chan 
process into conij)letion. Especially often is pa- (Ger. be-) thu> 
but also 7111- ((ier. herah) and others. Of such verbs of complet 
well as of others, a present is formed. The ])reposition per- tin 
takes the ac(*ent always. Disyllabic verbal forms of the verl>5 
join the infinitive ending immediately or with i to the stei 
throw the accent on the prefixed elements ; the others never la 
accent by comj)ositi(ai.^ 

When the radicial vowel is long by nature or jwsition in lirst 
lar present, the accent does not fall on the syllable preceding' in 
position (exc(;pt ]fer)y but if short it does. In preterite, whiil 
not t<ike I/, the accent does not fall on the component syllable (e 



1 Schleicher, Pect. 30. ' Ibid. Beet. 41. » Ibid iect^) 

* Ibid. 8ect. 43. » Ibid. sect. 44. • Ibid »ect. ^ 

7 Ibid. sect. 66. » ibj^. sect. 67. 1. • Ibid, tectir 
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apt to do so when the preterite takes y, and accents the end- 

uncom pounded verb.^ 

ix -ean^ denotes the wife, -ditts, -atis, -ilAas, -I'tiSy the son ; 

he daughter, of the person denoted by the noun.^ 

e names of countries are feminine, and generally those of 

iinal numerals 1 to 9 are adjectives and have a masculine 
inine form; those for 11 to 19 are all formed with Itkci 
oined to the cardinals with a composition vowel between, 
nly one form ; those for 10 to 90 are feminine nouns, but 
' are now indeclinable ; that for 100 is masculine, that for 
line, both declined originally.* 
ian distinguishes now only two genders, masculine and 

e table on next page shows the endings of the noun which 
to the root for stem, number, and case, and also the declen- 

simple demonstrative.® 
paring with Sanskrit (4) we observe that the old loca- 

become e (179) ; a has become u in the dative singular 
I third declension, perhaps owing to a lost in = Sans, b ; in 
nental singular -u has probably taken the place of -ami, 
fifth and sixth declension it is formed with -mt = Sans. ?/i ; 
live singular p seems to correspond to an original «, having 
he first and third declensions from the decay of the in- 
au8 = Sans. os. The nominative plural first and third 

has i like Greek and Latin, and the accusative plural 
Greek, owing to the dropped nasal. 

second declension o corresponds to an original a. In the 
ural, old wTi tings have sometimes -«a, sometimes -se, the 
? for the most part -sv,"^ which corresponds to Sanskrit. It 
)able that Lithuanian preserved the original ending of the 
iral ffva (12), and that the r or w prevailed over the a till it 
ned in the first and third declension by being taken up by 
ending, and that afterwards a was changed to e by the 
the singular. In the genitive plural -u = Sanskrit -aw,® the 
.^8 the change to w, iis in the cases already mentioned, and 
I i native vocative singular, seventh declension. 
I tor singidar of ta has t, which is probably decayed t.^ In 
e and dative singular masculine of ta the 7n is a remnant of 
i is the old dative), but in tlie instrumental singular mi 
the preceding a is changed to uo by m. The two cases of 
.re comiKJunded with the second numeral, the nominative 
ine, like the nominative plural masculine, being tea insteail 

itive plural is used for the genitive dual in nouns and pro- 

Tcatest part of Lithuania south of the Memel river the dual 

, sect. 57. 2. » Ibid. sect. .'.9. * Ibid. sect. 60. 

62. » Ibid. sect. 76. « Ibid, sects. 78-89. 

77, note. * Ibid. sect. 77. • Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 157. 
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l^ne out of use, probably owing to German influence ; and in 
hern Lithuania the locative of all numbers is expressed by the 
>sition in and the accusative ; so that there is no locative dual 
it.i 

the cases left vacant in the table the stems in -en and -er sub- 
-t or -7/a, and fonn the cases accordingly (206). Tliis addition 
e stem is probably pronominal, referring to the substance (Def. 
rhich wants an act of attention directed to it in those stems 
;e endings belong rather to the attributive part of the idea to 
ect them with those case relations which are more strongly 
ght2(144\ 

15. The interrogative or indefinite pronoun kdSy which in certain 
ciitions is also relative, is declined like tds, except that it has no 
nine or neuter form, and is used only in the singular. It has a 
K)und possessive kia-noy as well as the regular genitive kd\ Like 
re declined also aus (anas) that, katras which of two or three ; 
ya, third jxirsonal pronoun ; sya this, kurya which, iokya talis, 
a qualis, except that in these the y occasions some euphonic 
ges and contractions.^ 

le substantive pats (potts) master, pati feminine, is used for self ; * 
there are i)ronominal compounds, as in Greek and the other 
red languages. 

) the nominative singular masculine of the pronouns -ai is added 
pmphai^is, as iasaiy compare oirotfl ; and very frequent is the 
i^rtliening suffix -gi {-yt). There was formerly an interrogative 
K -f/M, l)ut it is no longer used (cf. Finnish -ko, lY. 152) ; -yau, 
h by itself means already, Latin jam, is subjoined as a particle of 
tity, as tnsyauy derselbe. And to ia, aria, sya, kurya, kaira^ and 
I ib^elf ya may be subjoined, both pronouns being declined.^ 
J6. The adjectives jire declined pronominally, that is, by subjoin- 
to the root in ciieh case the same cjise of tas, if the stem ends 
', of -yas if it end in -w, the former dropping t ; except that those 
se stem en<ls in -u make the nominative and accusative singular 
nominative plural like sukstantives, -u maintaining itself by 
m of its strength of significance. The instrumental singular has 
jK^d -mi in the -a stems and generally in the -u stems, and the 
inative plural of the -a stems ends in 4 instead of -^a / i)erhaps 
>th castas l)ecause the termination is weaker in the word of more 
one svllable.** 
the nominative singular the adjectives form a neuter by drop- 

ie adjectives take a definite fonn by subjoining ya, both com 
wis l)eing declined.^ 

le comparative of adjectives is formed by -enstris masculine, -eainv^ 
nine, the su|)erlative l)y -ydnsi'os masculine, -ydusi'a feminine.^ 
former is declined as adjectives with stem ending -ya, the latter 
Ijectives with stem ending -a, in which the y makes some euphonic 

•chleicher, sect 76. ' Ibid, uect 87. * Ibid, sects. 89, 90. 

bid. aect. 91. * Ibid. sect. 92. ^ Ibid, sects. 93, 94. 

bid. sect 88. * ibid. sect. 95. * Ibid, sect 61. 
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changes in the inflections.^ The root of the fonner corresponds 
Sanskrit -yans, that of the latter to a partial reduplication of the dan 
187. The personal pronouns are declined as follows : * 



1 


" Nominative 


First Person. 


Second Person. 


BefleziTiL 


9 ' 


&z 


tii 


• »m ••« 


Aoousative 


m&nif 


tdviT 


i&vif 


Locative 


maniy^, mant 


taviyif tavV 


mviy^t mn 


5 


Dative 


md'n ,fnd'( manei ^m. ) 


td'v 


9ffv 




Instrumentul 


manimij manim 


tavimi, tavim 


tatimi, fSHM 


U2 


^ Genitive 


manias, poss. md'no 
miidu (vedu old). 


taviatf poss. td^vo 


javeot, poM.iar 


1 

• 


' Nom. Acous. 


yAdu, pAdvi fem. 


• •• ••• 






mlidn fern. 








Genitive 


mUrna 


yAma 


• •• ••• 


> Dat. Instr. 


miimdv^am, mUni, 


yUmdviam, jfiim 


• ■■ "-" 




' Nominative 


miidv^am 
mi'8 


yiidveam 
yiifs 


• •• •■• 


J 


Accusative 


miikt 


yiU 


• •• •'• 




Locative 


mUsly^^ must 


yi^lyi, yvaV 


• •• ■'■ 


. 1 


Dative 


mUrns (m'&mtu old) 


yiims (ytimus old) 


• ■ • • *• 




Instrumental 


mUmd 


yumU 


• .. 




^ Genitive 


mit'sU [munfu gem.) 
also mWs " 


yH'aU {yuHMU ^m.) 
also yH'a 


• aa ■■• 



Tlie genitive maneaSy &c., are never used possessively, but onlj 
vmno, tK:c. ; and the latter precede the governing substantive withoat 
an accent, unless with emphasis. 

There is a jwssessive adjective mans mens, but little useil : awl 
til ere are definite possessive adjectives fonned with ycL^ maim«^ 
nieinige, <fec. 

The ()l)lique stem of the singidar seems to be tnanif tavi «"• 
exc(^pt in the possessive, whose stem is mana^ tava, sara; all of thfD 
nivolving a second thought of the person in connecting with it tte 
case relation (8, 155). 

The stem of the dual seems to l)e mu, yu, and that of the obliq* 
cas(;s of the plural mus, yus, formerly jhuhs, yuns, as appears from tkf 
old form of the genitive. This probably arises from the old elfind* 
sma (7), the nasal being transposed and having changed a of ma^^^ 
The ending of thcj locative plural is probably borrowed from ^ 
singular ; in the dative and instrumental the s of the stem is dn>p|** 
The nominative plural iiies seems to rettvin both tlie i and ihe*i)i'^ 
cdd ending yas. 

188. The person endings are the same for all parts of the tw 
aul)ject only to changes of utterance, due to the elements which f* 
nect them with the root. And it is remarkable that not evening 
oldest remains of the language are there any person endings i« * 
third dual or third plural, the third singidar being used for the«. 

12 8 ^ ^ J 

The person endings are, singidar, -mi, si, -ti ; dual, -ca, 4a ; pi"* 

-me, -ie (19). But if there intervene between the person endings* 



Schleicher, sect. 93. 



'IbidMotM. 



J 
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root a or an element ending in a, then they become along vnth 

12 3 12 12 

a, singular, -m, -t, -a ; dual, -at-a, -ata ; plural, -ame^ -ate, a being 
rbed in the first and second singular. If the accent is not on m, 
not on any of these endings ; if it is on w, it is also on /, but on 
►ther. In the ordinary speech -a of third singular and -e of the 
al is dropped. In Low Lithuanian -ava has become -au. If 
e endings are preceded by y, the usual euphonic changes take 
e.i 

he preterite and future take respectively -aya- and sya- (26, 
70) between the stem and the person endings. In the former 
first a is probably the essential element ; y is dropped in first and 
>nd singular, and in the other persons -aya becomes 5 ; and in the 
er, as well as in certain presents which have -ya-, y is dropped in 
second singular, and in the other persons in High Lithuanian -yn- 
omes -t, this i again being dropped in the third singular. The 
intuation of the future is that of the infinitive.^ 

89. The Lithuanian verb, like the Sanskrit, has a present stem, 
a non-present or second stem. From the latter the stem of the 

;erite also differs in many verbs ; so that in dividing the verbs 
' classes it is necessary to take into account not only the present 
a, but also the preterite stem. The classes may be briefly stated 
loting the modification of the root either with an inserted letter or 

I V. for Vriddhi, G. for Guna, and " or " for lengthening or shorten- 
the radical vowel, and by subjoining whatever letters are to be 

ed before tlie first singidar person ending -u for the present stem, 
for the preterite stem, and before the infinitive ending -tt for 
second stem. Thus stated, the classes of primitive verbs are as 

)ws :^ 

. 1. -w, -au, -ti ; -w, -^aw, -ti ; -m, -yau, -ti ; -u, -^yau, -ti ; -w, 

rau, 'tiy the root in both these ends in n or /. 2. -m, -pyaUj -e'ti 

ansitives ; -w, -dyau, -o'ti. 

L L -=-M, -aUj 4iy radical vowel t, root ends in / or r, generally 

ansitive. 2. G* w, -aw, -tu 3. G* w, -<iw, 4u 4. -=-m, -^aw, -ti 

cal vowel a, 

n. 1. -n- 1/, -dUy -^tty root ends in a consonant, intransitives, 

loatives. 2. -n'lt, -au, -ti, 

V. 1. -yu, -au, -ti ; -yu, -yan, -ti ; -yv, -^yau, ~ tiy root ends in 
or m ; —yu, -yau^ -it, 2. -yu, -^'av, -eti, intransitives. 

\ 1. -/•?/, -aw, -ti, inchoatives. 2. -d'u, -au, -ti inchoatives. 3. 
, -au, -ti inchoatives. 

here are also remains of a conjugation in -mi, without any con- 
iive vowel, fii-st singular preterite ending in -au, -yau ; only two 

iplicated, duomi (duodmi), daviau, dtUi, give, d^''mi (dedmi), 
/au, de'tijiui^ (215). 

90. The following are the three stems of the various formations 
erivative verbs, with the changes and additions affecting the rootn 

> Schleicher, sect 101. 1. 2. ' Ibid, sectn. 101. 3. 4 ; 105. 

* Ibid, sects. 110-117. * Ibid, sect 119. 
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in each.^ 1. -a'u, -oyauy -o'ti, 2. sa'ilj -^j'yaUy 80'li. In both th« 
there is a sense of duration, and if the root end in one consoDant ; 
nulical i is generally lengthened. 3. V* a'w, V- yaw, V- i-/i, durativf 
iterative, causative. 4. -da'u, -d'aUy -dl-tty radical a reduced to * 
causative. 5. V* da'Uy V* d'au, V' di'tiy iterative of cauflative. 6 
Y • sta'u, V* st'au, V* stvf ty iterative. 7. V* o'yw, V* d'yau^ V • oii (fome 
times without Vriddhi), iterative, durative, denominative; o j>r»^ 
ceded by y, n» w, sn, d, t, subjoined to the root, forms iterative^, o 
l)eing accented. 8. -Uo'yu, -avady -tio'ti, often not accented, bonowe»i 
words, denominatives, diminutives. 9. -4u'yu, -avauy -duii oft^-n 
not accented, principally denominatives, some duratives and iteratires. 
10. -I't/u, 'Vyad, -lii, often not accented, denominatives, almost all 
transitive. 11. -^ryUy -f'-yaUy -^'tiy denominatives, intransitive, if /n 
precede f, iterative, diminutive. 12. -in'Uy -in'ody -In'ti^ often not 
accented, often with Vriddhied root, causative ; d may precede i"«, 
after vowel, w, A*, or Z, if radical vowel be long, rarely after / or l 
14. -eii'dy etrady civtiy durative, intransitive. 

It is not to he supposed that from every root all these deriTatives 
can l)c forme<l. Yet many roots are capable of several denVativei 
And there are besides the prepositional compounds. 

191. Yerbs whose stem has not more than two syllables (a cninf*^ 
nent proposition not being counted), and which end in -uot-yuin 
first singular pr(»sent, make a third singular permissive by prefixing fr 
and ending in ca, which represents an original ai = Greek w. 

Yerbs of three sylla])les, and those whose ending is not acc^nlftl 
only prefix i<Y the laf^t syllable bciing probably too weak for the 
inflection ; te is ])robably of the nature of tlie conjunction that;:! 
])recedcs a component preposition.^ 

The old optative formed with -r- subjoined to the present fiten, 
(•orresiM)n(ling to Sanskrit potential, was formerly used for an impfrs* 
tive, but afterwards the t, or, in second singular for a niOder eon- 
niand, fa, was strengthened in the imperative by putting ^" befoR* i*" 
and was sulyoined to the second stem.^ Tliis A: Bopp de<lucesfn'tt 
the s of tlie stronger precative element in Sanskrit -siytis* (2BI 

The accentuation of the imperative is that of the infinitive.* 

An imperfect is formed by -data- subjoined to the stem of u* 
infinitive ; dara- is the stem of the past tense of a verb formed w^* 
dfi, dr, duoj put or do, according to 190, 8^ (159). 

An optative is formed by the optative of bUy l)e, which (bl*' 
before the optiitive element /, //, with the accusative of the ab*» 
sul)st<intiv(? in -t'ty fonnerly a supine, prefixed to it without chtf? 
of a(.'(H?ntuatic)n. The first ])erson singidar always, and the sw*** 
singular of Urn, drops -umh-y so as, e.g.y to make suAiian for f"^^ 
hiau ; and the third person dro|)s the verb hu altogetlier, andtW* 
whicli precedes it, without nasjilising the u which is then at the^tj^ 

A middle is formed by subjoining to the verb, if not compoBB** 
with a particle, the reflexive element «, sometimes si or «■ U* 

' Schleicher, Beets. 65-74. 2 ibid. sect. 104. » Ibid.M*!* 

* Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 680. » Schleicher, sect 100. • Ibid, k* 
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ompoimded with a particle, si is inserted between the particle 
root, and sometimes in the written language si is also added 
d.i 

der language can also insert and subjoin in the same way the 
)f the first person mi^ as object of a verb in any person.^ 
itive is formed by -ti added to the second stem. The supine, 
ily in old books, adds -tu. Both infinitive and supine were 
' declined. AVhen the infinitive ending 4i is attached imme- 
y the root it is not accented ; when it is attached by t or o 
osyllable the accent falls sometimes on I or o, sometimes on 

'he present participle active adds to the present stem -as 
asculine, -anti feminine, -a {ant) neuter, the future -ses 
-senti (sijantt), se (sfjant), the gerund of both, -ani, sent ; 
I and Old Lithuanian retain n before 8 in the present 
I masculine. 2 

which in the present are disyllabic, and form the first singular 
(infinitive -ti or -eti), have in the present active participle the 
most always on the root, only those whose radical vowel is 

by nature or position can, in certain cases, especially in 
ve singular, accentuate the final syllable. The root is always 
when the present first singular is a disyllabic in -au (infini- 
»r -Iti). Verbs having more than one syllable in first singular 
ccentuate the same syllable in participle as in present, 
ust participle active is formed by substituting for -au in the 
liar of the past tense -eas masculine, -nsi feminine, -ea neuter ; 
lal -aji^ being changed to -eaS when it is the last syllable, to 

it is not. In the same way a jmrticiple is formed from the 

in <lavau. Preterites in -yau drop the y in the participle 
is dropped in the infinitive. ^ The accent is on the radical 
' nominative singular masculine is a disyllabic, a preposition 
[ count^'d, oth(*rwise on the same syllable as in the infinitive. 
ing of the j)ast ])articiple corresponds to Sanskrit -vayit as 
he present and future to Sanskrit -ant (35) ; and in all the 
asos of the masculine of these participles ya is added to the 
(1 in all cases of the feminine except the nominative singular, 
(1 to tlie nominative singular, and then the participles are 
as adjectives ending in a."* These additions to the stem are 
])ron()minal, and are taken for the same reason that in Gothic 
nt ]>articiple has the weak declension (151), lx?cause in the 
)f tliose participles there is less comp<irison of the substantive 

which they l>elong with the rest of the extension of the 
ve than there is in the tliought of an adjective. Their sense 
rubral substantive is h'ss, and the substance weak. 

is a s<Mond ])resent participle active, used only in the 
vo, and formed l)y adding -damas masculine, -(lama feminine, 
•m <»f the infinitive. This ending is the passive participle of 

:lier, sect. 109. - lUid. sect. 83. ' Ibid. sect. 34. 

* Ibid. sect. 90. 
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a root whose original form was rfa, and which signifies put> do ^ {159, 
215). The fonnation seems to mean engaged in that which the 
root signifies. The accent is on the same syllable as in the infinitire,^ 
but when the root is short and unaccented in first singular present 
the accent is on the last syllable in feminine singular and masculine 
plural. 

The passive participles present and future — the latter now no 
longer used — are formed by adding -mas masculine, -ma feminine ami 
neutcjr, to the stems of the present and future respectively, retaining 
in the former the connective vowel which precedes the pewon in 
first and second dual and plural ; but High Lithuanian drops the 
a of sya.^ The accentuation of the feminine singular is as in the 
preceding. 

Th(j ])a8t passive participle is formed by adding ^cls masculine, -/a 
feminine (35), to the stem of the infinitive.' The accentuation of 
feminine singular as in preceding. 

The participle of necessity (Lat. -nflus) adds 4irMS masculine, 4m 
feminine, to the same stem;* -na is the passive paiticipal eJemeni 
(35), added to tlie element of the infinitive. 

The i)articiples in -masj -tew, -tinaSj are declined like adjectives in 
-as. And all the participles may take the definite form, subjoining 
to their cases the cases of yas^ with the usual euphonic changes.^ 

The suffix -tuyis^ genitive -^oyo^ but in Zemaitish and the oWer 
laiigiiiige -toyas, feminine -/(/yf, genitive -toyes, added to stem of infim- 
ti ve, forms nouns of the agent ; * -imas, or after vowels -yimoM^ added 
to the infinitive stem of very many verbs, forms nouns of the action." 

193. The attributive part of the substantive idea is weak, and 
does not come out as a common element in the names of CTOp«, 
plants (except trees), and such collectives as rye, barley, flax, cabbsge, 
which are plural, the singular denoting a single grain or plant : nor ii 
it thought in the singular of plurals denoting material and such like 
(221), or things consisting of many parts, as ladder, comb, village, 
recurrent festival, and quarter of the heavens, north, south, &c 

Th(i dual of nouns and adjectives is used only in concord with the 
second numeral ; it has gone out of use in Southern Lithuania, to 
in Northern it is to 1x3 heard entire, and not limited to natuni 
couples, but applied to any two objects. 

In songs and tales, but more rarely in ordinary discourse, Wrtt 
whicli of two or of three ? and also kas^ who 1 goes with a verb in tl» 

three youths nom. pi. hay gen. mowed whidi W 

first or second dual, as tn's bemiT ' e'i se'afi ' o pi'o'vea kairdt *«' 

f ut. 2d dual my lover 

si ' t 7)1(1 no m^alcuf, three youths mowed hay, which of you wili 
be my lover?® 

Though kas and katras are each in the singular, yet their rt« 
involves the thought of an alternative, and such is the sense of tl»e 
individual that this makes the verb dual. 

» Schleicher, sect. 35 » Ibid, sect 86. » IWd. leet 87. 

« Ibid. sect. 38. > Ibid. sect. 96. * Ibid, leet Si 

7 Ibid. sect. 40. > Ibid. sect. 120. 
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le second numeral is often suffixed to nouns in the nominative' 
^ The particles pi, meaning by, na, w, meaning in, and link, 
ling -wards, used to be suffixed to nouns. Some prepositions 
may be used postpositionally.^ 

•4, The neuter gender having been given up in the noun does not 
r in the attributive adjective ; but in the predicative adjective it 
und when the subject is tai that, k(U what, vUkas all, or ntaks 
ht, less frequently with the abstract subject, it. Disyllabic 
rtives in -as become in this use adverbs in -a/, probably because 
take up a stronger sense of the copula than those which are less 
le. In ordinary discourse the feminine is often used for the 
er. 

[1 adjective is masculine when it belongs to nouns masculine and 
nine connected by the copulative conjunction ^ (220). 
>5. The only article which Lithuanian has, is that which is 
ced to the adjective (186), except that in some parts of the 
try, owing to German influence, ids is used as a definite article, 
s one, as an indefinite. The article suffixed to the adjective 
cularises through the adjective, so that it is not a particular noun 
is qualified, but the noun becomes particular by being qualified, 
there is therefore an emphasis on the thought of the adjective, 
jctives used substantively, and not as neuter abstracts, take the 
sed article.* 

>6. The subject precedes the verb or predicate, the verb substan- 
l)eing omitted with a predicative adjective.^ 
I such expressions as, they say, it rains, no subject is expressed.^ 
attributive adjective precedes its substantive, sometimes with a 
live between. The active participles follow their substantive in 
:s, but precede in popular language.^ The genitive may either 
etle or follow its governor.^ The possessive case of the personal 
ouns usually i)recede8 its governor, and lias then almost no accent ; 
le older language it often follows, and in the songs more frequently, 
g then accented. Some prepositions are used also as postpositions, 
del because of ; -jn by, -na in, -link -wards, are enclitic.^ Tliere is 
iderable freedom of arrangement of the parts of a sentence. 
)1, The reflexive pronoun, which has only the singular form, is 

not only with the third singular and plural subject, but also 
I the first and second singular, dual, and plural.® 
I the reflexive form of the verb, the reflexive element may be 
?r direct or indirect object. In the former case the verb some- 
8 comes very near to a ptissive signification, and, esj)ecially in the 
r language, takes the place of a passive.^^ 

he reflexive verb does not form the comi)ound tenses with the verb 
?, proljably because its own signification is nearly a state of l^eing, 
the auxiliary verb would be tautology. Ikit when it is comix)unded 

a prejKjsition, the reflexive element, which is put between the 

' Schleicher, sect. 12d. 2. • Ibid. sect. 133. > Ibid, sect 121. 

» Ibid. BecU. 122, 123. * Ibid. Beet 124. « Ibid. sect. 123. 

• Ibid. sect. 129. 1. « Ibid, sects. 133, 135. 2. 

• Ibid. 8«ct 135. 3. »• Ibid. sect. 137. 
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l)repo8ition and the verb, may be taken as governed by the preposition, 
and the vorl) tis active, and then the compound tenses may be formed* 
The passive is generally expressed by a passive participle and the 
verb to 1)0, the participle agreeing with the subject in number and 
gender. 

198. The present tense involves a strong sense of process or dura- 
tion, and is very much used, because facts are thought so mach in 
their process. This duration is more strongly expressed by prefixing 
he- ; with this prefix and the negative before it the meaning vm b« 
nevermore.- 

The past tense is often used where we would use the present: 
because Lithuanian present has too much of the going on. 

Tlie past tense has the signification of the Greek aorist, perfect^and 
imperfect. But the written language often expresses the perfect bj 
the past participle and the present of the verb to be. In ^'orthera 
Lithuania this latter has abnost taken the place of the past tense.^ 

By the v(>rb tt^ l)e and a participle are expressed also the plaper- 
feet, the [)ast optative, and the future perfect.^ 

The future has such a sense of process as to express a future dun- 
tion as well as a future occurrence. 

There is such a strong sense of process, along with a rather weak 
sens(> of position in times, that in the succession of one being or doing 
to another, the process of the consequent is sometimes thought as in* 
continuation of that of the anteceiient, occupying a subsequent pin 
of the same succ(?ssion of time, its time being thought, not in relation 
to the time of the speaker as a past or present, subsequent to another 
past or present, but in relation to the time of the preceding realisatioo 
as a future * (V. 65). 

The verb has little subjectivity, and its process is process of acc-jm- 
pHshnK'nt. The future is consequently sometimes almost a futon 
perfect.** 

199. The optative mood would l)e better called the ideal, for it 
expresses what may be, what is doubtful, or what is only said or 
thought, as well as a wish.^ 

An instrumentid case of the infinitive is used before the same verb 
from which it is formed to strengthen the expression ; and these con- 
structions are negatived doubly by net before the infinitive, and «• 

burn 

before the verb. Det/'te deg'a^ with burning it burned, tie., it burned 
bright ^ (V. 66). There is also an intensifying construction of a nuun 
or superlative governing its own or a kindred genitive pluraL* 

The suj)ine wiis formerly used with verbs of motion, but now the 
infinitive ^ 

The particle in -damas is used only in the nominative.^ 
The participles and gerunds are used in preference to relative aJ 
dependent clauses ; showing a weakness of subjectivity in the veA 
The participle agi*ees with its subject, the gerund, which isa particip 

^ Schleicher, sect. 136. ' Ibid. sect. 138. 1. * Ibid, sect 138. % 

* Ibid. 8cct. 13». 3. ^ Ibid. 8ect. 139. • Ibid. MCti. 129Lil^^ 

' Ibid. «ect. 141. 
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bhout case element, takes its subject in the dative, and states 
ion of the fact.^ 

gation the verb takes the negative we-, and at the same time 
member of the sentence may take it also.^ 

he went inio the city to king 

Examples : (1.) Yi's eyo i id meastd pas. id kardli^y he 
to the city to the king ; ^ eyo is third singular of preterite 
to go (188) ; the nasalised endings are accusatives ; on the 

I frightful dream dreamed 

ee 195. (2.) Az baisu sapnd sapnavau, I dreamed a frightful 

* sapnava'u is the first singular preterite of sapnuotiy to dream. 

teaches me writing 

s inoh'na manZ rastd^ he teaches me writmg ; * mokina is third 
present of the causative verb mokinu, I teach ^ (190, 12). (4.) 

as new year healthy to continue 

urns naui/B metd sveikeains swlaukti, grant us to continue 
during the new year ; duk for duki is precative (191) of diioti 
mums is dative plural of first personal pronoun ; nauyd metd 
ve for time how long; sveikeams dative plural of sveikas 
; sulaukti infinitive of sidauky compound of su with, and 

he will bring beautiful little words and bitter little tears 

wait. (5.) Fames graztu zodai^u ir gailiu asaratu^ 
bring beautiful little words and bitter little tears;* pames 

singular future, which is reduced to the verbal stem, com- 

1 of par = Latin per, and nes bring ; graziu is accusative 
i (frazus^ feminine (P'azi, gailiu of gadu (186) ; zodafu is 

plural of zodaiisy diminutive of zodis, asarafu of asaratis, 
nutive of asara, lx)th formed with -atisj and declined as stems 

on thy help gen. relying work aocus. 

in -ga, (6.) Ant idvo pa ' galb • os nwsi'tik^'dams darOd 

a 

'auy relying on thy help I began the work ; ^ pa- is a perfective 

182) ; nU' down, is perfective ; -si- is reflexive (191) ; for 

le -damas see 192 ; pradeyau first singular preterite (190) 

it without half gulden gen. not sell 

e*//, pra forth, de put. (7.) Tai he pusauksin ' id ne 'par' 

8t sing. 

• w, I will not sell it under a half gulden ; ^ aukmnas is a 
derived from auksas gold, and when compounded with pus 

ya fur stem ending ; jxirduotiy to sell, is compounded of par 

he such the shame himself did 

, and ddo give. (8.) Yi's iok's fa gedd pasi'dare, one such 
us done himself the shame ; ^ ;?a is a perfective prefix (182) ; 
J is third singular preterite of pasidarl sich machen, perfective 

what through winter was sleep past part, out crept 

oxive. (9.) Kas per zcaind huvd meugo ' y ' is is ' Undo, 
ul slept through the winter crept out ; ® p'atnd is the accusa- 
gular; huvCf is third singular preterite of ba to be. (10.) 

hold ger. he sleep pret. 3il sing. 

laik'aiU yis miagd ' yd, while they held Mass he slept ; 

ler, sects. 142-H4. ^ Ibid. sect. 146. 3. > Ibid sect. 122. 

ct. 125. * Ibid. sect. 127. « Ibid. sect. 129. 

ct 132. 2. 8 Ibid. sect. 135. 6. * Ibid, sects. 136, 144. 
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when out go fat j 
helaikant gerund, he expresses duration.^ (H.) Kad is'ei'SM 

and one fern, day then you become blind fnt. 2d. pL 

ir vcana ddaiia tai yus ap ' yek • si • t, when a year and 
shall pass then ye shall hecome hlind;* metai is plural be 
thought in its parts (193); tai is the neuter demonstrative; \ 

wh 

the root, to wliich ap gives sense of becoming. (12.) Kt 

sing daina fat. let sing, why merry fern, be fut. let sing. 

dainuo ' si ' u kur linksma bu'si ' tf, why should I sing c 

he in g<i> fut. ioto room i 

(folksong), why should I be merry 1^ (13.) Yi's %*ei ' 8 f st 

and robber dat. pi. he give fut. knonrleidge when all pi. sleep p«ft pa 

o razhaininka ' ms yis dOo ' s zini knd vis'i ewmig ' e 

be fut. room gen. then they bottom aoous. pi. out knock opt. 3d p«n. 

bu ' s stub ' tai yea dugn • us is'mus * tu 

the gen. pL vessels and all aocus. off take opt. and off go away part, no 

tu bos'u ir viskd is ' pies ' tu ir is ' keliau ' dam * 
moreover also the maiden along with take opt. 

dar ir td mergd drauge im ' tu, he should enter into the 
and give instruction to the robbers, when all should be asleep ii 
room ; then they should knock the bottoms out of the vessels, 
carry off everything; and going away they should, moreover, 
bring the maiden along with them ; sumig compounded of su y 
ang mig sleep ; for optative third person see 191.^ 



SLAVONIC. 

201. The Slavonic race, called Sarmatians by the Greeks 
Romans, dwelt in early times north of the Black Sea and of 
mouths of the Danube, where in the last half of the fourth cen 
tliey were conquered by the Goths under Ermanric Both were : 
after overwhelmed by Tartar and Mongolian invaders, and the SIj 
spread themselves west and north till they reached the Saal 
Holstein, and south of the Danube into Illyricum. 

The Slavonic language includes many dialects, and these have I 
grouped into an eastern and a western division, called respectii 
Antian and Slavinian.* 

The most eastern Slaves formed two states — a southern state al' 
Kiev on the Dnieper, and a northern, about Novgorod and L 
I linen. The latter, which was the larger and more numerous i 
was mixed with the adjacent race^, was brought into subjection al' 
the year 862 by Rurik and the Waryaga Russi, a Scandinavian tr 
which had got this name from the Finns ; and his successor, Ol 
con<|U(;red the southern state and united the two. Vladimir (^ 
1015) received Christianity from the Greeks, his capital bein|;Ki« 
which continued afterwards to be the principal seat of whale' 
ecclesiastical and secular knowledge existed in the country.* Al^ 
a century before the conversion of Vladimir the Bible had been tm 

» Schleicher, gecta. 136, 1 H. « Ibid. sect. 138. 8. * Ibid, aed tf 

« Adelung Mithridates, ii. pp. 610, 611. « Ibid. p. 617-619. 
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the Slavonic language by two Greek monks — Constantine, 
'Wards took the name of Cyril, and Methodius.^ The dialect 
:h this translation was made is tliought to have been Old 

which belonged originally to the neighbourhood of the 

istula and Eastern Galicia.^ It has been in some degree 
ed from time to time, and still continues to be the language 
n ; up to the beginning of the eighteenth century it was the 
mguage of all Russia.* Bopp calls it Old Slavic ; Miklosich 
Id Slovenic ; and under the name of Old Slavonic it will be 
re as the representative of Slavonic speech. 
)ld Slavonic differs from Lithuanian in having much weaker 
terance. The original i and u were generally reduced to 

and «.^ The original a became e, sometimes o.^ The 
fi is represented by £",^ sometimes by a, original aa by o, 
la by aJ The original l tended to become t, the original u 
Q n.^ The Sanskrit e, Guna of z, became before a vowel oy ; 
consonant it is represented by e or i. There is no Slavonic 
ative of Sanskrit ai. The Sanskrit o, Guna of u, is repre- 
y ?/, or before a vowel ov ; Sanskrit aw, Vriddhi of w, by av 
vowel, va before a consonant.® 
lie e and o tend to become i and « ^ 

lengthening of the Slavonic vowels also for compensation of 
sounds or other causes, there is a curtailment of vowel utter- 
n<leod is lengthened to ?, « to i or to e, m to ?f, but o is increased 

; •* , and u cannot l)ear the stress of utterance in the beginning 

I, but are lengthened to i and uy* Lithuanian tends to take 
an initial vowel of word or syllable (176), probably to give 

the vowel (Def. 26) in the strengthening of vowel utterance 
us called forth by Finnish influence. In Old Slavonic some- 
nilar may Ixj observed ; j)r«)bably an effort to help the weak- 
vowel utterance. Thus y is prefixed to initial e, and v to 
; '^ T' also seems to have had a broader and narrower utter- 
ing broad always when initial, and the broad e seems to have 
aken y to lielp it, being written ya;^^ and y or an ante- 
iKuause it involves //, has a tendency to be followed by a, 
it strengtliens and l)roadens the weak vowel utterance ; 

1 nor • can Ik? preceded by //.*2 

•robably owing to the weakness of tlie vowels tliat when they 
lis there is a tendency to jirefix consonant^i to them, not only 

but n also to take the stress of initial utterance.**'* 
Uav<»nic has no diphthong, but changes the i and u of the 

diphthongs into y and y : ** it also tends to contract con- 
vowels int<^) a single vowel. *^ 
-ocalic weakness of Shivonic is connected with a feature 

im, Eccl. Hist., Bouk iii. chap. i. ' Adelung MithridataM, it p. 621, 

. p 635. < Ibid. ii. pp. 620, 622, 

ich, Slav. Gram., i. p. 198. • Ibid. i. pp. 2, 3. 

p. 102. 8 Ibiil. i. pp. 5, 6. » Ibid. i. pp. 16, 183-185. 

p. 198. " Ibid. i. pp. 47, 198. »* Ibid. i. pp. 63, 204. 

pp. 214, 296. ^< Ibid. i. p. 199. " Ibid. i. p. 196. 

II. Q 
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found also in a somewhat less degree in Sanskrit, which is we 
its vocalism. This is the use of the vibratiles as vowels to 
syllables without any other vowel (2) ; which arises from the 
difference that is felt between the vocal sound of a vowel ant 
sustained sonancy of a vibratile. Thus er and el before a cons( 
are apt to become in Old Slavonic and some other Slavonic langi 
^ and I, forming syllables like vowels (2) ; rf, /f, and ru, lu bef 
consonant also, are apt to become j* and Z, forming syllables, in 
of the Slavonic languages.^ 

And probably owing to the sustained sonancy with which r j 
are thus wont to be uttered, they are not permitted as consoi 
before any other consonant except y ; because in this position 
sonant utterance would be curtailed. To avoid such concurrence 
are put before the vowel of the syllable, which is then either ahsc 
by them or lengthened by the addition of their sonancy. 

203. A weak pressure of breath in the utterance of the consc»i 
appears in Slavonic as in Lithuanian from the reduction of 
aspirates of which it has only t' and t*. And this produces in 
vonic (Def. 26), as in Lithuanian, a tendency to prefix y to a v 
after a consonant. But Slavonic has not the same palatal char 
which in Lithuanian scenes to indicate such relaxation of the a 
nant utterance. It has no palatals, nor any ante-palatal t«iu: 
medial. The Z, which it has in conmion with the Tartar languj 
it probably got from these ; as in these it belongs to the words vr 
vowels are hard ; and seems, therefore, to arise from that distinc 
of hard and soft which is indigenous in those languages (IV. 4). 

That w is not used like the above-mentioned use of y is due w 
smallness of the guttural action of the vowels by reason of i 
weakness ; and the great use of y causes a tendency to soft sibila 
which is in Lithuanian also (176). 

The pressure of breath that was in the original Indo-Europe 
was sometimes eased in Slavonic by opening the closure so tha 
became a mcjre breathing h. And as Slavonic had no palaui 
moved forward k' and x, sounding them as 8,^ 

204. It seems to be a mark of indolent utterance that there U' 
Slavonic, as in Sanskrit and Lithuanian (175), a tendency to abs 
the nasals into the vowels. Thus before consonants and in the i 
of a word en becomes ?, and om becomes a in some of the langiw^ 
071 also ))efore consonants becomes 5.* 

Slavonic utterance is strongly marked with a want of versatili 
as appears from the extent to which assimilation is carried both 
the vowels and in the consonants, and from the avoidance of bu 
in the middle of original Old Slavonic words, by insertion of v. f* 
7i, or by changing il or « into i\* 

The assimilation of <; to a, or e following it, does not occur in ^ 
Slavonic. But eye becomes ee, cya ee, aye aa, iye it, uye ««,«*' 
yo pe, yd yi, yu yi, oa aa, od da, oe ee,^ 

Of two concurrent consonants, if the second be sonant the f 

^ Miklosich, i. pp. 2, 4, 5 ; ii. Einleit. pp. xv. xvi. • Ibid, i p. 201 

> Ibid. i. pp. 3. 4. * Ibid. i. pp. 187, 189, 296. » Ibid, i ppi 192-1' 
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ist be sonant, if the second be surd the first must be surd (178). 
an ante-palatal sibilant, or i*, be preceded immediately either by t' 
by a dental sibilant, this preceding consonant becomes ante-palatal. 
If a labial be followed by a vowel which has y before it, the y is 
anged into f,^ perhaps because the labial involves so little pressure 

breath on the lips that it repels the breath from passing over the 
int of the tongue, and this is diverted to the sides of the tongue. 
Generally t and d are dropped before Z, w, tw, A, or «, in the middle 

a word, d also before z or Zy p and b before n, ^, or «, v also after 

and the combinations 8t\ and st\ are lightened in various ways.'^ 
16 dental mutes are so breathless, that they do not suit the breath- 
g consonants except r, which from its frequent use as a vowel is an 
sier utterance ; the post-palatals have more breath ; labials do not 
it dentals. And o\ving to want of versatility of utterance, the tran- 
ions of utterance which are less easy are avoided. 
When r, /, or n is followed by y before a vowel it becomes ante- 
ilatal ; ^ but t, d, in the same case become ts, dz, in Old Slavonic, as 

has no f or (/, and then these become stj zd,^ because /, cZ, being 
omentary, while s, z, have duration, the change of action is less 
idden in uttering sty zd, than in uttering /*, dzy the tongue having 
me to move into the position for i and d during the latter part of 
16 utterance of s, z. But tyy dy, become also t\ 2, in Old Slavonic* 

T before a vowel, and following tr, dr, acts on t, d, through r, so 
lat they become st, zd.^ 

The transitions of utterance in /r/, fft, lit, are often eased by chang- 
ig A", (7, /?, to 5 ; and often k is dropped before ^ in a root.^ 

As Slavonic had no palatal. A;, f/, A, before e, e, i, », or before y 
►Bowed by a vowel, became /*, 2, 8, or f*, z, f , the latter being the 
uiier change ; "^ and these changes may take place when the conso- 
rt, instead of l^eing single, is followed by r.^ 

The dentals t\ r, «, become ante-palatal before the palatal vowels, 
'd before r, I ; si, zd, l)eforo y followed by a vowel may become st, 
•* There is sometimes an insertion of z, «, to facilitate the transi- 
>^ from one utterance to another ^® (178, 203). 
205. Slavonic has no nominal stems consisting of mere roots.^^ 
Miklosich gives 185 suffixes, which are used to form nominal stems, 
•^t of which are excessively abstract in their own significance. 
llie suffix, masculine -v., feminine -a, neuter -o (originally a), is 
'h primary and secondary, that is, used both with roots and with 
^Us. The signification of nouns substantive and adjective formed 
'^h -w is very various, as gray c^intus, liVedey simulator, plot'^y 
f*08, ostav'v, relictio, slaviy luscinia.^^ 

^t the root en<Ls in a or e, // or v is inserted before the suffix to 
^*d hiatus ; and -»* is dropped after y.^'^ 
^ the root ends in t, the i is either gimated to oy or left unchanged. 

^iklo«ich, i. pp. 295, 296. « Ibid. I. pp. 225-227, 296. 

i^id. i. p. 202. * Ibid. i. p. 219. » Ibid. i. p. 220. 

;^d. i. p. 238. ' i^jd. i. pp. 239, 240. « Ibid. i. p. 250. 

>id. i. pp. 276-279, 282, 283. »« Ibid. I. p. 283. 

^^d. iL p. 1. " Ibid, il pp. 2, 12. 
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In the latter case y or v is inserted before the suffix to avoid hi 
and -w is dropped after y.^ 

If the root ends in H (originally u or u), H becomes av or < 
remains. In the latter case H becomes u or v, and u is divided 
-w by y or vr 

If th(; root ends in I or r this is almost always raised to a/, ( 
aVf or, er, ir^ with this suffix. 

If the vowel in the middle of the root be \y i, tf, «, e, /, ,r, f, 
apt to be strengthened either by Guna or by being lengthen^ 
broadened.* 

If this suffix 1)0 attached to verbal stems ending in t or a, thL* 
a is sometimes dropped l)efore it.* But as a secondary suffix it is se 
found excej)t in the formation of composite stems, particularly \ 
which express possession ; and the ending of the compound is dn- 
before -w.^ 

The suffix -w (originally -xC) is hard to be distinguished from tli 
which corresponds to original -a, as already, in the oldest Slavonic 
fonuer oft(;n follows the declension of the latter.^ 

The suffix -» subjoined to roots forms masculine substantives ; 
subjoined to substantive stems, forms feminine collectives.® 

The suffix -u is both primary and secondary ; it often indiaitej 
feminine.^ 

Tlie remaining suffixes present no noteworthy feature except 
rich developm(?nt of subsidiary elements which they exhibit. 

206. Com]>ound nominal stems are distinguished from mere c 
tions of words into names of substantive ideas, by this, that 
former have only one accent, the latter may have more than one, \ 
member retaining its own.^® 

When noun (sul)stantive or adjective) is compounded with m 
final « or a of the first is replaced by o, final i by e, with few ox 
tions ; and to a final consonant of the first, o is subjoined. Tli 
maintains itself even where euphony would generally require e;^ 
is a composition vowel (163). 

In coalitions of noun with noun the ending of the first is regiiL 
dropped.^^ 

Compounds of a preposition with a noun following it, havi^ 
composition vowel, but take a suffix perhaps to give them combinaii*^ 

Often a com])(>und noim is resolved into its components ^ 
with the case ending ; and these are often separated by intervt-n 
words. ^^ 

The determining member generally goes first in compositions ! 
coalitions.^'* 

207. Tlie following are the case endings for the different stent 
nouns sul)stantive and adjective in the three numbers, the ease enJ 
being substituted for the stem ending : ^* 

^ Miklosich, ii. p. 3. ' Ibid. ii. p. 5. ' Ibid, ilpp^''^ 

* Ibid. ii. p. 15-40. « Ibid. ii. pp. 41, 47. • Ibid, ii pp^ A 

7 Ibid. ii. p. 53. 8 Ibid. ii. pp. 53, 54. » Ibid. iL pL » 

" Ibid. ii. p. 347. >» Ibid. ii. p. 349. » Ibid, ii p^ 401 

» Ibid. ii. p. 350. " Ibid. ui. p. 9-44. 
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ending 


-«(-«) 


'0, neut. 


1 

-a, mostly 
fem. 


! -h(-«) 


•i 


rV, fem. 


-fn^masa 


-er,fem^ 




-u 


-0 


-a 


-tt 


-* 


-tf 


-ff , 


• 

-t 


• • • 


-e 


-0 


-0 


•u 


-i 


-If 


-«it 


• 

-t 


9 . . 


-M 


-0 


-d 


-U 


-i 


-uve 


-ene 


-ere 


• • • 


-a 


-a 


-?f 


-u 


-i 


-uve 


-ene 


•ere 


• • • 


-u 


-u 


-i 


-ovi 


•i 


-uvi 


-eni 


-eri 


• • • 


'umi 
-e 


-umi 

-i 


-a 


-umi 
-u 


-imi 

• 

-I 


uviyd 
'Uvi 

•• 


•enmi 
•eni 


-eriyd 
-en 


.Voc., 

CU8. . 


I" 


'B 


-S 


-u 


• 

-I 


•uve 
-uvi 


-ene 
-eni 


-eri 


Loc. . 


'U 


-u 


-u 


-u 


-iyu 


'uviyu 


•eniyu 


-eriyu 
•eru 


Inatr. 


-uma 


•uma 


-ama 


-uma 


'imn 


-Mvama 


-emma 


-ej'imu 


, Voc 


m 

-t 


-a 


-tf 


-ore 


-iye 


-uve 


-ene * 


-ere 


*. . . 


-tf 


-a 


U 


U 


• 

•I 


-uve 


-ene 


-ere 


. . . 'U 

. . . -omu 


'U 

-omu 
•• 


-u 
-amu 

•• 


-ovu 
•umu 


-imu 


-UVU 

■• •• 

-uvamu 


-enu 
-enim 


-eru 
-erimu 


. . -a 


-u 


-ami 


-umi 

•• 


-imi 


'uvami 


•enimi 


-erimi 


• • • 


-ehu 


-ihu 


-ahu 


-uhu 


-ihu 


-uvahu 


-enM 
-enihu 


-erihu 



IS ending in -/ww, generally denoting inhabitants of places, drop 
the plural ; and those in yaninu generally follow in the plural 
sonantal stems, or, as one might infer from the accusative, the 
J.I 

adjective -ya stems make the vocative singular like the 
tive.'* 

inine -i stems make the instrumental singular in -tya, and the 
tive vocative plural in -i.^ 

<jr stems in -en or et make the nominative, vocative, accusative 
r in -^, those in -es make it in -o, and in the nominative 
[? accusative plural they all add -a.* 

The table on next page shows the declension of the pronouns.^ 
nominative accusative of the neuter of tu is to singular, <c dual, 
al ; of inoy is moye singidar, moy dual, moya plural. The 
ng cases of both are the same as the masculine. >'«, demon- 
relative, is declined as the y of moy, nominative accusa- 
giilar masculine being i.^ 

nominative accusative of the neuter of kuy is koye singular, 
kl, kaya neuter ; the remaining cases are the same as the 
ne. The nominative accusative of the feminine of kuy is 
iigidar, koi dual, kiiyS plural ; the remaining cases of the dual 
inil are the same as the niiusculine, and those of the singular 
e as feminine moyay putting k for in J 

lominative accusative of the neuter of 8i is se singular, si dual 
ral, the remaining cases the same as the masculine.® 



osich, iii. p. 14. 
iii. pp. 42, 43. 
, iii p. 50. 



« Ibid. Hi. p. 10-12. 
» Ibid. iii. p. 45-53. 
> Ibid. iii. p. 52. 



» Ibid. iii. p. 36. 

• Ibid. iU. pp. 48, 49. 
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3 nominative accusative of the neuter of visi is vise singular, visa 
. The nominative singular feminine of visi is visa, accusative 
ar feminine f»«a, nominative accusative plural feminine visS. 
remaining cases of the neuter singular and plural and of the 
ine plural, are the same as the masculine, those of the feminine 
lar are the same as feminine si with vi prefixed.^ 
). In the nominative singular of the noun, final s is dropped, 
preceding it has become «* ; in the neuter, final m is dropped, 
I preceding it has become o. Final a has become a ; and the 
endings w, u have become !*,?/; ya often becomes yt, iya 
les iy.'^ 

e vocative singular when different from the nominative reduces 
!, a to 0, while it raises the final vowel of the -i stems and -u 
. In Sanskrit also these stems strengthen the final vowel in 
ocative.3 

e m of accusative singular is dropped without leaving any trace 
t in the feminine -a stems ; the connective a changed to e 
ns in the consonantal stems, ^ 

the genitive singular also of the consonantal stems the connec- 
t changed to e remains while the s has been dropped. Final «» 
are raised to u and t ; as in Sanskrit the v and i are Gunated 
e s. The singular genitive ending -a of first and second declen- 
s deduced by Schleicher from aaya (aya^ a). To this Miklosich 
Jiat there are insuperable phonetic objections ; but he does not 
them. He considers that it represents the old ablative -at (4),^ 
le does not explain how the ablative with its comparatively 
range of use could have supplanted the genitive. The genitive 
lar of the feminine -a stems, which ends in -m, unless y precede 
I, when it ends in S, Miklosich deduces from -d(, which has 
rgone the same two changes in the present participle ; and this 
deduces from the old locative -iim.^ But as the long vowel 
ding the genitive s in Sanskrit in the plural caused it to 
lie 71 (9), by strengthening the sonancy and suggesting an easier 
^'e of the breatli, it may have here caused a tendency to a 
ir change, and the nasal would be favoured by the influence of 
ding y l^eing imfavourable to a guttural breathing. Bopp con- 
*<l n in the Sanskrit genitive plural to be occasioned by hiatus ; ^ 
■ a consonant was needed to avoid hiatus, how came the original 
Im' dropped ? lie deduced the Slavonic nasal in the genitive 
the original final s^ and compared the final ► in the plural and 
i»f the Greek verb^ where Sanskrit has s (66). 
e dative singular of first and second declension ends in -w, which, 
the Irish dative (111), is doubtless due k) an original b^ (184). 
)ther datives all take up t, corresponding to Sanskrit c. 
e instrumental singular ends in m«, as in Lithuanian ; and this 
iIK>nds to an original b'i. It is absorbed as a nasalisation by 

iklosich, iii. pp. 5 J, 53. ^ Ibid. iii. p. 2. ' Ibid. iii. p. 3. 

»id. iii. p. 4. * Bopp, Vtrgl. Gram., sects. 17 b, 246. 

• Ibid. sect. 271. 
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feminine -a. The feminine i stems, and also for the most part the 
feminine a stems,^ add to their stem ending in the instrumental 
singiihir ya, which is a pronominal element, as may be seen in the 
prr»nomiiial decleiii^ion. The instrumental relation is so strong an 
ehinient of thought that it coalesces with the concrete idea of ite 
o1>ject less readily than tlie more abstract case relations. The thought 
of it consequently elicits an abstract sense of the object as swk 
which is thought with attention directed to it ; and tlus mental act 
strengthened with a sense of the feminine gender is expressed byi 
pronominal element (Def. 7). 

A similar inHu(mco of the dative and instrumental relation^ ai^ 
they aie thought in the dual and plural, and of the locative reIati«D 
us thought in the plural, has strengthened the c- stem ending with a, 
and has strengthened the stem ending in the genitive locative dual of 
all the consonantal stems \vith t, which probably is pronominal (184). 
being needed because these stems are deficient in an abstract ohjectire 
part or su))stance after the attributive part (Def. 4). 

Tlic consonantal stems take i also in other cases as given above. 

Miklosich thinks the locative endings -*»rc, -ene, which are in tlw 
oldest sourc(?s, are perhaps genitive. Tlie ending -i is due to the 
coalesccnice of locative i with i added to the stem ending. Tb* 
locative -// of fourth dtjclension seems to be a reduction of -ort, whitfc 
(•(UTesj^onds to the Vedic locative ending of the u stems -an',- au«i th-* 
-e of th(* first three declensions to the coalescence of a and n with /. 

The nominative vocative accusative dual of the first declensi-'n 
corresponds, like the Zend -a, to Vedic -d (12). In the others iti* 
similar in its formation to the Sanskrit 

The genitive locative dual -u corresponds to Sanskrit -os; and in 
dative instrumental -jua to Sanskrit 'b(i/)d{7n). 

The nominative plural of first declension has -» corresponding t^ ■? 
in the Sanskrit pronouns ; that of second declension -a to San?krii 
-d(7ii) ; that of third declension is same as genitive singular -« of ■^« 
corresponding lik(» this to Sanskrit -as ; the -e of the others corresp^*Di 
to Sanskrit -as. 

Th(i accusative plural has dropped -iw ; the genitive pluial hi* 
i-educed -^~i.m to « ; the dative plural has reduced -b'ycu to -!»■ ; ^ 
instrumental plural has reduced -bUs to -mi, the first and wcow 
declension absorbing -???/' into u; the locative plural has -^«forA 
preceded by r in first and second declension, as in Sanskrit 

210. The stems of the personiU pronouns receive remarkable fUi- 
tions ; Mcy sehe correspond probably to Sanskrit tava, sava; bulK,'' 
cannot, and the.sc show that inS, mene involves a distinct prononiiB" 
el(;nient ne (155). Perhaps the heavier ending of the dative, locain^ 
and instrunientid singular weakened me-y so that under the inflceflrt 
of // following it it became mn. In the instrumental singular tfcf 
stt'uis seem to l)e strengthened with yo, and their a lengthened •»* 
(!onij)osition, which seems to have affected also ta and «a; -m*" 
absorlx'-cL 



Miklosich, iii. p. 6. ' Bopp, Yeigl. Grain., Mct iMl 
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le nominative dual of first person has taken up i ; that of the 

id, and the accusative dual of both, have a corresponding to 

nal a. Is there more distinction of the individuals in i as 

essing juxtaposition than in a as expressing extension ? 

16 nominative plural -u corresponds perhaps to original -as, like 

;ive singular third declension ; ti corresponds to te, the accusative 

il to -ans, 

le datives singular mt, ti, si, the genitives singular mS, U, sS, and 

iccusatives plural nu, vu, are enclitic. The latter are used also for 

iative.^ 

1 the demonstrative pronouns the genitive ending -go is probably 
onominal element ga corresponding to Sanskrit g'd,^ and this is 
3ded by the composition vowel, changed, however, to e by y pre- 
ig it. The dative ending -mu is the dative of original sma ; ^ 
the feminine pronouns take -sya, whose genitive -syds is represented 
/i. Before the case endings beginning with m the stems take 
•obably from the y which originally followed the 6* which m 
I'sents (11). 

be genitive plural -sdm became -h^, and as it was thus reduced 
►st to the same form as the locative -ih^ (4), the i also was taken 

the latter. 
.1. The adjectives, except the possessive adjectives (223), may be 
ned, as in Lithuanian, in composition with y^, the adjective 
ig the case endings as well as yv, or being prefixed in its stem 
. The latter takes place in all the cases whose ending begins 

a consonant.^ 

le comparative of adjectives is formed by the suffix -iy«« (5), to 
h -//« is added, except in the nominative singular masculine 
neuter. If the stem ending w of the adjective is dropped before 
comparative element, this becomes -iyvsy^i or -y^syy- ; if not, it 
jsces with i of the comparative element into e,^ 
le comparative serves also in the Slavonic languages for super- 
e, being then accompanied in the younger languages, and some- 
s also in Old Slavonic, by a strengthening particle.^ 
l2. The numerals for 3 and 4, triye, feturiye when masculine, are 
ned as plurals of masculine i stems, those for 5 to 10 end in -U, and 
leclined as feminines in the three numbers.* 
le ordinal of 3 is formed with -ti, those of 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, with -f«, 

2 of 7, 8 with -mtt, but they are all declined in composition with 
(151, 225). 

.3. The verbs have a present stem and a non-present or infinitive 
. Tlie latter is in some verbs : 

primary, i.e., the mere root. Other verbs form the infinitive stem 

a suftix ; of which suffixes there are five, nd, e, i, a, ua (ova).^ 

. The stems formed with net subjoined to a root are transitive or 

nsitive, many of them passive ; some of them can drop the 

klotich, iii. p. 46. ' Ibid. iii. p. 47. ' Ibid. iii. p. 55. 

id. ii. p. 322. * Bopp, Vergl. Gram., ii. lect. 806. 

klosicb, iii. pp. 35, 37. ^ Bopp, Vergl. Gram., ii. sect. 322. 

B Miklosich, ii. p. 420. 
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suffix. If the root forms also an e stem, the nd stem is distmguj 
from this by perfectivity. The de verbal nd stems are perfective (I 
the denominative passive.^ Miklosich considers that -nd corresp 
to Sanskrit -nUy Greek -n;, Gothic -w, and that the nasal of a • 
from an older H ; before a vowel the a, like il, becomes op.* 

IIL The primary e stems, i.e., those formed from roots, 
generiilly neuter and durative. If the root forms also an t stem • 
a stem, the e stem is passive. 

The denominative e stems are durative of inchoative, and si^ 
to become what the noun denotes.^ 

To -€ corresponds Sanskrit -ya^ which, according to Miklosich, ; 
have become first -ay, then -c?/, also Latin -€, Gothic -at,* 

IV. The i stems are all denominative, according to Miklosich, 
generally durative, their signification being causative, either tran^ 
or reflexive.^ But he says that when a primary stem and an i 
belong to the same root, the latter is causative of what the fo 
signifies. The radical vowel is gunated as in Sanskrit, and -i c 
spends to Sanskrit -aya, 

^Miklosich thinks that in Sanskrit, and in all the other languag 
the family, the causative was formed on a verbal noun to whicl 
first a of aya belonged, the causative element being -ya,^ 

Amongst the i stems there are also some intensives and diminuti 

V. The a stems are either primary or deverbal or denomina 
The primary and denominative are durative unless they have a pr 
The deverbal are iterative. When the latter are formed on primary's 
the radical vowel is strengthened, but with a different vowel iiici 
from that of the nominal ^ stems.® The -a of the denominati 
stems corresponds to Sanskrit -aya, the stem ending of the noun h 
dropped. The deverbal a stems, in the strengthening of the ni'i 
vowel and in their meaning, approach in some degree to the Shii> 
intensives. Even j)rimary verbs take this -a, which, however, v 
some deverbals and denominatives, they keep only in the infiuiii 
No class of verbs includes so many intensives and diminutives as 
a class. *^ 

The combination sk is properly in Slavonic one of those eleme 
by which roots are determined. It remains accordingly through all i 
verbal forms ; thus i to go, iska to seek, pi to sing, piska to sing ^ 
the flute.ii 

VI. The ova stems are all secondary, deverbal or denomlDati' 
The suffix consists of u and a, u arising, according to Miklosich, f^ 
the nominal « stems, which correspond to the Sanskrit a sterna a^ 
spreading from them to others, and a being imperfective (227). 

The diminutive of these is formed with -kovUf -kiva}^ 
214. From the infinitive stem, the aorist is formed either l»y*ii 
joining to it, if it end in a consonant, the short person endings, 

1 Miklosich, ii. pp. 421, 423. ' Ibid, il p. 429. 

=» Ibid. ii. p. 430 ; iv. p. 296. * Ibid. iL pp. 458, « 

s Ibid. ii. p. 435. « Ibid. ii. p. 451 ; iv. p. 297. ^ Ibid. ii. p. 452. 

8 Ibid. ii. pp. 454, 469. » Ibid. ii. p. 468. " Ibid, il p. 470. 

Ji Ibid. ii. p. 480. 12 iiji^jL ii. p. 486. 
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nective vowel e being inserted, which, however, is different from 
suffixed -€ of the present, or by subjoining s (27) to it if it end in 
onsonant, before which ^, d, z, 8, are dropped, and the vowel 
ingthened for compensation, and b is dropped without such com- 
Lsation ; the 8 may become h ; r and Z, mr and mZ, at the end of a 
n are treated as vowels. These two formations are peculiar to the 
I Slavonic and Servian. 

n the latest form of the aorist, which is common to all the Slavonic 
guages, the s, which becomes h between vowels, is joined to a 
sonantal stem by a connective vowel o, which in the loss of the 
son endings of second and third singular became e. This o 
jresses the remotion of the past. The stems which end in -nd 
ceded by a consonant, sometimes change nd before h to o,^ 
f the verbal stem end in a vowel, the later aorist coincides with 
earlier, as the s of the latter is h between vowels, and the vowel 
joined to the stem in the former is replaced by the final vowel of 
stem. 

rhe future subjoins 8y (26) to the infinitive stem, but is formed 
y by the verb bu.^ 

rhe first past participle active is formed with the suffix s, the 
md with -Zw, used only as a predicate. The former is declined as 
ling in -«^y!f, except in nominative singular masculine and neuter 

rhe past participle passive is formed with -erm or -tv. 
rhe infinitive is formed with -Zt, rarely -Zw, the supine with -t^ ; ^ 
might be a locative case or a genitive, more likely, according to 
klosich, a dative, -Z« an accusative. 

515. The present stem adds to the infinitive stem the suffix e (o), 
ich corresponds to the Sanskrit conjugational vowel a. 
^ome verbs do not take this e. And the i stems and the primary 
tems take the suffix only in first singular present as o, ftobably 
Mjalesced in the other parts with the stem ending into i. Some 
bs and classes of verbs have i before the e, as in Latin cupio, 
1 in Greek x^a^w (xgay/w).* 

The present stem in some classes of verbs receives also internal 
inge, in the strengthening or nasalisation of the radical vowel, or 
t^mal addition, either -t, wliich Miklosich considers euphonic for 
5 prevention of hiatus, or -d, which he connects with the root de, 
nskrit d*fl (159, 192), or reduplication, which, however, is found 
only two verbs, da to give, and de^ (189). 

From the present stem is formed the imperfect, by lengthening the 
^^nt suffix e to ^ to express the going on in past time, and sub- 
iing h or ah, h being same as « of the aorist, and becoming 
>honically s before connective e ; the imperative by adding the old 
ative t; the present participle active by adding -rit to o, the pro- 
ved present vowel by which it is al)8orbed into ^, if y precedes, 
> H Aiier any other consonant ; and the present participle passive 

Miklosich, ii. pp. 487, 488. » Ibid. ii. p. 488. 

Ibid. ii. pp. 328, 488, 489 ; iv. pp. 817, 844. * Ibid. ii. p. 489-491. 

» Ibid. ii. pp. 491, 41)2. 
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by the suffix -vm subjoined to t or o ^ as the vowel of the pres 
according to the ending of the stem. 

The present participle passive is used also as an adjective in 
sense of Latin adjectives in 'bilis.^ 

216. The person endings of the present tense are : 

aingalar. duaL pluraL 

1st -Wi -ve ->»1! 

2d -H 4a 4e 

3d -^ -te -n/« 

Those of the other tenses are : 

singular. dnaL plural 

1st -7?l -VS -TO« 

2d s 4a 4e 

3d 4 4e 'iU 

The nasal of first singular and third plural of both sets is abeorbe 
by preceding vowel, and if this be e it becomes d. 

The ending 4^ of third singular present is often dropped, •f'c 
third plural less frequently. Very seldom -mi is found instead c 
-mi. The -<« of third singular is from -/», 4%, The first dual is rare! 
'Va instead of ve.^ 

The dual person endings, 4a^ 4e, were originally used without di' 
tinction of gender ; but afterwards -ta came into use for the thir 
person as well as for the second, and in later writings, when the sul 
ject was a feminine or neuter noun, the dual person ending becam 
te or te in conformity with the final e of the noun * (220). 

Verbs, whose stem ends in a vowel and has no ;stem suffix, sonw 
times have 4v: for 4 in the third singular of the short persons; 
generally -8 and 4 are dropped, and -^ is absorbed as a nasidisation.' 

Old Slavonic knows nothing of the lengthening of the conjugati<^ib 
vowel e (Sanskrit a) in the first singular dual and plural which i 
found in Sanskrit (17). But in the Slavonic past tenses the lip 
singular, dual, and plural takes before it o, corresponding to % th 
first person being reduced from -om to -««. This vowel distinguisb^ 
the past in the simple aorist from the present, there being no di' 
tinction in the second and third dual and second plural. Itmu*^ 
express a sense of the past, which is so often expressed by a ; aod i 
indicates that the sense of the past is stronger with the first pers^ 
than with the others. 

In tlie aorist -seiit^ -herd of the third plural become respective!; 

217. There are also compound tenses in Old Slavonic expressed b 
the participles with tenses of auxiliary verbs. 

A perfect active is expressed by the past participle in -/«, and tl 
present of the verb ye«, to be, a pluperfect by the same with t| 
imperfect of bu^ to be. This participle without yes has an acfr: 
signification. 

« Ibid. iv. p. Wi 
■ IWd. iii p. 6i 



^ Miklosich, ii. p. 493 ; iii. p. 95. 
» Ibid. iii. pp. 63, 64. * Ibid. iii. p. 67. 

Ibid. iii. p. 98-124. ^ ibid. Ui. pp. 80, 98-124. 
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uture active is expressed by the present of the perfective verbs, 
5 infinitive with the present either of ime habere, of nat^in inci- 
)r of hoie velle ; a future exactum by past participle in -h with 
it of bad eintreten ; a conditional or ideal by the same participle 
lorist of hu, the past expressing the ideal as absent from actu- 
A passive is expressed by the active with reflex object «^, or 
J passive participles with parts of the verbs bu, huva, bad, yes.^ 
. Slavonic, like Lithuanian (180), takes up into the root ele- 

of thought expressed by modifications of its vowels, and these 
cations involve more steps of vowel increase than there are in 
rit, which has only Guna and Vriddhi.^ 

. Slavonic has a weak comparative sense of substantive objects 
3ect of their qualities, so that qualities are apt to be thought not 
ectives with comparison of the substantive object (Def. 6), but 
miselves as substantives, either in apposition to the substantive 
ich they belong, or connected with it by the copulative conjunc- 
•r by prepositions.* And for the same reason adjectives are apt 
used substiintively, the general noun being dropped because the 
of comparison which involves it is faint.^ 

stract nouns often denote persons, the attribute which is used to 
late the persons being abstracted as a substantive instead of 
ng in their substance.^ 

attribute cannot in Slavonic be predicated of an adjective used 
mtively, because tliere being no article with the adjective, this 
3t sufficient substance to support the copula as its subject, and a 
intive is needed for that purpose. 

? sense of possession is so strong that the thought of the pos- 
is wont to enter into the idea of what l)elongs to him, distinguish- 

from other objects of the same name, so as to be expressed by 
jective agreeing with it {Hedoi'ea conjux), instead of by a substan- 
overned by it in the genitive case, or through a preposition.^ 
? comparative sense of verbs seems to be weaker than that of 
uitives, so that instead of an adverb there is often an adjective 
ng witli the subject.^ 

). The analogy of the ending e of the nominative plural feminine 
itroduced in some places in New Slavonic a feminine form 7«e, 
• the plural of the first and second personal pronouns ; just as the 
I>erson ending of third dual of verbs has taken a feminine and 
r form (e in the later remains of Old Slavonic^ (216). 
iiinine nouns may have been sometimes used originally to denote 
IS of the male sex, an<l masculines of the female sex, the designa- 
x'ing thought as a subordinate thing belonging to a man, or 

in(lo])endent thing belonging to a woman (Def. 16). And 

originally masculine may l>ecome feminine, because their stem 
g generally belongs to feminine nouns, and the reason of its 
al use has been lost. The sense of gender prevails over the 

ikloMch, iv. p. 808. ^ Ibid. iii. pp. 127, 128. » Ibid. ii. Einl. p. xx. 

id. iv. p. 3-5. * Ibid. iv. p. 25-31. • Ibid. iv. p. 6. 

id. iv. p. 7-16. « Ibid. iv. p. 16. » Ibid. iv. p. 20. 
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analogy of the stem ending in many names of cities which are feminine 
though they end in -m.^ 

In the later languages, many masculine suhstantives aie in the 
plural thought as neuter aggregates, and sometimes neuter plunls 
have feminine adjectives. In Old Slavonic, neuters iu -o when used 
of persons take -e in the vocative singular like masculines in -i. 
There are no substantives of common gender.* 

Slavonic, like Teutonic, shows in its use of the neuter a tendency 
to drop the element of living force (164). Thus when an adjective, 
or participle, or pronoim refers to substantives of different gender or 
whose gender is not noted, it is neuter (194), unless two substantives 
1)0 closely connected with each other, when it agrees in gender, some- 
times with one, sometimes with the other, the gender of one having 
prevailed over that of the other in the close connection of the twa* 
\Vhen the subject denotes a multitude the predicate is neuter vithoat 
respect to the gender of the subject.* 

In the weakening of the sense of gender, the masculine foims 
being more frequently used, tended to prevail over the feminine ; and 
in the dative dual and plural, in which there is great similarilj 
between the two genders, the feminine substantive is not nnfre- 
quontly connected with a masculine adjective. In the plural also, in 
which the substantive idea is less distinct, the past participle in-9^ii 
often masculine, though belonging to a feminine noun ; and in nuoj 
of the languages the participle in -Zh has in the plural only masculine 
forms. ^ It is prol)ably for a similar reason that in the later langotf^ 
a neuter noun in the accusative not unfrequently has a mascoline 
ailjectivc.^ 

221. Old Slavonic has the dual number in all inflected dnssesof 
words through all cases and persons, and uses it whenever two thingi 
are spoken of, independently of the numeral two^ or the adjectiw 
hoth. The same is true more or less of New Slavonic and Old 
Servian and Xew Servian, while the other Slavonic languages poflB* 
at present only some dual forms with which the thought of duality ii 
no longer connected.^ 

New Slavonic, however, has in most places lost the nominative loi 
tho genitive lociitive of the dual of the first and second peiwnJ 
pronouns.® 

Tlic ])lural is frequently expressed by collectives, the attribotiw 
nature (I)ef. 4) of the individual being lost in that of the aggregi^ 
And many substantives are used in the singular for the plural, isj^ 
they W(?re collectives, the individual not being distinguished. Bat in 
the later Old Slavonic and in the living Slavonic languages coUectiw* 
are not uiifrec^uently used in the plural. The plural or the collectiw 
of tlio inhabitants is used to denote the country .• 

Substantives which denote a continuous material without in^ 
vidual liniitfition (193), and abstract substantives, may be plunL* 

> Miklosich. iv. p. 21-21. =» Ibid. iv. pp. 25, 35. » Ibid. iv. pp. 5S,>i 

< Ibid. iv. p. 54. « Ibid. iv. pp. 36, 37. • Ibid. iv. p. Ji 

7 Ibid. iv. p. 40. » Ibid. iv. p. 41. » Ibid. iv. p. 41-45. 

1" Ibid. iv. p. 46. 
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indicates a weakness in the thought of the common attributive 
e, so that it fails to come out clear of the individual objects 
in the formation of the idea. The singular of yeliko otfo; may 
g to a plural noun, the individual being lost sight of.^ 
rbs and adjectives are generally connected in the plural with 
lar collectives,^ the reference which they involve making the 
of substance more distinct. 

t unfrequently the verb is used reverentially in the plural with 
^ar subject.^ 

2. The first four cardinal numbers are adjectives, and agree with 
substantive in gender, number, and case.^ Those for 5 to 10 are 
line collective substantives, and govern what is numbered in the 
ve plural.* This accords with a weak sense of the individual. 

e attribute of the cardinals 5 to 10 was originally feminine 
lar, but afterwards neuter.^ "So great," &c., are adjectives 
ing with noun ; "so many," &c., are singular neuters ; sometimes, 
ver, they too agree with nouns. ^ 

3. The third personal pronoun has in the nominative the stem 
n the other cases yu ; in Bulgarian it has tu throughout.*^ 

e Slavonic languages have not developed an article carried out 
letely in its applications ; ® though in the oldest writings there is 
tide ize used in imitation of the Greek ; and the Slovenians and 
T and Lower Servians, from living in close connection with 
lans, have, especially in the cities, developed an article out of fw, 
b, however, the present written language strives to banish.® 
lose adjectives which involve least comparison with a general idea 
A take the suffixed article (211). Such are in general the posses- 
adjectives (219) which denote relation with another noun without 
1 sense of distinction from the general one, and the past participle 
e, as it belongs so subjectively to its substantive.^^ Adjectives 
used predicatively are not apt to take the suffixed article, ^^ for the 
ence is not so much to other things as to realisation in the sub- 
The suffixed adjective came more and more into use in course 
ne.^^ 

!4. The Slavonic languages have two negative particles, a simple 
live 71^, and a stronger negative wi, which has taken up i to 
igthen it. ^2 xhe particle we is usually written in one word with 
.'erb,^^ and often when thus prefixed changes its meaning to the 
site.^* With similar effect it unites as prefix with a noun.^* 
le negative pronouns require a negative with the verb,^^ for the 
tive of the pronoun does not sufficiently affect the verb. 
15. Prepositions are not unfrequently repeated before each of the 
Is standing in the relation. ^^ 
le comjwirative of the adjective is in many of the languages not 

liklosich, iv. p. 46. ' Ibid. iv. p. 48. ^ \\y\^^ jy. p. 51. 

bid. iv. p. 53. * Ibid. iv. p. 55. • Ibid. iv. p. 69. 

bid. iv. p. 70. 8 Ibid. iv. p. 125. » Ibid. iv. pp. 125, 126. 

bid. iv. p. 130. ^» Ibid. iv. pp. 134, 136. ^^ Ibid. iv. p. 170. 

bid. iv. p. 171. ^* Ibid. iv. p. 173. » Ibid. iv. p. 175. 

bid. iv. p. 188. »' Ibid. iv. p. 252. 
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declined, so as to agree in case vnth its noun,^ the comparison vhirh 
it expresses withdrawing it from close connection with the noun 
(151). For this reason also it takes -^v to form the connection (211)i 
On the other hand, some adjectives are not declined because their 
stem coaleiicos with the substantive. And sometimes substantives 
iu apposition j)artly coalesce, and the last only takes the case 
ending.^ 

The genitive singular takes the place of the accusative singular in 
masculine substantives denoting living objects, but less frequentlj in 
the older language thim in the later. The genitive may take the 
place of the accusative in the plural also of adjectives, participles, and 
pronouns.^ The object, when strongly thought in its own idea, is 
only partially thought as ()])ject, and the act or relation is thought 
as alTecting only part of it. 

The accusiitive is often governed by nouns derived from tranaitire 
verbs.^ 

In ntjgative sentences transitive verbs govern the genitive inste*i 
of the accusative ; * for it is not the action as affecting the object that 
is denied, but the noun is the object of the denial of the action; the 
latter is denied of or from the former. 

2\eut(?r pronouns often are accusative in negative sentences inst«d 
of genitiv(?s,'* perhaps Ixicause they fall in more closely to the Terbil 
idea so as to be negatived along with it 

Th(^ fundamental idea of the instrumental case is that along which 
the action takes place (10) ; it expresses not oidy the instrument^ hut 
also how often and how much, and the direction or manner of i 
process.^ 

226. Th(j passive is expressed in Slavonic by active forms of nenttf 
verbs (213), by the reflexive constraction with the reflexive ohj«^ 
jiot separate as wh(?n it denotes a reflex action, but enclitic, or by ^ 
l)articiples -///»{, -env, -^/, with an auxiliary, verb'' (217). MiADe 
verbs also are expressed with the enclitic reflexive object* Often the 
rc^flexive object is dropped without the verb becoming transitive.' Id 
Russian at j)resent the reflexive object follows the verb, but in ihf 
other languages, as formerly in Russian, it precedes. ^^ 

227. Verl)s are distinguished as im|)erfective or perfective; lli? 
foniier being thought duratively in the process, or iteratively, the 
latter being thouglit in the accomplishment (213). Iterative verh^ 
which are regularly formed with the Btoui suffix a, may take a second 
a U) form iterativ(\s of iteratives, hiatus being of course prevenw 
(204); when negatived, iterative verbs not ordy express negation* 
the iteration, l)ut not unfrequently a more emphatic negation of the 
simple verb, the negative affecting «ich instance in the iteratiiA 
Perfcfctive verbs may l)e perfective of the momentary or of the to 
tive, or of the iterative. ^^ 

» Mikl.wich. iv. p. 342. « Ibid. iv. pp. 370, 495. » Ibid. iv. p. 87«. 

* Ibid. iv. p. 498. • Ibid. iv. p. 500. 

* Ibid. iv. pp. 683, 688, 703, 726. ' Ibid iv. pp. m** 
8 Ibid. iv. p. 266. » Ibid. iv. p. 270. »• Ibid. iv. p. 271. 

" Ibid. iv. pp. 274, 276, 279, 280. 
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; unprefixed verbs there are two forms, a perfective and a 
)r a durative and an iterative ; of others there are three 
•fective, durative, and iterative ; of many there are four 
fectives of two kinds, a durative and an iterative, or a per- 
lurative, an iterative, and an iterative of an iterative. The 
s often unexpressed, being involved in different applications, 
forms are perfective or im perfective, according to difference 
I ; and many verbs can be used in the same meaning either 
y or imperfectively. The same forms are often perfective 
stive, according to difiference of accentuation or quantity of 

Brfective form of a verb has gone out of use, it is replaced 
>erfective, and this goes out of use as such ; and an imper- 
le out of use is supplied, an iterative by a durative, and a 
y an iterative. A simple iterative gone out of use as such 
by a double iterative, which serves also for a durative. A 
is often got by giving a prefix to the durative form. A 
!8 either direction or perfectivity,^ the prefix carrying the 
e end of the process. 

-ative verbs of the fifth and sixth classes (213), generally 
rative by getting a prefix,^ the prefix having the effect of 
ip the iteration into the duration expressed by final a; 
j{ them become perfective of iterative, especially with na- 
- which expresses extension.* 

Old and New Slavonic, and in Upper and Lower Servian, 

dual when the subject denotes two things, whether they 

each other or not. With two or more subjects in the 

le verb is respectively dual or plural. If a collective sub- 

^ persons or has taken the place of the plural, the verb is 

e ])resent tense of durative verbs is not unfrequently used 
ire signification, to express the future more vividly.^ 
ctly present is going on and is therefore durative ; and a 
rfective is present only in anticipation, as a future, or as 
come at any time.^ If a past tense precede, a present per- 
y Ix; thought from the standpoint of the past ; and in the 
ages it is so used as historical present.® 
ian the second plural person ending is sometimes added to 
ural of the j)resent to refer the verb to tlie speaker and to 
er jiersons, who are addressed as with a call for co-operation.* 
K'rative (optative, 215) is sometimes used to express a sup- 
>ncession, or condition ; and its second person singular may 
icn thought from the standpoint of a past tense preceding it 
a quickly passing fact generally thought Jis in past time, 
L of this fact being, as it were, commanded in the second 



iv. p. 280-282. 2 Ibid. iv. p. 285-287. 

). 317, 332. * Ibid. iv. p. 331. » Ibid. iv. pp. 765, 76tJ. 

771. ^ Ibid. iv. pp. 772, 776. » Ibid. iv. p. 778. 

" Ibid. iv. p. 781. 
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person singular to realise it. Such a fact is also expressed by the 
stem of many verba, and thought in present^ past, or futura^ 

The imperative is sometimes used in dependent clauses genenDj 
after a question, in which use it is rather an optative or potential than 
an imperative, oiff$a o d^affoi ? ynonatrabo voids quern timeati^.^ 

The past particii)les btdo, buvalo, of the verbs bti (Sans. Vu), bm 
(durativo), when comiected 'with a present put it in the past.' 

The present participle active has often a passive meaning, the nM 
being thought as belonging adjectively to its object (167).* AnJ 
there is a form in -stCy which Miklosich thinks might be a neut^ 
a(5cusative of this participle, which is used like a gerund (167).^ B« 
pjissive participle is often replaced by an adjective, the action of ew 
thing on another being thought as qualifymg the latter.* 

230. In Slavonic that which the subject realises is more extennl 
than in Teutonic. Slavonic thinks the verb more in the exteml 
process of accomplishment, so that the subjectivity is carried to tk 
end of the process in the perfective verbs; and doing or being ttO 
end or aim in the infiuitive retains its comiection with the sulstutiit 
whi(;h has it for an aim ; whereas the infinitive has well nif^ krt 
that connection in Teutonic (168). The infinitive is so rerliilii 
Slavonic that it is contrary to the genius of the language to govern ii I' 
with a preposition.'' When the substantive to which the infiniti« 
belongs in Slavonic is different from the subject of the principal wA 
it is j)ut, not in the accusative, as in Latin and Greek, but in tk 
<lative (cf. Thucyd. i. 62, t^otn iT/nj^J*) ; the infinitive, according* 
Miklosich, depending on the verb and the dative on the infiniliTt' 
This view of the construction of the infinitive leads Miklosich to dflf 
tliat in Slavonic or I-.atin the infinitive can ever be really n«dif* 
nominative.^ Ikit we know that in English the infinitive, wit^^f 
Ixifore it, can really be thought as a nominative to a verb, e,g.,^^ 
is gain. The infinitive is not necessarily dependent on a princi|J 
verb, but may be abstracted as an aim attributed to a substantireft 
pressed or understood, in which attribution thought passes fron Ai J* 
infinitive to the substantive to which the aim is attributed. Tk 
latter, therefore, does depend on the infinitive through a sense of ittfr 
bution, and in Slavonic is in the dative as that to which the attrilwtki| 
is made (73). That the infinitive does in, this way govern the su 
tive to which it l>el()ngs is j>roved by the analogy of the verbal 
(see below), which plainly does govern its noim. The infinitive u 
aim can express a wisli, purpose, or command as well as an objectoi 
V4»rl) or of a no\m of action ; and as a dative it can express a 
or circumstance in proximity to which a realisation takes place,** 
infinitive active can take the place of a passive infinitive^* (167^ 

The 8upin{» expresses in many of the Slavonic languages the 
olyect of verbs of motion.^^ 



1 Miklosich, iv. pp. 782, 794, 798. « Ibid. iv. p. 798. « Ibid. if-F^ 

* Tbid. iv. p. 821. » Ibid. iv. p. 828. • IWd.i».^^ 

' Ibid. iv. p. 872. 8 Ibid. iv. p. 870. » IbkL iT.pif 

" Ibid. iv. pp. 846, 849. 850, 852-861. " Ibid. iv. pp. 858, 874. 
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verbal substantive signifying the being or doing is formed from 
jrbs by adding -lye to the stem of the past passive participle, so 
its stem ending is -iiyey -eniye. It is declined through all the 
of the singular number, and like the infinitive takes the subject 
ing or doing in the dative. Like the infinitive, also, it may take 
►lace of the passive, and in Old Slavonic it governs its object like 
nite verb. It may be governed by a preposition, and is qualified 
1 adjective.^ 

ARMENIAN. 

1. The Armenian language has lived through three periods, 
ly distinguished from each other. The first extends to the 
ining of the fifth century of the Christian era, and contained, 
ding to later Avriters, a considerable number of literary works, 
ly historical, of which only a few fragments remain. This first 
d had its alphabet, and a greater richness of forms than the sub- 
;nt period, but its articulations cannot be recovered. The second 
d reaches from the fifth to the twelfth century, and includes the 
cal writers of Armenia. It begins with the introduction of a 
alphabet by Mesrob, arranged after the Greek, and founded 
ipally on the letters of the first period. The third period begins 
the twelfth century. It added to the alphabet two letters, o and 
i varied considerably from the second period in pronunciation 
in the use of the grammatical forms. It is the language of the 
id or classical period that will be studied here.^ 

2. The Armenian alphabet has eight t- consonants, of some of 
ii it is difficult to distinguish the nature. Their utterance is thus 
sented, /, (s, dy dZy tsh, dah, dsh analogous to tsh in form, and next 
ne after it in order ; c?8, dsh, dsh analogous to ds in form, and next 
ne after it in order. They may, ])erhaps, taken in this order, be 
ded as t, /*, d, d\ /, /', (/, (/', though not properly distinguished as 
in sf>eaking. And then the Armenian ali)habet would contain the 
v^ing consonants : A*, 1c or q\ g, g\ t, /*, d, (T, t, f, d, d\ dy p, p*, 
Kj y varying to A, ^, z, s^ 2, r, Wy r, /, f, w, /n, to which in the third 
i of the language was added /. The vowels are : a, e, <?, «, t, o, 
itten (n\ and to these was added in the third period o ; in the 
ning of a word 6 is pronounced w6y and e is pronounced yi. 
concurrent vowels preserve each its full value, except that i 
e a is pronounced //, and there are the diphthongs at, mi, aw, and 
At the beginning of a word or syllable y is pronounced A, and at 
nd of a word it lengthens a or o preceding it. The aspirate g* is 
r>logically akin to /, r. It takes the place of X in the alphabet 
in writing Greek words, but it is pronounced gh. It probably 
i?ponded originally to the I of the Slavonic and Tartar languages 
. The modern Armenians pronounce g^ d, b, as k, t, p^ and k, t, 

g, dy b ; this looks as if they used for both an intermediate 
ince which seems to transpose them ; but Lepsius says that there 

Miklosich, iv. p. 877-880. ' Lauer, Grum. Arm., pp. I, 2. 
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is an actual interchange of pronunciation. The accent is on the Itft 
syllable.^ 

233. There is no grammatical gender or dual number. 

The Armenian noun has the peculiarity that in the nominathf, 
accusative, and vocative singular, the final vowel of the stem, if it end 
in a vowel, and if it end in a consonant the vowel preceding tint 
consonant is dropped, and a similar tendency ap()ears in those cm 
in the plural also. It is as if in the other cases the case reiiM 
strengthened tlie thought of the substance (Def. 4), referring ntherti 
that part of the idea than to the whole, and consequently strenglhened 
the stem ending which involved that element; while in the nonuDitive, 
accusative, and vocative, the weak case relation and the subetiwe 
tended to be absorbed into the substantive idea, and the stem ending 
to be weakened. The dropping of the vowel of the last syllable ofta 
renders necessary the insertion of a vowel, generally t or u befurefte 
consonant, which is then at the end, to facilitate its utterant«. M 
an i or u alrciidy before that consonant, when a final vowel lialwi 
droi)[)ed, is apt to be lengthened to e or w\ in the aorist participle ad 
other stems ^ to Sa; which seems to indicate a strengthening of Ab 
residue of the stem by the absorption of the substance or case relitk* 
Stems which end in u often when they drop u take f instead of it 

Some stems which end in o, t, or u change this vowel to a in tk 
instrumental singular and in the oblique cases of the pluraL Thisi 
is probably pronominal and arthritic (Def. 7), the instrumentil reb- 
tion being so strong as not to combine wiUi these stems withoot tB 
help, and the indeliniteness of the individuals in the plural pendeffl( 
its help necessary with the oblique relations. 

This view of the nature of this a is confirmed by the fact that tta 
only stems which have -a in all the oblique cases, singular and plonl 
are proper nanuis, and that even the female names formed with -ih 
take -rt, changing the i before a to y. Proper names are so cona* 
that they do not take up an element of relation so readily as comnw 
nouns iy. 60), and are therefore more apt to use an arthritic «• 
nective (l)(jf. 7). But in other nouns also the vowel i or «, vbiAii 
at the end of tlui fuller form of their stem, may bo connectiTe, w 
may l)y its addition weaken the vowel of the last syllable of tk 
stem. 

If a stem end in o, which is preceded by y, the y liecomes r. ft 
original stem ending was -///-/, and this became -vii ; but when the li 
dropjMHl or changed to a the y returns. 

Of stems ending in a vowel, most of those which have a guttarf 
or dental before the final vowel end in f. 

The stems which end in a consonant end in //*, i\ or w. 

Stems which end in 7* or r have in their full form e before the » 
c(msonant, those in n have a or t. Those in -in change it to-a» 
the instrumental singular and the oblique cases of the plural, the 
stantive idea being thcnight in these cases principally in its substia* 
and that part l)eing consequently strengthened in expression. S<^^ 



^ Lauer, p. 3-6 ; Lepsiu.^, Standard Alphabet, p. 133. 
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B8 final n is dropped after another consonant in the reduced 
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34. The nominative singular is the reduced stem ; the nominative 
ral takes -A:', which is generally added immediately to the reduced 
n of the vocalic stems, but those which end in tt, particularly those 
ch in the reduced stem change w to ^, are apt to retain u in the 
linative plural, and to insert n between u and k\ The nominative 
ral of stems which end in a consonant sometimes join A;* immedia- 
y to the reduced stem, as all those in -Oivn ('touj), sometimes to the 
er stem, as all those in -g or -rn. Many reduced stems in -n insert 
afore the m in the nominative plural for facility of utterance. ^ 
*lie accusative singular is the same as nominative singular. The 
isative plural differs from nominative plural only in taking -s 
ead of 'k\ The accusative, when defined, is preceded by z, which 
robably a demonstrative element ; z is repeated before an adjec- 
' or genitive, which is connected with an accusative.^ 
Tie vocative singular and plural is the same as the nominative.^ 
Tie genitive singular is the fuller stem ; but stems ending in -o or 
ake -y (A), those in -o often take -t\ The genitive plural adds -C 
*lie fuller stem ; and those -u stems which take n before A:* in 
linative plural retain the n in genitive plural.^ Very seldom the 
itive plural is formed from the reduced stem.* 
Tie dative singular and plural is the same as the genitive. But 
€ u stems form also a dative singular in -urn* 
Tie ablative singular case ending is -€, subjoined to the fuller stem ; 

-<" after a or o melts into i/j or rather J as a mere lengthening of 
ae vowels, but it absorbs into itself final i. Stems ending in -ian 
ce ablative singular in -enej dropping a, those in -in make it in -//t', 
pping i. Sometimes in the ablative singular stems ending in a 
^el take m instead of their final vowel before -€. Those o stems 
Lch form genitive singular in -of, sometimes in the ablative singular 

-€ to this instead of to the fuller stem. The ablative always has 
t y prefixed, which means in. The ablative plural differs from 
itive plural only by this prefix.* 

Tie instrumental case ending is -t; added to the vowel stems, but 
orbed by final u without lengthening it; -b added to the stems 
ich end in a consonant and to some of those which end in -v, 
ecially those which in the reduced stem take ^ instead of u ; n 
Dre b becomes in. The instrumental plural adds -k^ to the instru- 
atal singular ; -avk' and -ambJc may become -oA:'.^ 
t35. The adjectives are declined as the substantives. Many of 
m, however, especially polysyllabic ones, which have the form of 
uced consonantal nominal stems, are not declined.'^ 
Che comparative suffix of adjectives and adverbs is -guin^ fuller 
Qd -guni, joined immediately to stems which end in a vowel, final f 
stem being changed to e ; but when it is joined to stems ending 

> Laaer, p. 8-13. » Ibid. pp. 14, 81. » Ibid. p. 16. 

* Ibid. p. 16. » Ibid. p. 17. • Ibid. pp. 17, 18. 

' Ibid. p. 25. 
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in a consonant, a is inserted between. If two or more adjectives 
be taken as in the comparative degree, generally only the first 
last has the suffix.^ There is no superlative form.^ 

236. The cardinal numerals are : min eg* 1, e^'ku 2, er 3, fovA 
liing 5, tcet" 6, evOn 7, uB 8, inn 9, tasn 10. They are inflecte 
numerals 1 1 to 16 according to the i declension being formed wi 
unit before the ten without the copulative conjunction : those i 
18, 19, have the copulative, and both their parts may be inf 
The multiples of 10, formed with -«wn, precede the units, an<: 
may be inflected. The ordinals are mi 1st, exki^ 2d, epf 3d 
to 10th end in -oxd (245), 11th to 19th in -exo^d,'^ 

Multiplicative numerals are formed with -patik, sometime? 
-kin. 

237. The following are the declensions of the pronouns : — 





Ist Pers. 


2d Pers. 


this. 


this. 


tbi 




^Nominative . 


€8 


du 


sa 


ais 


m'in 




Accusative . 


z'is 


z'Ue'z 


z'sa 


z'ais 


; z'gu'v 


• 


Genitive . . 


im 


liO 


aaxa 


aisx 


sorin 

•J 


< 










aisox'ik 




^ 1 


Dative . . . 


ind 


Ue'z 


8Jna 


aism 


sm'in 








aru'in 


aisnrik 




:c 


Ablative . . 


yiTie'n 
inde'n 


ilcc'n 


isma'Tw 


yaigmwne 


uotfc 




.Instrumental 


inev 


Uev 


sowav 


aisu 


sov'in 










aiau'ik 


soffit] 




'Nominative . 


mek*^ 


duk" 


8ok*a 
saik* 


aisJi 
aisoU 'ik 


soJc'v 




Accusative . 


z'me'z 


z'de'z 


Z'808a 


z'aiss 


zmi 


a: ^ 








Z'sats 


zai808'ik 




Genitive . . 
Dative . . . 


mex 
me'z 


dex 
de'z 


)8ofa 1 


ai8t^y or r 
aisofik \ 


eof'u^ 


1— 1 


Ablative . . 


ime'7if id?.'nf 


isot'a'ne 


yaisf^ \ 


isot'-u 








ide'zen 




yaisfa'ne 






^Instrimiental 


mevk" 


Jevk' 


sok'avk' 


aisoU 'ivk*^ 


g^tk^'h 




meoJi^ deavh* 


8oUdk*^ 


aisok^ 'imbk' ' 


wk'un 




deoU 




1 





The reflexive pronoun is iv, ev; genitive, dative, itj; ablative, yit 
instrumental, ivrev. There is also a form with n, iim; singi 
genitive, dative, ivrean ; instrumental, it'xeamb, icxeuv ; plural: i 
native, itjeafik'y genitive, dative, itjeant*; instrumental, irrm 
Like sa are declin(!d da and na ; like ais, aid, and ain ; like 
diauj and nutn ; s denotes the near, d the less remote, « the i 
remote. The two latter groups are declined also as ending in 
later writers as in -?/, the ui of the last being changed by these i 
The elements marked separate are strengtliening pronominal ele© 



^ Laiier, p. 26. 



« Ibid. p. 27-30. 
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le elements 8, d, n, are affixed as demonstrative particles to nouns 
d pronouns, also a and k. The genitive of the pronouns with -o, 
Dse in a with -y (A), form possessive adjectives.^ 



''Nominative 
Accusative 



Genitive 



OS 

< 

o ^ Dative . 
Ablative 



CO 



1-3 



.Instrumental , 
''Nominative . 

Accusative 

Genitive . . 

Dative . . . 

Ablative . . 
instrumental . 



nterrog. 


Relative. 


Indefinite. 


0, OW 


or 


oU 


ZOj ZOW 


zox 


zoU ^ 


uix 


opii 


u^ulc 


uni 


orum 


umhk 


yume 


yorme 


yumek e 


• • • 


02'ow 




uilc 


oxk* 




zuis 


ZOX8 




utt* 


o^oe 




utt' 


oxoC ^ 




yuit* 


yo^ot* 




• • • 


oiowU 





There is another interrogative pronoun, rarely used, and only in 
5 singular, nominative t, accusative ziy genitive q*, dative tm, Aim, 
utive 17116, instrumental iv ; also a third, ird quid. There are also 
:*ean ipse, omn aliquis, t'A:*, twn, in/, aliquid.^ 
238. The Armenian verb forms a present stem by adding to the 
►t -^, -a, -M, or -/, but sometimes the vowel of the present stem is 
t. confined to it, but is radical. Sometimes the verb adds to the 
»t in the present stem, -arue, or -ne^ -ana or -ena, -nu^ -af, -ant -t or -n/, 
ling to these last four -e or -i. The vowel -i is generally passive, 
iugh very many neuter and deponent verbs have it also; it is 
aetimes added in the passive to w of the present stem ; it is used 
ly in the present and the third singular imperfect.^ 
Besides the ])resent and imperfect tenses formed from the present 
lu, there is an aorist and a future formed from the root.* 
The stem of the aorist is formed by adding -t* to the root, immedi- 
ily if it ends in a vowel, but if it do not, mediately, with a con- 
ctive vowel, with e if the conjugational vowel is e or i (except as 
^re, (fit scire, ka^ posse, which take a though they are of the e 
njugation), with a if this be the conjugational vowel, or with the 
3r e which precedes the na of denominatives.* Many verbs which 
nn their ])resent stem by adding e or t to the root, also ta dare and 
venire, all those which form it with -?/, -ne, -^, -nty and many which 
nn it with -nuy make an aorist without -t\^ which may be called a 
^nd aorist, the other being fii-st aorist ; but the one verb forms 
iy one aorist ; though there is often, along with a first aorist, a 
■ticiple of the second aorist.* In the second aorist the person 
'^itjgs are connected with the root by the same vowels as with t* 
the first aorist.* 
Tile augment e- is found in the third singular of first aorist, and in the 



I l-aaer, p. 32-37. 
Ibid. p. 43. 



* Ibid. pp. 37, 38. 

• Ibid. pp. 48, 49. 



< Ibid. pp. 41, 42. 
• Ibid p. 49. 
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imperfect ei of the verb substantive <¥, also in the third singular of the 
second aorist, when this would be a monosyllable without it^ and 
throughout the three second aorists, etUy eki, and edi. Before a and 
Oy and sometimes before consonants, it becomes e,^ 

The first future stem is formed by adding 4* to the stem of the 
first aorist, and the second future by adding -t* to the root, i beinjj 
prefixed to t^ in the first singular in the active, and at in the puaTe, 
sometimes eat in second future passive. In the second plmal first 
future t^ before iJc l>ecomes C, 

In the other persons of the future t is not interposed except some- 
times m second future, but the first f of first future becomes « onies 
when it is preceded by a radical vowel.* 

Th(?ro is a subjunctive mood for the present and sometimes for the 
imperfect, and imperative and participles for present aorist and future.' 

The person endings of the present indicative and subjunctire air 
singular -w?, -», — , plural, -mlc, -A', -n. 

In the other tenses and moods the m of the first person siugolir 
and phiral is dropped except sometimes in the future. The i of 
second singular remains in the future indicative and future impen- 
ti ve ; but in the latter it sometimes is changed to ^ ; it is dropped in 
the aorist imperative of the e, a, and u conjugations, also in tk 
imperative of the first aorist in the t coi\jugation, thoiigh here it ib 
Incomes I', as it always does in the imperative of the second noTuXd 
the i conjugation ; it becomes j* also in the imperative of the prescB^ 
in the imperfect and in the aorist indicative. The endings i:* mi 
;/ of second and thu'd plural are maintained throu<;hout Bit 
besides k* of second phiral there is also found in the aorists of ^i 
conjugation the ending -ruk\^ The thii*d singular of the passive a«i» 
ends in r.^ 

In the third singular and second plural of the present the cmj^ 
tional vowels e and a are lengthened to compensate for the dropffj 
//* In the third singular first aorist e before f is increased tciavt 
If third singular of first or second aorist* would end in two coiiBona» 
i is inserted between them for euphony.^ 

In the aorist, the perscm endings are connected with thestenly 
tlie following vowels for each person in the active, except the Tflhi 
ta and gn, which have no connective vowels ; singular, first i, seeoii : 
e, thini — ; plural, first a, second t or 5, third f. In the passive, •* 
the connective for all the persons, lengthened in the firstsingulin"! 
second pluml, and often in the second aorist preceded throughout W 
e. The passive formation of the aorist has very often an irf*l': 
signification, especially in the second aorist* p 

In the future the connective vowels of the persons are: acti*l 
singular — , e, e, plural «, t, e; passive, singular — , f, t^ plural, «,i^ I 

In Armenian there is only one simple imperfect^ that of the ^1^- 
substantive, whose root is 6. Its persons are 1% gi|", ?f, foib', rfi*|*.' 
the ^ of third singular is radical and represents «. The imf 

1 Lauer, p. 60. « Ibid. pp. 61, 62. « Ibid. p. U 

* Ibid. pp. 45, 46. » Ibid. p. 48. • Ibid, pi <& 

7 Ibid. pp. 49, 60. » Ibid. pp. 47, 48, 50. • Ibid, pi H 
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erbs is formed by coalition of their present stem with this 
)it.i 

•ist participle followed by the present of the verb substan- 
isses a perfect, by its imperfect a pluperfect, by its future a 
factum. The future participle followed by the same tenses 
resent, past, and future, inchoative. These compound tenses 
active and passive signification.^ 

he subjunctive is formed by subjoining -f to the present 
tcoming i before it, and a becoming at. The vowels which 
he person endings with f are e lengthened to e in third 
for the e and a conjugations, u for the u conjugation, i for 
ligation.^ 

perfect subjunctive, which is rare, is formed by coalition of 
of the present subjunctive with the iii) perfect of the verb 
re e.* 

ibitive imperative is formed in second singular and secontl 
prefixing the negative mi to the present stem, and subjoin- 
person endings -i singular, -k* plural, e and a before k* 
e and at.* 

esent imperative is lost, and instead of it is used the aorist 
e, which has only the second singular and the second plural. 
J acute accent on its last syllable.* 

cond singular imperative, first aorist active, has no person 
tid has also generally dropped t^ and the vowel following it ; 
ng becomes ea, sometimes 5 ; monosyllabic imperatives of 
it and second singular retain t\ Imperatives of first aorist 
igation consisting of two consonants insert i between them. 
?cond singular imperative first aorist passive either drops 
iding and connective vowel, or these and also <*, increasing 
ises e before t* to ea, or it subjoins -if to i*, 
cond singular imperative second aorist is in the active the 
he passive the root with -ir. The second plural first and 
rist active and passive is same as the indicative.* 
iperative first and second future active and passive is same 
ive, but has the acute accent on the last syllable ; but the 
igular sometimes has -if, before which t' becomes f\* 
finitive subjoins -Z to the conjugational vowel of the present 

adjectives are formed from the stems of the present and 
subjoining og* or dg\' the present stem drops the conjuga- 
«rel. First and second aorist participles of both active and 
gnification are formed by subjoining -eal the participle of the 
itantive e to the stem of the first aorist or to the root.^ 
pies of the future, with active and passive signification, are 
y subjoining to the infinitive -of or -i, the infinitive ending 
ing M, and -i7 becoming -elJ These seem to be compound, 
nd passive is expressed for all verbs by the aorist participles 
ive signification, followed by the auxiliary verb linil fieri.* 

t?r, pp. 46, 47. ' Ibid. p. 63. » Ibid. pp. 68, 64. 

. p. .'^4. * Ibid. p. 55. • Ibid. pp. 65, 66. 

. p. 66. • Ibid. p. 57. 
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The verb eg^anil yiy^€66ai, in its aorist and future supplies thoae 
parts of el esse as an auxiliary verb,^ 

240. The prepositions which are truly such and do not govern ai 
nouns are few in Armenian.^ 

241. In the formation of nouns which denote natives of plao»» ot 
members of sects, schools, parties, &c., the following suffixes are used: 
eay, ean, eant\ i, t*it ok, ki, vk^ Af, otAf, tA?, atilc^ kan, uni; ft is the 
most frequent, generally with a prefixed to it^ making the genitiye in 
-t^uiy and declined as ending in o. 

Suffixes of place of the object denoted by the root are : sian, tiani^ 
ot", a7iot\ enot\ van, mni, iaii, an, eon, ak, iak, t, ut^ uj[dL 

Suffixes of plants which produce tlie object denoted by the root 
are : eni, i. 

Suffixes of adjectives are as follows : of material, eg^en^ i ; of monl 
disposition, ^'a/f, zet, zot, sot ; of form, aj^d, si; of time, Aiy, am, 
kariy aiTiy aini, in, ayin, t, e, oy, oytn, o^i, opn, o^eay, apUkty; of 
privation, at, ud, (ja^, zet 

Suffixes of diminutives : ak, oik, uk, ek, ik, eak. 

Suffixes of abstract nouns of action : u6ivn, but wlien the root ends 
in 8 the suffix is t, when in n or i* it is d, the final s, n, ot f beioi^ 
also preceded by u ; also sf, mn, oc/*, uad", uatToi/, an^ un, uiB, o(^, 
(Oc, uk, uii\ iit\ oV, A**, ik", &c. 

Suffixes of nouns of the actor : t/, u(, ctk, eak, ik, fiAr, ku, Aon, Irr, 
an, Say, ad', erim, ord, auj^, nak; of the instrument, oi*, its ofrf^/, ft 
tie, ki, kik', ai, aydk^ an, a^an, anak, eak, ok, ttk, ek, ken, vij in^> 
uklak ; of person occupied about the thing denoted by the root, pan* 

Compound nouns are formed of two nominal stems connected hj 
the copulative ev or u. Possessive and other compounds are foniMJ 
of a noun preceded by a noun, pronoun, &c., which determines it or 
depends on it.* 

242. Denominative verbal stems are formed by -a, -e, -i, (uot -v^ 
-ana, -ena.^ 

Verbal stems are compounded with prepositions.^ 
Intransitive verbs become transitive, and transitives become cana- 
tive by composition with t*ut*anel ostendere, reddere, the verb preced- 
ing in its first aorist stem or in its root, and the first t* of t^^ 
being dropped. If the root of the verb ends in /, then -utaind^^ 
attaclied to it becomes uzanel. The root of t*ufanel is fut\^ 

Two verbal stems are often joined in composition by ev copuW'* 
conjunction.'^ 

243. There does not seem to be in Armenian any absorption v 
elementM into the root such as in Sanskrit^ Teutonic, Lithuanian, tf' 
Slavonic indicates a spreading quality of thought. 

244. There is no determinate order for the arrangement of the pfi* 
of the sentence except that prepositions and coi\junctioD8 [vec^ 
what depends on them.® 

The adjective sometimes remains in the nominative singular, inrtj** 
of taking the case and number of its substantive. Of several ^ 

» Lauer, p. 62. -^ Ibid. p. 69. » Ibid. p. 71-78. * IbW. pjK 7*.'* 

» Ibid. p. 75. « Ibid. pp. 75, 76. ' Ibid. p. 76. • IWd. p. 77- 
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ives belonging to a noun, all or some or none may take its case and 
lumber. Sometimes the adjective and not the substantive has the 
ase and number.^ 

The numerals are attributes of their substantive, but there are the 
wo following deviations from concord. 

After the cardinal numbers above two the substantive is very apt 
o be in the ablative plural ; often it is in the singular. ^ 

The accusative prefix z is not repeated before a noun in apposition, 
lor is a preposition.^ 

A verb is plural when its subject is a noun of multitude, but a 
predicate may be singular with plui*al subject.^ 

The relative pronoun generally agrees with its antecedent in number, 
>ut very often it remains singular, especially if nominative or accusative, 
ihough the antecedent be plural. Sometimes the antecedent when a 
lemonstrative pronoun is omitted, and the relative takes its case when 
t ought regularly to be in the accusative,* 

The nominative is used absolutely where Latin uses the ablative 
md Greek the genitive,^ but the genitive also is used absolutely, and 
may be identical with the subject** 

The instrumental expresses also the relation with."^ 

The future tense is also used with an optative or potential signifi- 
cance, subjunctively after zi in order that, or imperatively both with 
ihe negative and without it. In these senses also the subjunctive is 
ised, as well as hypothetically and inten*ogatively.® 

The noun which is connected with the infinitive like a subject may 
ometimes instead of being in the genitive be in the nominative, i.e., 
n the reduced stem.*^ 

The present and aorist participles in -og or -ijg are to be regarded 
IS verbal adjective^i.® 

245. The Armenian language is doubtless a member of the Indo- 
*luropean family, as may be seen in the formations of the stem of the 
•erb, and in the person endings ; but it is not easy to identify some 
>f its forms with those of the other Indo-European languages. 

The C which occurs so frequently in the Armenian forms is deduced 
t»y Bopp from Sanskrit y, and the A:* of the plural from Sanskrit «, 
though he admits that it is only in the grammatical endings that these 
^iTespondences can be shown. ^^ He argues with great force that in 
■he Armenian subjunctive T corresponds to y in the Sanskrit potential.^^ 
^e use and moaning, however, of the Armenian subjunctive corre- 
spond to the Zend subjunctive rather than to the Zend and Sanskrit 
*^tential (52, 244). And in order to maintain the correspondence 
•^tween Armenian /* and Sanskrit y, he has to deduce the Armenian 
^Hjjt from the Sanskrit causative formation,^- and the genitive plural 
'^'n the dative plural. ^^ The former is rather daring, and even the latter 
^8 not seem to be correct. For it appears rather that the genitive 
^k the place of the dative, the latter still remaining in tlie singular in 

* Laner. pp. 77. 78. * Ibid. pp. 78, 79. » Ibid. p. 79. 

* Ibid. pp. 79, 80. » Ibid. p. 80. • Ibid. p. 84. 
' Ibid. p. 87. 8 Ibitl. pp. 92, 93. » Ibid. p. 95. 

^* Bopp, Vergl. Gram., sect. 216. '» Ibid. i. p. 371. ^ Ibid. i. p. 878. 

" Ibid. i. p. 425. 
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those u stems which form their dative in -urn. This is plainly in cor- 
respondence with the Indo-European dative ending, whose original A' 
readily becomes m (143, 184, 209), and it is very arbitrary to deduce 
it, OS Bopp docs, from the pronominal element But if it is the genitive 
which has encroached on the dative, then the t* which is in hoth in 
the plural, as well as the f which some strong o stems have in the 
singular, ])robahly came from 8 (plural ifam) rather than from y. Thi* 
is confirmed by the numeral for 6 ire/*, whose to Bopp accounts for by 
comparison with Zend ksvaSy without noticing that the /* of the former 
should correspond to « of the latter.^ If this be the true coire- 
spondence then the formative element of the aorist and fature 
corresponds in Armenian to the 8 of the other lang^uages, and the 
subjunctive formation is a slightly varied application of the same 
element, the conjugation vowel tending te be weakened before it vith 
an infusion of t as from a reminiscence of the old potentiaL 

But then, on the other hand, Af seems to correspK>nd to 8, not odIt 
in the plural of the noun and pronoun, but also in the person endin^^ 
of the verb. Now 8 is not the only Indo-European plural ending: 
^lasculine pronouns in Sanskrit, and the original a stems in Greek aikl 
Latin, prefer i. The distinction of gender having been given up in 
Armenian, the masculine forms tended to prevail,* for the masculine is 
the simple noun, the feminine is the special form which is called forth 
by the sense of gender ; and the prevalence of one form for the plural 
in nouns and pronouns would lead to its adoption in the person endin;:^ 
also. The original Indo-European plural ending was probably fyiu « 
pas (9), having close affinity with the ending iyans of tlie comiwrntive^if 
adjectives ; and y, from which came the plural ending t, is near akinV^ 
• the gutturals. Accordingly the comparative ending in Armenian is ^i". 
f/7int, which Bopp connects with Sanskrit guna,^ an element of kindrtJ 
meaning indeed, and applied to express -pleXy -fold (Armenian -kini 
but never used to express the comparative degree. It seems mow 
probable that ff of the comparative and A* of the plural both csw 
from 1/ or i by a hardening of the utterance, which would fall in with 
Armenian phonetic habits. For Armenian is remarkable for its ^ 
tinction of hard and soft utterances, which is one of the causes of ih< 
fulness of its alphabet ; and this distinction tends to make the hiH 
uttorances harder, and the soft ones softer, each being relieved ft* 
the associations of the other (97). An element used sometimes wb* 
it had a stress of meaning, ami at other times in a weaker sense, tew* 
to divide in such a language into distinct utterances. Thus the oripiw 
y of the ending of the genitive singular (9) is represented in Armenj* 
by y. And the «, which in the forms above mentioned is representw 
by f\ remains in the accusative plural, and becomes j* in the genitiw 
of th(i pronouns, often in the second singular person ending, and in W 
third singular imi)erfect of the verb substantive, where it corresp** 
to radical 8. 

The h^ of the second personal pronoun Bopp rightly deduces ft* 
r, or rather w* 

» Bopp, ii. p. 74. ' Ibid f. p. 471. » Ibid. II pp. 52,51 

* Ibid. ii. p. 108. 
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t? or 6 of the instrumental corresponds to b* in Sanskrit Vis. 
ablative tends to be fonned on the dative, expressing from 

dty ; its e corresponds to Sanskrit -a/, being lengthened by drop- 
declension of the pronouns is strengthened with additional 

ainal elements, but the m which occurs in their dative and 

G seems to belong rather to the dative ending than to sma. 
i of the first person dative singular probably comes from y 

•)■ 

future, which is represented as formed on the first aorist by the 
m of another #', is in truth the Indo-European formation with 
! y being assimilated by the s and both hardened to <*. In the 
Qgular the double letter is divided by t, expressive of a sense of 
:ive subjectivity of self, and by ai, expressive of the passive ; in 
[ler persons the first /* is apt to become 8 (238). Those verbs 

express the past without T express the future with a single <'. 
! 'I of the infinitive Bopp deduces from n, and -g of the parti- 
rom -la i (214). 

> ordinal suffix -oid may possibly be akin to Sanskrit Ic^ in 
semel, and in -k^tvas, the suffix of numeral adverbs (Gr. -x/f). 
J suffix -erord of ordinals of 11 to 19 is formed on the genitive 
I e^ (237) ; compare 13. 



BASK. 

There yet remains to be studied the Bask language, which is 
)ean, but not Indo-European, and possesses a special interest of 
n as a specimen of the languages spoken in Europe before it was 
m by the great conquering races of the Indo-European family. 
is still spoken on both sides of the Western Pyrenees, in Biscay, 
izcoa, Alava, and Upper Navarre on the Spanish side, and in 
r Navarre, Labour, and Soule on the French side; only, however, 
' country, and by the lower orders of the people.^ But the poorest 
workman regards himself as equal in point of nobility to the 
it eritated lord.^ 

The Bask phonesis is vocalic and wanting in versatility, 
has ky k\ [/, /, t\ t, t\ d, 7), ]>, b\ /, h, y, s, r, «, 2, /, r, r, /, ?, ?/, 
By the grammarian G^ze // is represented hy kh\ t by tt ; f by 
C by a* ; p by j)h ; V by h, which he says has a sound inter- 
ite between h and V] ^ by r//, pronounced as in French ; r by /», 
1 he says has a special sound approaching the French c/i, and in 
words a soft sound approaching French j ; 8 and z by z, which, 
ys, has generally the sound of French c before e or «, but in a 
number of words the sound of French z\ I hy li ; n by ii. He 
that f between vowels is scarcely uttered, and he gives in his 
.bet rij to be sounded as in French. 

* Bopp, Vergl. Gram., iii. pp. 148, 309. 
Adeluii^' Mitbridateb, ii. p. 12. * Ibid. ii. p. 11. 
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Van £ys says that there are two /s, a hard and a soft^ and that/b 
not properly a Bask letter. 

The Bask vowels are a, e, i, o, f/, and they combine in aiyOijOu^ 
eUj m, in which combinations each of the vowels is fully sounded.^ 

The unversatilc character of Bask utterance is shown by the wide 
prevalence of euphonic cliange. Thus final A*, when followed br a 
suffix, is changed into ^ or y or dropped. Final h becomes A*. Initiai 
hj when preceded by an agglutinated element, becomes k or ^, oris 
dropi)ed. N before a labial becomes wi ; 8 before 8 becomes t ^ u 
in the Asiatic nomadic languages, never begins a word, from want of 
supple utterance. 

I^Iedials become tenues after sibilants, r, or vowels ; tenues become 
medials aft<ir Z, m, n.^ Hiatus is avoided by insertion of r between 
the vowels which do not coalesce, but e and u before a or c are apt to 
form ta, ie. 

The vocalic character of Bask appears from the fulness of the 
utterance of the diphtliongs and the limitations of the concozrent 
consonants. Thus t is dropped before k^ n before i*, /, r, /.* 

3. There is no distinction of gender. The noun forms a plural oolj 
when it has the definite article, which is the suffix -a. To this the 
mark of the plural is subjoined, and is k. 

The noun has case endings and takes postpositions. The following 
somewhat diirerently named, are given as the case endings in tltf 
Souletin dialect.^ 

The stem serves for subject to an intransitive verb, and also ftf 
accusative and vocative ; -k denotes the agent whether as subject of an 
active transitive verb, or as Latin ablative governed by a paaavf 
verb.* 

The possessive ending is -e», in which n is pcrhajts a pronomiail 
arthritic element (7) ; the genitive ko ; the partitive -ik. 

The dative endings are -i to, -J'a or 4a movement towards, -w/or 
-lat movement to completed ; locative -n ; ablative 4ik from ; instff- 
mental -8 (instrument^ material, or condition). 

AVith -I'k the noun is thought generally ; the meaning being (lib 
French de) some in affirmative projwsitions, none in negative. ^Tk* 
the noun is thought indefinitely, or in the plural, which is an indefinite 
conc.'eption, -ko and 4ik, which express of and fi^om, -ra and-ra/,wlwk 
express motion to, and -w, whicli expresses situation, require Mi* 
them a ])ronominal element fa to complete the thought of them ^ 
that of an object, whereof, wherefrom, whereto, or whereon; thiss 
supplied for -ko and -tik by the noun itself when taken definitelj; to 
-//, -ra, and -rat, when attached to a definite noun, take liefore them« 
weaker element ?a, and in all these cases the absence of ta defines d* 
noun by rendering necessary a defined idea of it, and there is no w* 
of the article.^ 

The languagti is unfavourable to concurrent consonants, and tend*^'' 
avoid such concurrences by insertion of e or by dropping one of tk» 
consonants ; -tik with -ta before it becomes tarik euphonioally, bea* 

' Gftze, Gram. Basque, pp. 2, 3 ; Van EyB, p. 8. * Van Eys pp^ *» ^ 

« Gcze, p. 7-10. * Van Eye, p. 46. » Geie, p. 13-11 
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vould be too hard an utterance. Hiatus also is avoided by inser- 
f r. In the plural -ak is dropped, except in the stem fonn of 
ative, accusative, and vocative, and e accented is taken instead ; 
1 the dative, instead of -ei^ which would involve a hiatus, the 
y is -er} 

per nouns, also common nouns taken in a special sense, and 
illy infinitives, differ in their declension from common nouns 
have not the article, in that the element ta is used with them 
n the locative case, and there only with the names of persons. ^ 
are so definite that they dispense with fa except in the locative, 
. involves the strongest sense of place, and with names of persons, 
I are less readily thought in that sense. 

3 genitive in -en precedes the noun which governs it ; as also 
he noun w^ith any other ending which determines another noun ; 
(re are several nouns in the same case, they may all or only the 
ike the ending ; subject, verb, and object may take any order.^ 
len a substantive is preceded by a possessive pronoun, and when 
n apposition to another substantive, it takes the article.* 
There are many postpositions subjoined to various cases of the 
Those of them which govern the accusative, and are therefore 
ined to the stem, are scarcely to be distinguished from case 

e of the case endings given above, namely fako^ is also used as a 
osition governing the genitive in -en like a noun, with the meaning 
Ui expressing, as a pronoun, the attention directed to the reason 
gin in or belonging to the genitive, to which the governing word 
ftted (A'o). Those postpositions which govern the genitive in -en 
the nature of nouns rather than of pure elements of relation, 
ihore are postpositions which govern datives, and others which 
n the accusative or stem of the noun. 

e ending -ho may be subjoined to any case forming an adjective, 
1 may be itself declined.^ 

When a substantive is qualified by an adjective, only one of 
, the last in order, takes the case ending ; but with the adjective 
11, the sul>stantive, though it precedes, may take the case ending. 
qualifying adjective follows the noun ; and if there are sevei-al, 
ist only tiikes tlie case ending. The predicative adjective follows 
iibject, and is followed by the copula ; but in negative proposi- 
t follows the copula.^ 

e com])arative degree of adjectives is formed with -ago; the 
lative with -en. These are used also with adverbs and with 
?, gi>'ing the latter an adjectival or adverbial meaning.^ 
le following suffixes are used with the stems of substantives and 
tives, -tj) snifill, -t*ar contemptible, -fa?' poor, -egi too, -5C, -segi^ 
le too.** 

Tlie cardinal numlxrs are : 1 hit, 2 6?, higa, 3 hirouVy 4 
5 bof<f, 6 zeiy 7 sasjv'y 8 soi'tsi, 9 bederatsu, 10 hamar 

\hw, p. 12-18. ' Ibid. pp. 21, 24, 26. » Ibid. pp. 10, 25. 

bid. p. 24. * Ibid. pp. 29, 30. • Ibid. p. 83-36. 

Kirl n aft_41 8 Ibid. «. 5fi. 



OIU. p. 4tt. lUIU. pp. ^ 

bid. p. 38-41. * Ibid. p. 55. 
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The ordinals are formed with -gerren; and ordinal adverbB (fiistlr, 
&c.), with the compound element -karik subjoined, -gernnekorit 
There are also such numeral words as hiroureian three times, hinv- 
natan chacun trois fois, hirourna chacun trois, hiroumaka tnns i 
trois. The cardinals except the first, and the ordinals precede tlie 
substantive that they refer to. And 2, when it has a substantive, ii 
hi, when alone it is higa. When several ordinals refer to the buk 
substantive, the last only need take -gerren^ 

7. There are three demonstrative pronouns, denoting the near, tlie 
less near, and the remote. These are respectively, in the nominitin 
and accusative singular, hau, hori, houra ; their stems in the oUiqne 
cases are Jiomiy hor, liar. They are declined, as well as the other 
pronouns, like nouns which have not the article ; but they hire the 
plural, of which the stems are hoy, hori, and hay or /<, except that the 
nominative accusative plural of houra is hourak ; they foim the 
instrumental lx)th with -8 and -<*<i«.* 

There is a full supply of the various kinds of pronouns.' 

The personal pronouns are, firsts ni singular, gu plural ; second, Ai 
singular, zu respectful, zi^k plural. 

Their possessive genitives are respectively ene^ gure, hire, zure, nf%, 
which may take -a to express le mien, &c , and they form the instn- 
nicntid with -faa. The third personal pronoun is expressed by the 
demonstratives ; the third personal reflexive is hero, sometimes mon 
strongly here bwia, his own head, the first singular reflexive aiAav, 
second singular reflexive giliaur, second plural and respectful reflexirv 
zihaur,^ 

The relative pronoun is nur, declined like the other pronouns viik 
instrumental in -t^aa ; likewise zun which, her wliat* The geniliTtf 
nurentako, zunenfaJco, suggest that the genitive ending -en is pezhipi 
arthritic (Def. 7). 

The personal pronouns are rarely expressed separate from the verb* 

8. The gicat peculiarity of the Bask language is the way in whkk 
the verb is exprcjsscd. There are in truth at present no verbs in il» 
langiiag(5 except two or three auxiliary verbs and nine or ten iiregol* 
vcrijsJ And all ideas of verbal realisation are, as a rule, expresBedlif 
the auxiliaries m connection with a verbal noun which expresses*!* 
the verbal stem signifies in other languages. It is to the aiuili>? 
only that the elements of person, tense, and mood are attached ; u' 
the elenientxS of person are taken not only for the subject, butakofe 
the olyect, direct and indirect. 

There are three tenses, present, past, and future. The y^ ' 
exi)ressed by putting 7i before the stem of the auxiliary, and by «^ 
joining 7i to its (jutive formation. The future subjoins to the stema 
the auxiliary -fcke or -h', when there is no personal object, -ke *lh* 
tliere is. 

]iy prefixing n to the stem when the subject is first or secflp 

» (ioze, p. 43-46. « Ibid. pp. 48, 49. » IWd. pp. 52, 53^ * 

* Ibid. pp. 57-59, «2. » Ibid. p. 64. • Ibid. p. 56. 

7 Ibid. p. 213-238; Van Eyn, p. 32-44. 
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1, by taking li- for the third person, the future becomes the 
tional ; and the conditional, by subjoining n to its entire forma- 
becomes conditional past in the first or second personal subject, 
I the third it also changes I- to z-. 
' intransitive verbs the auxiliary is izi or za be, for transitive it 

or rather u, have. And to these, modified as above, the elements 
•son are attached ^ 

The person elements constitute the most striking feature of the 
verb. 

3 auxiliary for intransitive verbs takes a person element not 
or the subject, but also for the indirect object ; and the auxiliary 
ansitive verbs takes a person element not only for the subject, 
so one for the direct object, and another for the indirect. The 
1 elements of the object, however, are not taken when the object 
J same as the subject ; for the idea of the verb then becomes 
ive, and is expressed with a separate reflexive element (7). Nor 
re, except in the conditional, any subject element of third person 
lar along with object elements, not even without them in the 
:ense. But when the subject is third person plural, a plural 
nt follows the auxiliary stem for intransitives, and is at the 
I the auxiliary formation for transitives. The order of the person 
nts with the auxiliary verb differs for these two classes. For 
usitive verbs it is subject, verb, indirect object ; for transitive 
it is direct object, verb, indirect object, subject ; but in the past 
onditional the subject goes first when the direct object is third 
1, the element of third person object being then absorbed by n or 
> with the intransitive, the plural element of third person subject 
's the verbal stem ; so with the transitives does the plural element 
rd i>erson direct object. It is to be observed, however, that an 
nt of the first or second person as direct object cannot be com- 

in the one formation with person elements of indirect object, 
)th pronouns have to be separated. '-^ 

ubstiintive l>eing thouglit as plural only when it has the definite 
», it is only then also that it can be represented as object by a 

person element. -^ If a substantive expressed be indirect object, 
r or may not l)e represented by a person element in the auxiliary 
tion.^ The person elements of first and second person, whether 
bject or object, are : first singular, n l)efore the verb, t after it ; 
1 singular, h familiar, z respectful ; first plural, r/w, g ; second 
, zi'py z. The third person singular, whether subject or direct 
^ is d in the indicative, I in the conditional ; as indirect object 
. There is an clement of plurality for all the persons, de or e, 
'5 ie also for the second. 

the combinations of these elements with the stems of the 
arios there is often abridgment and euphonic change, the con- 
ts Ix'ing weak in Bask comjiared with the vowels. Thus in the 
^- of third j)ersun subject becomes z in absorbing the n of that 

» Gcze, pp. 70, 82-204. ' Ibid. p. 80. 

3 Ibid. p. 81. 

L. II. S 
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The auxiliary tza, za, with an indirect object subjoins i, and when 
preceded at the same time by a subject person element has its z 
changed to f\ so as to become it* at, t*ai. Tlie auxiliary u with an 
indirect object bec«.)mes e/, which may bo contractod to t. 

10. An optative mood is formed from the conditional by dropping 
-teJce, -/»•£», and prefixing ai-, and a hypothetical by dropping -frfo, -*?, 
and prefixing ha-. 

The imperative for intransitives subjoins di to the auxiliary stec 
iza when there is no object, ki when there is ; and prefixes the person 
olenient of subject, that of the third person being be, the root of tbe 
reflexive pronoun. Van Eys deduces it from the auxiliary etU. 

The imperative for transitives is formed without di or ki from thr 
auxiliary eza, may. 

There are also further modifications of the verbal idea expressed W 
the conjugated auxiliaries eza may, eroa move, edi can.* MoreoTer,bT 
subjoining 7^ or lu to an auxiliary, like that of the imperative, aflib- 
jun(jtiv(> is formed governed by tlie conjunction that, which with -jib 
lej^s i)ositive than with -la,^ because la more strongly ex]>re8ses the 
thought of an object to which there is movement. The particle W 
pretixed to an auxiliary formation makes it coincident with a princi|>sl 
fact.^ 

11. But there is yet another element which enters into thefonM- 
ticm of the auxiliary with first or third person for subject when its 
not dependent on a princii)al verb, nor interrogative, and when itfea 
single person who is addressed.* Under these conditions the anxiliaff 
takes a vocative eh^nent for the person addressed, which is either > 
to express respect, or, if familiar, is A" for a man, n for a woman. Tie 
?/ of zti has an assimilating influence on the preceding vowels of tbe 
formation, and there is apt to be a similar infection with A-andHtfi' 
th(?y U)() originally had u. When the subject or object is secfld 
singular, it excludes a vocative element ; but if it precedes, it isrvlw 
respectful, // when familiar ; if it follows, it is zu when respertM 
ami when familiar it is k for a man, n for a woman. The vocatrn 
elements come last in the auxiliary formation, except that they tf 
followed by the person element of the subject when it does not [fr 
code the stem of the auxiliar}', and by the n of the j)ast. 

A verb is negatived by prefixing to the auxiliary formation t» 
negative j)article ez ; but more strongly by using ez separately W'* 
the verb itself.^ 

12. Th<» auxiliary formation, made up as above, is preceded by tl» 
locative case of the infinitive of the verb, the infinitive being 4^ 
stautive formed generally with -t'e added to the verbal stem, orbyw 
jmst i)articij>le, which is diflerently formed by diflerent verbs, ccl? 
the partitive or other genitive wise of the latter, or by the v«tf 
st(Mn itself. Lut when the verb is opt^itive or negative or emph''' 
the auxiliarv i>recedes.^ 

The verbal stem is used in the imperative and the potenti4*j 

1 Van EvP, p. 38-13 = Ibid. p. 48. » Gize, p. 74. 

* Ibid. p. 77. » Ibid p. 206. 
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subjunctive present, past, and future, and in the future of the 
r ideal moods, the verb having least actuality in these parts. 
B verbs also use it for a present whose process has ceased, 
sre the verb is thought in its process, the locative of the infinitive 
jed ; and where it is thought in its completion, the participle. 
;n the completion is thought indefinitely, as less defined by the 
*ct directing it, the participle is put in the partitive case, 
►rdingly, this case is used when the sense is passive : and with it 
luxiliary does not take a person element of the indirect object, 
jn the completion is thought more definitely and in the future, 
participle is put in either the possessive or the genitive case, 

present or future auxiliary.^ 

offer 
tius eskenVen ditikiozugu, we will offer them to him, sir; eskent ' 

loc. it have pi. fut. to him respectful we 

• n, in offering; d ' i ' it ' ki ' o ' zu • ^, we will have them 
im, sir. 

iterrogation is sometimes expressed by subjoining to the auxiliary 

lation a, before which final u becomes i, final a is accented or 

iged to e with y after it, and final e takes y after it.^ 

3. By subjoining the pronominal element n to the auxiliary forma- 

, a noun is formed which expresses the thought of a person or thing 

lefined by a relative clause,^ or of the verb thought substantively, 

fact.4 

ubstantives, adjectives, and adverbs, of any case or form, may take 

formative suffixes of the infinitive or participle and be used with 

auxiliaries as verbs. ^ There is, moreover, a considerable number 

erivative suffixes to nouns and roots expressing inclination, fitness, 

t, abundance, possession.^ 

- may be observed that in the case endings of the noun and in the 

s elements of the verb, k expresses a sense of outgrowth, and to 

also corresponds g in the comparative element of adjectives. 

nian seen him have I rel. art. agent that done 

L Examples: (1.) GizuniUvsi d • u ' d'an ' a ' k h&ri egin 

M I agent 

M, the man whom I have seen has done that.^ (2.) Ni ' k 

r iiifin. loc. 3il per. obj. have I rel. woman virtuous super, art. 3d sing, is 

u'fe'n d ' u ' dan emaste hertutua ' ew a d ' a, 

death instr. well 

[» the most virtuous woman that I know.*^ (3.) Hil ' es uiisa 

mber thou be churchyard art. in enter infin. art. loo. thee as adj. 4 

hit h • adi ilherri ' a ' n sar ' Vi ' a ' n hi nola * Jco 

r. be pi. case ending alive 3d per. be pi. past time art. loc. dem. pi. like 

• ira'de ' la hiki z ' irade * n arii ' a'n he' k hezala 

ne<»d it have thou masc. and not know moment art. prayer do 2dsing. masc. 

^tar d ' u ' k eta ez zakin ordu ' a othoy egi ' k 

1 art. to it have to thee that pardon art. 

ko' a' ri d ' *'i ' k ' en harUaineiidwya, remember well, on 
ring the churchyard, that they were like thee when they were 

Gere, p. 197-205. • Ibid. p. 207. ' Ibid. p. 74. 

» Ibid. p. 244. ^ Ibid. p. 249. • Ibid. pp. 255, 256. 

7 IhiH « 9i« 



- IDIU. p. Z-llf 

" Ibid. p. 246, 
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alive. Thou must die like them, and without knowing the moment 
Pray God that he may pardon thee:^ hiles is the material (3); 

moment art. loc. sign make 3d per. be to him pL past he posa. father to 

(4.) Ordu ' a ' n keimi egin z ' iez ' o ' te ' n har ' en aita * n 

how wish ithavecondl. rel. he named he be subj. that 

nola nahi I ' u ' ke ' n Intra dei I ' edi • n, then thev made 
sif^ns to his father how he would have him named ; ^ in htken^ I is 
third person su])ject-ol)ject (9), and n is relative to nola; in ledin^lis 
third person subject, and 7i is the conjunction (10). 

Except as stated in 3, 5, and 12, there is complete freedom of 
arrangement of the members of a sentence in Bask.^ 

Bask is an agglutinative language. 

It does not seem to differ in respect of quickness or slowness of the 
movement of thought from the mean of Indo-European languages 
For the verbal auxiliary combinations do not, on the one hand, cuna.4 
of fragments, but of verbs and pronouns ; and, on the other hand, the 
dc^gree in whicli the elements maintain their identity in various com- 
binations, subject for the most part only to eu])honic change, sho^R 
how they are singled out by the mind, and only partially joined aa 
one to another, as thought passes through them. 



CONCLUSION. 

From this review it appears that when the languages of mankial 
are studied with reference to the magnitude of the parts into whidi 
they break up thought, that is, the extent of the thought or larg«ne« 
of the view which is present at once to the mind of the spwka; 
tlitferences of structure come to view which are so characteristic «« 
to furnish a natural classification of them. Now the classes inW 
which the languages of the world are thus grouped are remarkable fcff 
their geographical distinctness, and for the largeness of the areas » 
which they belong : the African, except where affected by Asiatic 
influence ; the American, north and south ; the Oceanic and Imlitfl 
the Northern Asiatic; and Northern European ; the Mid-Asiatic; ^ 
Indo-Kuropean. Th(» only indistinctness in the classes corresponds *»' 
the geographical indistinctness of Arabia. For as Arabia isasniw 
a part of Africa as a part of Asia, its influence on the quarter ^» 
Africa adjacent to it has moved the native languages of that quaritf 
out of the African group and caused them to approximate in re«i«<^ 
of tlie magnitude of the object of simultiineous thought to the C^ceaux' 
and Indian group. 

Now, the prevalence of this feature of language over a lar;i' a^ 
wln'n, like North and South America, it includes great divorsiii'^ *; 
climate and |)roducti()n, indicates a cause lying deep in the nature"* 
man, as it is unafTecteil by those diversities. 

When we turn to the mental character of the various mces, wf ^ 
such a cliaracteristic varying from one quarter of the globe to ani'tk* 
in exact correspt^ndence with the above-named feature of langM^ 

1 Van P:ys, p. 49. - Ibid. p. 51. » Gbze, pi lOl 
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ett characteristic is the quickness and mobility of thought varying 
slowness and persistence, and it belongs not only to thought but 
action, being seated not only in the brain, but in the nervous 
tem generally. 

Lt has been shown deductively, in Book I., chap, i., how it were 
be expected that such differences in the movement of thought 
)uld affect language. And now the effects there deduced have 
m traced through language in corresponding variation. Xot only 
3 it been traced from one great group to another, but withm the 
ne family where the movement of thought has varied from race 
race, the corresponding variation has been traced in their respective 
iguages. Attention has already been drawn to this fact in the 
linese group, and in the Syro-Arabian family, as the latter is foimd 

Asia and Africa (V. 38, 171). But nowhere does it come out 
ore clearly than in the Indo-European family, especially when 
8Utonic thought and speech are compared with Celtic (see VI. 
J3). 

The Indo-European races have a movement of thought quicker than 
tat of the Syro-Arabian or Chinese (chap, i., Part I., Sect. VI.), and 

is interesting to observe how the comparative slowness of the 
euton brings with it an approximation in his language to the latter 
oup8. This has been already noted in the vowel changes of the 
iutonic verb, but it may further be observed that in English the 
58 of formative elements under the disturbing influence of French 
3 brought out the Teutonic strength of the root in a monosyllabic 
tn, which has a resemblance to Chinese ; so that it is possible to 
aiI>ose in English a long popular address, quite suitable for any 
iience, which shall consist altogether of monosyllables. 
N'one of the Indo-P]uropean languages show so prevalent a tendency * 
disyllabic roots as is found in Malay and Polynesian, for they all 
itract and generalise too much to satisfy the conditions of Book I., 
^p. L, 7. 

A.nd in general the concomitant variations of what have been con- 
-ted as cause and effect in the deductive theory prove inductively 
^t they are connected as such in fact, and the exact correspondence 
the facts with the theory jiroves the latter as laid down in Book I., 
4j). i. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MENTAL rOWER CONNECTED WITH MENTAL UNinCATION OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE, SUBJECTIVITY OF THE VERB, AID 
DEVELOPMENT OF GRAMMATICAL GENDER. 



1. It is a patent fact in the history of mankind, that in mentti 
productiveness the Indo-Eiiroi)ean and Syro- Arabian races hare ffll^ 
jjiissed all other races of men. Nor has this distinction come dowir 
t(j them as if by gradual improvement of their faculties, but as ton 
as the esta])lishment of civil order made room for the growth flf 
intellectual products, these came forth freely, exhibiting mental power 
unsurpassed in later times. Wherever indeed civil order has been 
establish(Hl, and the organisation of a populous society has produced 
division of labour, and assigned to distinct organs the funciioK 
necjessary for the general welfare, — there art has been developed, aal 
a certain amount of intellectual production has come into view. And 
it may be difficult, and require learning which few posse^ to estinafc 
the degree of mentid power which has been exhibited in the pr«l»' 
tions of China, of aboriginal India, of Egypt, of Mexico, andof Prti 
Yet of all of them it may be siud with confidence that in point rf 
proiluctive originality they bear no comparison with the prodnei 
of the Indo-Euro])ean and Syro- Arabian races. The individual irofb 
of these two families are more charged with thought. In tlie fieldi<rf 
UK^ntid j)ro(luction which they cultivated as suited to their gwn^ 
their works have a fulness of suggestion which shows how full d 
associated elements their ideas were. 

2. Xow in con'es])ondence with this superiority of mental po«P 
possessed by the Indo-Kuropean and Syro-Arabian races, is thatfwnn* 
in their lan<,'uages, the unification of elements, which in IfeokL 
chaj). ii., 2, has been pointed out as a natural effect of mental pow* 
The agreement of these two famiUes of language in this respect tftl* 
more striking (»n account of their great unlikeness in other pesptctt: 
while the races themselves agree only in the corresponding feature* 
having high intellei-tual endowments. 

The unification of eh^ments in the Indo-European languages htf W 
to their being distinguished as inflectional from other languages wk*^ j 
arc monosyllabic or agglutinative. The Syro-Arabian languajjesJ^j 
are classed by Max Miiller as inflectional; and he explains thettfi 
as denoting those languages in which the various elements »Wj 
cntfr into the composition of words are welded together and coik**il 
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die in the monosyllabic languages they lie apart as separate roots, 
d in the agglutinative they are felt as distinct, though fastened one 
another. The Aryan words, he says, seem made of one piece, the 
Iranian words show the sutures and fissures as of bad mosaic.^ 
The term inflection itself implies this unity of the word ; for it 
jnifies that the grammatical accidents are thought as changes in the 
rm of the one word, rather than as ingredients making up different 
mbinations. And if this mental fusion of formative elements in 
e unity of the wonl constitutes them inflections, the Indo-European 
id the Syro- Arabian languages stand apart from all others as inflec- 
mal languages. 

" In the Aryan languages," says Max Miiller, " the modifications of 
Drds comprised under declension and conjugation were likewise 
iginally exi)ressed by agglutination But the component parts 
!gan soon to cotdesce so as to form one integral word." ^ And it may 
J added that in the most ancient languages of this family, though the 
nstituent elements of the word may be distinguished, the unity of 
e word is characteristic. 

Still more striking is the mental unification of elements in the Syro- 
rabian languages in their pure original structure. For the absorp- 
3n of grammatical accidents into the body of the word as changes of 
» vowels not only combines those accidents in absolute union with 
e root, but gives the same unity to the whole combination of subject, 
flex object, and derived verb which those vowel changes affect (see 
- 48). And though the peculiar singleness of the expression belongs 
the k.st chapter, the number of elements which are unified in that 
^gh form brings it into this, as an instance of the fulness of the 
[>ughts which come from high mental power. Mind of the medium 
■sTee of quickness tends to embrace in one integer of thought the 
>8t closely associated elements, but it needs high mental power to 
lude so many. 

N'ow in no other language is there a unification of elements at all 
tJL]>arable to that which characterises these two families. In some 
JJTuagos the elements lie apart; in others they are more or less 
^liitinated ; but in none are so many fused together in so complete 
nity of thought. 

^n the American synthetic formations indeed there is often an 

^rent unification of elements which quite surpasses what is to be 

Ud even in the Indo-P2uroj)ean and Syro-Arabian families. But 

t unity is only in the word, not in the thought which the word 

*resses. It arises from the condensed expression which is given to 

Kyntlietiscd elements because they are simultaneously present to 

iiiiiKl, though thought with all their natural strength and fulness. 

^y are put together at will in these synthetic formations as they 

conceived in the fact, distinct though simultaneous (0mm. Sk., 

-t. 11. 4, 5), and the com])ination is too larLje to Ik) then conceived 

->ne thouglit of an individual member of the correlatiims of the 

t. 

Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Langimge, l»t series, Lect. viil pp. 
» 336, 371. ^ Ibid. Lect viil p. 336. 
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AVliat, then, is there in mental or bcxiily nature or habit^ or in 
condition of life, wliich may account for this peculiarity of language, 
and which is common to the Indo-European and Syro-Arabian races 
while it is absent from all other races of men ? Nothing but a sujie- 
riority of mental power. And to such superiority corresponds aJ« 
the higher unity both of word and sentence in Greek and Latin com- 
pared with Sanskrit and Teutonic (Gram. Sk., VI. 79, 91, 138). 

3. Another feature in language which has been deduced in Book I., 
chap, ii., 3, as naturally increased by superior mental power, is the 
sense of thcj subject in the verb. It is in this that the realisation 
resides which it is the essential function of the verb to express (Def. 
11) ; and it is the alisence of this from the other parts of speech that 
constitutes the difference l)etween them and the verb. Now in all 
the other languages which have been studied in this book the distinc- 
tion between the verb and the other i)arts of speech is weak comparwl 
with that wliieh is found in the Indo-European and SyroArabian 
languages ; and the verb has a subjectivity in these languages which 
is not to l>e found elsewhere (see Gram. Sketches, V. 63; VI. 16, and 
the numbers in the table of contents which notice tliis feature in the 
various languages). 

Owing to this su])jectivity going through the verb in the intellectoal 
languages, they did not admit a negative element in the verb between 
the person and the stem, which is to be found in so many other lan- 
guages. The realisation in the subject is too positive a concepti«^ 
with these races to admit of their thinking the realisation of a nei3- 
tive. In negation as thought by them the fact must first be thought 
positively and then affected with the negative. In many other lan- 
guages the ncgaticm, iKicause it affects the realisation, enters into it 
and inheres as a verb in a subject, so as not only to produce negative 
forms of the verb, but also, where the verbal stem is easily detached, 
to make a separate verb of the negative (Gram. Sk., I. 33 : H'- 
90, 109, 134, 144, 151, 162; chap. iii. IV. 9). But this cannot he 
done in languages whose verb has a strong sense of its realisation in 
tlie subject. 

4. Equally striking is the sense of grammatical gender in these two 
families of language. For though gender is developed in Egypti** 
Bari, Galla, and Hottentot, in no other language noticed in this book 
is it to be foimd outside the Indo-European and Syro-Arabian haa^ 
Its development throughout these two confirms the theory of Book L 
chap. ii. 4, that mental power tends to promote it ; but its presew* 
in the alx)ve-mentioned four languages shows in acconiance with that 
theory that this is not its only source. 
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CHAPTER III. 

E FEATURES OF LANGUAGE WHICH ACCOMPANY THE HABITS OF 
THOUGHT WHEREIN THE RACE HAS BECOME ADAPTED TO THE 
REGION. 

Introduction : Pursuit^ Search^ and Production. 

1. Before we proceed to trace in the various languages the effects 
thase mental aptitudes which have fitted the various races to pre- 
il each in a mode of life suited to its region, it may be well to take 
)rief survey of the principal forms of activity by which man supplies 
^ wants, as it will be found that amongst the mental aptitudes which 
ect language there are certain variations which are to be referred to 
ch varieties in the direction of practical effort. Those forms of 
iinty are determined by the resources of the region ; and they may 
briefly statc<l as pursuit, search, and production. 

2. In regions well stocked with animals which man may capture 
i which are fit for food, he is naturally a hunter, and lives by pur- 
t of his game. This is the case in both North and South America ; 
i most parts of Africa also are supplied with animals on which 
n might live. 

In regions which are poorly stocked with animals, man will seek 
» susti»nance in the spontaneous products of the soil, and will live 

searching for what may supply his wants. Such regions are to 

found in Australia and in the islands of the Pacific, whose poverty 
animals useful to man is one of their most striking characteristic^}. 

these are to be added the lowlands of tlie south-east of Asia, for 
th the density of population which seems naturally to l^elong to 
^se regions (vol. i. pp. 77, 78), any supply of animals would quickly 

exhausted, and man would be reduced to live on the products of 
^ soil. Certainly nothing is more remarkable in the Chinese char- 
'-^r than their sharpness in finding what they may turn to useful 
-oimt. Indeed, this one aptitude seems to govern all their activity, 
•r so imitative are they, that their arts may be regai*ded as derived 

the main from direct observation, so that productive action and 
x\'ss are found l)y them in the siime way of eager search as they 
d the spontaneous gifts of nature. 

Jn regions which supi)ly things useful to man, but not sufficient for 
'Wants, he must live by increasing their supply, and the aim of his 
ivity will be production. Such regions are the plains inhabited 

the nomad races, and the highlands to which the Indo-European 
Uly owes its origin. 
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3. Now it is to be observed that in each of these three groups 
there are exceptional regions in which, owing to their nature, the prp- 
valeut form of activity is less strongly marked, and some in which 
one form is blended with another. In North America, the Eskimo is 
still a hunter, though the mammalia which ho pursues inhabit the 
sea ; for it is by a veritable pursuit that he captures them. But those 
American races which live by fisliing are engaged rather in search 
tlian in pursuit. And those which dwelt amidst the exuberant 
fertility of the lands adjacent to the Mississippi might be led to iiiul 
what they wanted ready to their hand, or adopting the obvious sug- 
gestions of its natural growth to increase its supply by using means to 
produce it. Still more might production be followed in the mountain 
regions, where animals were few and spontaneous produce scanty. Bet 
on the dry tableland of Mexico production was difficult and search 
Avas needed. 

In Africa there is a still greater mixture of the fundamental fomu 
(»f activity. In the fertile valley of the Lower Nile and on its delta 
there is comparatively little room left by the river for aniniab whidi 
man might capture for his use ; and the fertility of the land irrigated 
by the inundations yields a supply almost spontaneous for the few 
waiit« of life, so that man might live there mainly by an agriculture 
needing no art. In the tropical regions of Africa, though animals are 
almn<lant, the produce of the soil is so plentiful tliat man is in a great 
dej^^ree sjMired the fatigue of hunting by the facility of search. An*! 
in the less fertile regions of South Africa, a similar advantage is gained 
by (combining production with pursuit. 

That quarter of the world south-east of Asia, where men seem to 
live by search, includes regions little known, to which black race? 
belong, and of these the ^fcjlanesians live not by search, but rather by 
careful production of a simple kind (Gram. Sk., III. 45). In then, 
therefore, the mental aptitudes for search were temjwred by deliherate 
clioice of means, and a consequent tendency to generalise natural i»> 
perties and eiiects. 

The regions also to which in the main production belongs^ in the 
fonii of pastoral industry, reach into those in which, owing to then 
Arctic climate, production becomes so difficult that it has to be help 
by pursuit and search. And some of those which are now occuiaw 
by tlie prcxluetive Indo-European seem originally to have faT«)U»i 
similar combinations of activity. 

These mixed forms of life may be discerned in language m^ 
mixture of the effects which belong to the three fimdamental varietiei; 
but these must first be understood in their leading outlines. 

4. Pui-suit thinks olycjct^ as they are in themselves, rather than* 
means and conditions, and has a sense of difficulty in making then 
amenable to its purpose, so that the ideas of them do not fall readily 
into the corrc^lations of action and of fact. Search tliinks objects* 
they are without tlie sense of difficulty in use; but in propoition* 
tlie can^fulness which it requires it strengthens the effort of ohwr™" 
tion, and gives a ('C)ncrete fulness of particularity to ideas. AW*" 
eager search involves also in a fully jwopled region a tendency • 
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itnal collisions amongst those who are seeking each his own 
rantage. And these are so detrimental that an effort to avoid 
!m by mutual conciliation is a necessary condition of success, which 
1 give an advantage to a race, and fit it to prevail in the region. 
. habitual inclination therefore to make such an effort is an aptitude 
>per to such a life in such a region, and cannot fail to show itself 
language in the prevalent use of respectful expressions. 
Action itself, too, is thought differently, according as it is directed 
these different aims. 

Pursuit has its object in its eye ; and the action involves a sense 
the object Search directs action to the object without involving 
the action such a sense of the object Production directs action 
t to an object, but to a combination of objects, means and con- 
lions, and it is such a combination that productive action contem- 
ites. And these varieties in the thought of objects and actions 
ising respectively from the life of pursuit, of search, and of pro- 
iction, are accompanied by corresponding varieties in the construction 
the noun and the verb. 



I. — Tlie development of the subject, and the power of self-direction 

of the life, 

1. The distinct expression of tlie subject as such, or, in other words, 
5 development of the nominative case of the substantive, is hardly 
be found outside the Indo-European languages. For though Arabic 
5 a nominative case, it is a weak sense of the subject that is ex- 
^ssed in the Arabic nominative (Gram. Sk., V. 60) ; and in none 
ler of the Syro-Arabian languages is it to be found (ibid. 83, 107, 
5, 153, 166) oxce])t in Ethiopic in four old nouns which retain a 
ce of it (ibid. 132). 

There are, indeed, the following instances in other languages, of 
xes taken by nouns when they are related as nominative to a verb, 
t on examination none of them are found to be true nominative 
tnents expressing the relation of subject, 

tn Eskimo the substantive takes -p wlicn it is the subject of a 
Hsitive verb with a direct object ; but this is the genitive ending, 
1 shows that the verb, liaving incorporated the person of its object, 
thought of in a genitive relation with its subject, rather than as 
lised subjectively in it. When the verb is intransitive, the sub- 
iitive, which is its subject, is in the stem form (ibid. II. 14). So, 
SSanioiede, the suftixes which exj)ress the persons of tlie verb are the 
»6essive suffixes when the verb is transitive and has t^iken up a sense 
its object ; otherwise they are subjective suffixes (ibid. IV. 76). 
In Choct^iw the element t refers to a noun, connecting it with a 
itence as subject, Imt it is also used as a copulative conjunction, and 
in fact a connective element (ibid. II. 48). 

In Australian (Adelaide), in Tibetan, and in Selish (North America), 
J subject of an active verb takes the ablative or instrumental ending 
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(Gram. Sk., II. 64; HL 83, 90, Ex. 2, 4, 5, 13; V. 37), a sti 

proof of the weak sense of the subject. 

And a similar peculiarity is found in Bask, in which the siil 
tive >vith -k subjoined is nominative to an active verb, and ab 
governed by a passive verb (ibid. Bask, 3). 

In Galla the nominative takes -n or -ni ; but this is also tak 
the instrumental and in other relations. And in Kanuri the no 
tive takes -ye ; but this same suffix is sometimes taken by the 
object, and sometimes followed by postpositions which gover 
noun. In both these languages these suffixes seem to be pronoE 
they are plainly not subjective (ibid. IIL 162, 173) ; and the 
is to be said of -mein in Yakama (II. 56). The pronoun ffi is : 
same way used after the nominative in Burmese (ibid. V. 24! 
in Mongolian a pronominal element demonstrative of the sulvj 
attached to the nominative, and to other cases (IV. 36). 

2. Now, the exclusive possession of a true nomiimtive v 
subject element by the Indo-European and Syro- Arabian lan^j 
in their original form, naturally connects itself with the higl 
jectivity of the verb in these two families, which in th< 
chapter was attributed to the superior mental power of those 
And no doubt the strong sense in the verb of its realisjiti 
the subject must have tended to produce in the subject a .^ 
sense of its being the realiser of the verb. But how is it that i 
Syro- Arabian languages, in which the subjectivity of the verb 
strong, the sense of subject in the nominative is so weak] ^ 
similar weakness affects in these languages the distinctive ex[>rt 
of the other cases, and indicates a weakness of interest in the rela 
of substantive objects. And this corresponds to the SjitvAr 
development in history, which was rather spiritual than material 
truth, the nature of the region made it so. For in the desert i 
were not external objects to attend to, and in the oases there was 
scope for material production (Book II., chap, i.. Part I., Sect V 
The race which was fitted to prevail in such a region was one v 
would dispense with much of the material interests of life, not } 
able to promote them on account of the difficulty of the region, 
with such a race its own experience of life was so little under 
control of its will, that it could have little sense of self as goven 
the life. On the other hand, the Indo-European races, the inven 
of art and explorers of nature, began from the first, where their h 
was pure, to subdue the world to their purposes, and to goveni 
conditions of their life. And thus we find that the efficacy of j 
directing originality in determining the course of life, which m 
inferior races is low for want of mental power, and in the Syro-Anr 
races small on account of the restrictions of the region, reaohf* 
maximum in the Indo-European races, while the original dereloi»ffl| 
of the nominative accompanies it in corresponding variations accew 
to the theory of Book I., chap, iii., 1. 
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The nominative tends to follow the verbj if the race has little 
liahit of deliberation and choice. 

I the natural order of thought the subject precedes the verb 
3). But in the Polynesian and Tagala (Gram. Sk., III. 53) 
es, the nominative as a rule follows the verb more or less 
In Tagala, if the verb is active, the subject following it is 
i by the object. In Polynesian the qualifying, the directive, 
locative adverbs come between the verb and the subject, and 
ect follows the latter (ibid. 9) ; but in Tongan the subject 
ewhat less bound to follow the verb than in Hawaiian, 
or Tahitian, and in Samoan still less bound to do so (ibid. 13, 

'ijian the ordinary arrangement is verb, object, subject, but 
re subjective personal pronouns precede the verb (ibid. 17) ; 
s also is the order in the language of Annatom (ibid. 21), the 
tuthern of the New Hebrides. But in the other Melanesian 
:es it is different. In Mar^, Duauru, and Bauro, the subject 
ly precedes the verbal element and verbal stem (ibid. 34, 40, 
1 Lifu it generally follows (ibid. 37) ; in Mahaga it may 
or follow (ibid. 42) ; in Erromango and Tana, in Sesake 
e, in Ambrym ajid Vunmarama, it precedes (ibid. 24, 26, 28, 

t 

lustralian (Adelaide) there is great freedom of arrangement, 
conditions and object tend to go before the verb, the subject 

preceding or following it (ibid. 87). In Malay generally the 

precedes the verb (ibid. 77). 

1 Old Egyptian the subject generally followed the verb, some- 

rith the object between; but in the later language it seems 
had a greater liberty to precede, and there was greater use of 

I suffixes combined with deUiched verbal elements (ibid. 124). 
!afir the subject may either precede or follow the verb ; it may 
1st in tlie sentence ; it generally follows the tleUiclied verbal 
' //. When a conjunction precedes, the subject generally goes 
the verb. The direct object generally follows the verb, but 
t precedes it (ibid. I. 13). In the other African languages the 

generally is l)ef()re the verb. 

II the American languages the following are the disi)lacement8 
subject from before the verb : 

^ree the ordinary arrangement is object, verb, subject ; then 

t in tlie natural order (ibid. II. 38). 

Relish and in Maya the subject scmietimes, perhaps generally, 

the verb (ibid. 64, 99) ; the object intervening in Selish. 
fexican the subject seems to tend to follow the verb, though 
'les the order is subject, verb, object (ibid. 88). 
'iraib the subject fcillows the verb (ibid. 104, 3, 4). 

iriri the verb usually stiinds l)efore the subject (ibid. 128). 
Uikito the gi'ammarian gives no information on this point, but 
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tliree or four examples occur in which the subject follows the verb.^ 
In Bauro there are similar examples of its following,* but also other? 
of its preceding.^ 

In Chilian, the subject may be placed before or after the verb 
(ibid. 143). 

The subject ordinarily goes before the verb in Eskimo (ibid. 16), in 
Dakota (ibid; 43), in Choctaw (ibid. 63), in Yakama (ibid. 66), in Pimi 
(ibid. 73), in Otomi (ibid. 82), in Chiapaneca (ibid. 90), in Quichua 
(ibid. 114), in Guarani (ibid. 119). Its place in the other American 
languages is not stated. 

In Otomi, when a personal pronoun is subject, it is taken up m 
a suffix by the verb in a reduced form, having been already partlj 
expressed in the personal prefix of tense and being weakened as 
subject thereby. 

4. In the languages of Central and Northern Asia and Northen 
Europe, and in the Dravidian languages of India, the subject, as a rule, 
precedes the verb, but in Hungarian there is great freedom of 
arrangement (ibid. IV. 121) ; and in Sirianian th6 nominatire scm- 
times follows the verb ; but this may be due to the verb being precedfti 
by a conjunction (ibid. 146, 5), and may not be the normal order. 

The rule in the Chinese group of languages is that the subject 
precedes (ibid. V. 8, 18, 29, 37, 47). 

5. In Anibic and Ethiopic the normal order is verb, subject, objed; 
but in Hebrew and Syriac the subject seems to have more tendewy 
to take the lead. In all there is great freedom of arrangement, e^ 
cially in Ethi()i)ic, perhaj)s partly owing to the Greek literary inflnence 
to which Ethiopic was subject (ibid. 72, 95, 117, 139). In Amkw 
and Haussa the nominative precedes the verb (ibid. 148, 170); is 
Taniachek it follows (ibid. 164). 

6. In Sanskrit the verb is usually, though not always, lastintk* 
sentence (ibid. VI. 42). 

In (iretik and Latin also, though there is great freedom of arranje- 
UKMit, the nornud order is subject^ conditions, object, verb (ibid. 88). 

In Irish the; order is verb, subject, object, conditions, and H^ 
verb 1k3 the <.*()j)ula it is followed by the predicate; if the copula li 
not expressed, the predicate goes first. Sometimes the object p* 
])efore the sul>juct (ii)id. 129). In Welsh the verb or predicate tak« 
th(; lead, the predicate being followed by the verb substantive, (fflj 
tlio verbs e(|uivalent to nominarij eligi, &c. ; but negative and inW* 
rogativt'. and some other j)articles if tliey precede cause the veTb**^ 
stautivo to go before the predic^ite ; the other members are artaM'* 
as in Irish (ibid. 130). In Anglo-Saxon the order was subject, olqeA 
verb, tin; verb boing bust; Imt this was liable to be changed Ij 
oin|)hasis or by llie strength given to a member of the sentence ly* 
relation in which tlie sentence st^inds and which specially affects tlrf 
m<'nib(M'. In Anglo-Saxon, however, the subject held its precede* 
more strongly tlian it does in New High German (ibid. 172)* * 

1 ^Vrte, p. 59-61. - Ibid. pp. 6S, 96. " Ibid. p. 7a 
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uanian the subject precedes the verb (ibid. 196), and in Slavonic. 
Armenian there is no rule (ibid. 244). In Bask, subject, verb, 
object may take any order (ibid. Bask, 3). 

Now it appears from this review that the more careful races 
. to leave the subject in its natural place before the verb, meaning 
he subject, the substantive or pronoun, which as a separate word 
miinative to the verb. Such are the nomad races of Central and 
thern Asia and Northern Europe, the Dra vidians, the Chinese 
ip of races, the Malay, and the Indo-European, except the Celtic, 
' all give careful attention to production or to search. The hunt- 
races of America, who give no heed to industry, and have game 
lout careful search, tend to place the subject after the verb. The 
igarian, who was both nomad and hunter, places it before or after. 

Polynesian and Tagala agree with the American hunter in this 
>ect, that nature supplies their wants with little care on their part ; 
with them the subject follows the verb. Hunting indeed requires 
ntion. But when the game is present the pursuit is suggested 
lout deliberation. And where there is plenty of game the life of 
hunter, like that of the Polynesian and the native of the Philip- 
5 Islands, is not guided by thought and deliberation, as the neces- 

for these is dispensed with by the bounty of nature. Where 
luction or search receives attention, choice of ways and means is 
led. Tlie general fact, therefore, seems to be that the absence of 
ightful choice and deliberation characterises the races which put 
subject after the verb, while habits of more deUberate action 
racterise those which leave it before the verb. 
. Now, when thus analysed, the presence of the mental habit as 
lit ion of the linguistic fact may be traced even in those cases 
ch seem to be exceptions. 

'he Melanesian islanders are perhaps as well supplied by nature as 
Polynesians. But they exercise considerable care in the cultiva- 
L of their gardens to add to their comfort (ibid. III. 45), so as to 
3haracterised as a horticultural race. The Fijian is intermediate 
A'een the Polynesian and the Melanesian. The Kafir has more 
le, and is more of a hunter tlian the industrial trafficking Negro ; 
bat the latter leaves the subject before the verb, while the Kafir 
in puts the subject after the verb, his industrial development 
ig at the same time such as leads him often to put it before the 
b. The Hottentot, as a nomad following, however indolently, an 
ustrial life, leaves the subject in its natural position ; as also does 

(lalla, whose original life was nomadic. The Australian has no 
ustry, but he has to search for his subsistence, and in his si>eech 

place of the subject is indeterminate. 

rhe Eg}'j)tian in the fertility of Egypt could live without care. 
I industry was the fruit of civil orgjinisation ; for the great works 
Kgypt could be acconiplishod only by the organisation of combined 
uur under the direction of strong authority. And the native 
iracter of the Eg} ptian correstK)nding to an easy life in a fertile 
ion, ai)pears in the original position of the subject after the verb. 
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The industry of the Mexicans, like that of the Egyptians, bean the 
impress of civil organisation, and sprang from this source rather than 
from native tendency. And as they were originally American huntcK^ 
tliey placed their subject like the others. The Peruvians, howcTcr, 
lived in a lower temj;)ei'ature, and therefore probably in a region 
where subsistence was always more difficult and required more care; 
and they attained a great industrial development. They placed the 
subject first ; and the Chilians placed it sometimes before aud some- 
times after the verb. 

The Eskimo in his frozen region could not subsist without a careful 
outlook for what he needs, and careful adaptation of means for its 
attiiinnient. And the timid and agricultural Guarani of Brazil is nf 
necessity careful antl deliberate. And both these races place the sub- 
ject before tlie verb. 

The prairies and fertile lands on which dwell the Dakota or Sim 
and the Choctaw races, rendered unnecessary tlie ardour for the tha* 
which was required where the means of sul>sistence were less abun- 
dant, and drew the attention of those races towards agriculture. So 
that the Sioux, though they ctmld take buffaloes at will, not only 
lived partly on wild oats,^ but also cultivated large tracts of land;^ani 
the Choctaws were quite agricultural in their tendencies (Gram. St, 
II. 47). The Yakama, who lived by catching fish in tlie season and 
storing them for future use, exercise a certiiin degree of careful seaitk 
in i)roviding for their subsistence, and are exempt from the habiteci 
the hunter's life. And all these races show the we^ikncss of Uie hunting 
iin])ulse by leaving the subject in its natund place before the verb. 

Of the native condition of the Pima, the Otomi, and the Chiaponeoi, 
information is wanting. 

9. There is little room for industry in Arabia, and what the Anb j; 
gets at all, he gets without care in the fertile oases. He accordingly 
places the subject after the verb. This, too, is the normal tendency ii 
Taniacrhek, and in a less degree in Ethiopic. But Amharic wasaltewi 
in this respect, probably by Galla influence, and Haussa by X^ 
inlluenee. 

The; Hebrew, dwelling outside the desert, and the Syrian still nwB 
so, had more industry, and with them the subject tended more to hoU 
it^s natural jdace. 

The (ircek and the Latin exercised the choice and deliberatki 
involved in inventive industry, but they were sufficiently masters J 
the couilitions of their life to be free also to follow impulse, soihi* 
th(\y readily thought the verb as undetermined by the subject, aJ 
(M»uld put tiie subject after it as well as before it, when emphasL* or tin 
rourse of tlioui^ht strengthened it into an independent conception. 

The Teuton had more of deliberate purpose in the selection of 
c'nds Jin<l with him the subject had stronger precedence. 

l>ut it is most striking that the Celt alone of Indo-Europeans {^^1 
the subject as a rule after the verb, and that he, perhaps owing to 

^ Charlevoix's LetttTs from Canada, &c., p. 110; Ke.iting*i! NaiTatiTe« pi 3tt 
- Piichard'a Researches, vol. v. p. 410, 
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lie nature of his region, is naturally the least devoted to 
' or subject to care. This is a remarkable confirmation of 
suits from this entire review, that where action is guided 
Jy with deliberation and choice the subject retains its natural 
before the verb ; where action is habitually more impulsive 
ect tends to follow the verb, 
this is the theoretical deduction of Book I., chap, iii., 2. 

lie sense of the personality of the subject in the verb is propor- 
lal to the guidance of action by self-directing volition in tlie 
de of life to which the race has been adapted. 

le difference between the proper subjective person in the verb, 
nominative which is subject to the verb, is, that the person is 
ihe verb, expressing a sense of the inner life or subjectivity of 
ject in which the fact is realised, while the nominative is 
from the verb, and expresses the subject thought as the seat 
nner life or subjectivity. This diflference of meaning, however, 
the two is not always perfectly maintained. The person, in 
ng the inner life of the subject, often suggests the subject 
th sufficient strength to dispense with the separate expression 
subject. And often the subject when expressed separately 
sufficiently its own inner life in the verb, so as to dispense 
} expression of the person. But when there is at the same 
B subject separate from the verb, and the subjective person 
corresix)n(ling to it in the verb, the diflTerence between the 
iiat which has been stated. 

Kirson element, however, in the verb is sometimes not truly 
re, but ix)ssessivc. In that case the verb is not thought pro- 
realised in the person, but rather as an emanation from the 
or a ix>s8ession acquired by the person ; and the realisation is 
less outside the person, abstracted from it and involved in the 
tate itself. The person then as possessive partakes of the 
f a predicate, the rest of the verb being subject and copula, as 
id of saying, I loved, we were to say, Mine was the loving. 
3 verb should take this form, in which the person is the same 
possessive of a noun, and in which its meaning approaches 
onstruction, it is evident that the person must be thought with 
fik inner subjectivity. 

ler evidence of weak subjectivity of the person is when tlie 
rson elements which are used in the verb are used also in 
al forms. For these involve no subjective realisation (Def. 
the sense of this must be weak in the verb when it prompts 
?ssion proper to itself. 

is remarkable that generally in the Polynesian, Tagala, and 
mguages tlicre is no j^erson element in the verb, and in Poly- 
lie elements which express the succession of being or doing 
itimes not assertive, but only participial So also it is in the 

II. T 
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!Melanesian Jjoyoliy Islands, in Mar^ and Lif u (Gram. Sk., IIL 6, 34, 
37, 46, 53, 76). 

In l)ayak the throe personal possessive suffixes, which may be 
plural in their personality as well as singular, may also be suffixed u 
the iMjrson singular or plural of the most subjective verbs, such « 
tliose which nicjan to know, to see, to say, to find (ibid. 74); and 
also ii; Australian (Adelaide), and in tlie languages of the New Hebrides 
and of other Melanesian islands, person elements appear in the verbs 
(ibid 21, 24, 28, 31, 42, 44, 84). In none of these languages has tbe 
verkil stem (»nough sense of the subject to be specialised as vertal 
(ibid. 5, 17, 3 ; 21, 37, 41, 46, 75). 

'Sow, while in the Polynesian and Philippine islands by the 
favour of nature the conditions of life are such that man realises liis 
ends with little self-<Urecting thoughtfulness of action, and on the 
ocean he trusts himself in proi)ortion to his boldness to the guidaiw 
of external in<lications (this chap. IV. 1), the dark race is accustomed 
to mit with more (*arof ul choice of means (this chap., Introd. 3 ; IL 8). 
And the use of th(», person in the verb corresjwnds to the self-<liwctin|[ 
volition in action. As one race mixes with anotlier, it partially take* 
up the characteristics of that other. 

The care which the Malay exercises, whether as a fisherman or « 
the land, is care in se^irch ; and it consists in watching and foUoviflft 
extJM-nal in<liciiti<Mis. Once he has chosen his action, his guidance ii 
jH'rforminj;,' it is not from within, but from without; and exce]*» 
IJornco, where he is atlVctcd by the dark race, he has no peis« 
elcnients, as he has little self-<lirecting volition. 

3. Throuj^hout the Chinese group of languages also there is * 
absence of p«?rson elements from the verb (Gram. Sk., V. 4, 13,H 
27, 36, 45), and of any s<inse of subjectivity from the verbal stem.* 
wi'll as a stranf^e <U*liciency of jK^rsonal pronouns, which strikinpf 
corresjionils t<> th<» absence of spiritual siibjectivo elements from W 
ni(»ntal habits of those ratres, and to the utterly material character* 
their develoi>mont and civilisation. These rac«s have been refen* 
to in tlu* last section as careful: and therefore as habitually wercifl^ 
a sulliriont d<*^noe of delil>eration and choice to maintain the noin* 
tiv(! in its natural place before the verb. ])ut though thLsmuohnfl^ 
b(» nocessjirily involve^l in the careful adoption of useful actions, h** 
little tln^re is of self-directing volition in carrying out those action** 
(.'hina may be scjcn from the following testimony : 

"A linn purpose, of abiding by everything once acknowledgfa • 
usi^ful and projK'r is the leading feature .of Chinese industry. W 
nation ex(<*ls in that which is to l)e effected in the beaten tract 1» 
it is wrelcliedly dcliciont in everything that requires thought M» 
ju«h_rnipnt.'' ^ 

*' J)et('nuin(.Ml unwearied industry reme<lics all defects" (of tliTi* 
of labour and (»f mat'hinory and implements).'^ " There is an insti 
propensity for work."^ *'A11 articles, the making of which 

1 Gutzl;.frs Cliina, vol. ii. p. 2. « Ibid. p. 3. » IbuLpii 
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lore than mere mechanical skill, are beyond Chinese ingenuity.** 
' Whenever they have a very good pattern, the natives of Canton will 
ndeavour to imitate it, but they attempt nothing further." ^ ** The 
oinute work and finish of all their industry is remarkable." ^ 

This gives a full and clear idea of the nature of the industry of the 
!7hinese ; and the other races of this group partake of the same char- 
icter. The intense devotion of the Chinese to industry implies a keen 
ratlook for profitable modes of employment And this involves, in a 
proportional degree, choice and deliberation. But the course of work 
5nce entered on is guided by an external rule. And when the mode 
of carrying it on has been learned, it proceeds thenceforward by habit. 
Even before it has been learned, the volition of adopting an external 
cole dispenses with volition in the process of following it, the copying 
3f each step coming by suggestion from tlie rule. An industrial life 
af this kind is occupied by such processes of imitation or by processes 
3<f routine which have become habitual, and are carried on by mere 
MBociation. In the habitual process, the end to be attained being 
tept in view, the stage which the operation has reached suggests the 
^xt step, or the end itself suggests all or many of the successive steps 
^f the process of attainment ; and in both the habitual and the imi- 
^tive the attention is given up to the external process, and to the end 
^ which it aims, or to the end as the principal object. With such 
bought of external objects and external aims the Chinese are quite 
"igrosseil, without either martial enterprise or industrial originality to 
^ into play self-directing volition. And the absence of this from 
*^ir life corresponds to the absence of person elements and of sub- 
^tivity from their verb. 

4. The nomad races of Central and Xorthem Asia follow an industry 
■iich, tliough it requires care in ordering it according to its con- 
Mons, is in its details a traditional routine, but whose necessary 
**ldition has often to be secured by vigilant enterprise, which affects 
^ habits of life. For though the care of flocks and herds follows old 
^thods, the acquisition and the continued possession of the requisite 
^ge of pastures demands determined energy in pro])ortion to the 
Verity of the struggle for i>ossession. Now the pasture-grounds of 
^a are distinguished by their natural conditions into three principal 
Visions. 

J^fongolia is the most .elevat<»(l rop^ion of the high i)lain of Eastern 
*ia,^ and as it includes the great wildi^rness of Gobi, in parts of which 
^ wide plains affonling pasture in summer,* the pastures are more 
ottered as well as less productive than in the t)thor two divisions. 
^^86 are the comparatively fertile region of the Turkish or Tartar 
^^ to the west of Mongolia, and the less fertile region of the Tun- 
^ian Tfu'e to the east and north of it. One fragment, however, of 
^ former race, the Yakuts, luis got separated fn)m the nnnainder, and 
^^11 in the extreme north. Now life must have less enterprise in 
^ Mongolian region where the communities are most scatteretl, than 

» Gutz1ar« China, p. 144. « Ibid. p. 142. 

» Prichard'8 Kesearches, vol. iv. p. 297. * Ibid. p. 29a 
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ill the other two where tliey are within easier reach of one another, 
and the necessities of life must leave less room for free volitim 
except in the lower and less rigorous region around Lake Btibl 
to which the Buriats belong. And, accordingly, while a Teiy 
deficient subjectivity, corresponding to deficient originality of idf- 
direction in their onlinary occupations, is to be noted in the i«rf> 
in the languages of these races (see Gram. Sk., IV. 8, 14, 1 ; 40^ tt 
55), the verb has person elements in the Tartar languages, and in tb 
Tungusian of Nertchinsk, of which it is destitute in Mongolian, and 
wliich are only partially developed in Buriat Mongolian, in wfaidi 
the pronominal subject is not always quite taken up by the verb 
(ibid. 50) so as to become truly a person. 

It might bo thought that Mongolian and Manju both lost the pe^ 
sons of the verb owing to their cultivation under Chinese influence^ 
but in Mongolian the sense of the subject which is felt in oonnection 
with the nominative and with other cases instead of with the verb 
(ibicL IV., 36), and which is a compensation in the sentence, jWlf 
native, for tlie absence of the person from the verb, seems to 
indicate that the latter is a native feature in Mongolian. However it 
may be in Manju, the person element of the verb in the other la- 
giiages is developed the more where there is the more of free voIitioB 
in the nvce. Not only the Tartar, but the Tungusian also^ is * 
stronger race with more of independent volition than the MongoliiB; 
the Litter Imng in great part subjected to Tungusian dominion.* I> 
Turkish the verb has more subjectivity than in any of the odff 
languages, just as the race has shown more enterprise and strasv 
of indej)endent volition (ibid. 25). 

5. In Finnish (ibid. 150, 151), Lapponic (ibid. 159, iW 
Tschercmissian (ibid. 130, 132), and Sirianian (ibii 142, 143), ^ 
person elements of the verb differ generally from the potfeW* 
suflixes of the noun, the difference, however, being less in the t« 
latter languages than in the two former ; so that at least in FiuB* 
and I<,api)onic they seem to be more distinctly subjective than in tw 
preceding languages. And also the Dravidian languages of IndiihiHJ 
person elements (ibid. III., 93) appropriated to the verbt i» 
this corresponds to the fact that these races are less bound to the** 
routine occupation than those Asiatic nomads, and have a mow WJ 
development of their own enterprise and volition. But in Same'"* 
there is little subj(»ctivity ; and attainment of possession, which, up* 
tlie urgency of want, is an object rather of desire than of to!** 
(Book 1., chap, iii., 1), is thouglit with such interest Uiat the conce|)BJJ 
of tlic verb as transitive to its object tends to be cast in this mouklj 
verb taking nj) a sense of its direct object, unless this be thought^ 
sp(?ciid distinction, and the person element being Uien a P<*^ 
sutlix ((ham. 8k. IV., 76, 87). The Ostiaks, and also the origij 
Hungarians, belonged to ivgions where want is less pressing, •*jj 
attjiinment of j>osse.ssion less urgent, because there is a better mfl 
of game, and in these i-egions life, though also nomad, is partly thtf< 



1 Piichard, vol. iv. p. 297. 
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unter, as is proved by Castren's account of the Ostiaks (ibid. 99) f 
jy the accounts of the original Magyars and their kinsmen quoted 
Vichard.^ In Ostiak and Hungarian the direct object suggests 
possession as in Samoiede, but rather the hunter's interest which 

energy to the action, and this it does more strongly the more 
ictly it is conceived. The verb shows a stronger sense of tho 
ission of the subject's doing when it has an object thus distinctly 
^ht; and the person elements are mostly distinguished as sul> 
^e in correspondence with the free vohtion of those races (ibid» 
106, 119) whose energy is not limited to a traditional industry. 

It is, however, in the languages of America that the hunter's 
est is most expressly developed. The hunter's action is partly 
lutcome of self-directing volition, and partly the suggestion of the 
t awakening his energy. And his transitive verb, instead of 
; purely subjective, has generally a person element representing 
bject combined with the person element representing the subject, 
sometimes united with the latter, so that the two are indistin- 
lable from each other. 

' this, the Eskimo language furnishes a most striking illustration, 
it is to be observed that as this language has been shown by the 
ive nature of its formations to be essentially an American lan- 
B (Gram. Sk., II. 5, &c.), it must be regarded as the language of 
Lmerican race specially adapted to the Grreenland region ; and 
fore a hunter's language though the principal game is seals. 
3w, in the wonderful system of j^rson suffixes which belong to 
Eskimo verb (ibid. 15), it may be noted that the transitive 
►n elements are in the indicative connected with a stronger 
ent of process than the intransitive (ibid. 15) ; which is a point 
semblance to what has been said above of Ostiak and Hungarian, 
rreenland also, the urgency of want is as great as in the region 
le Northern Samoiede^s, and the attainment of j^ssession being 

difficult, has even greater interest. Hence the subject when 
•ate from the verb is in the genitive case when the verb has an 
t (ibid. 14) ; because the action jMissing to its object suggests tho 
of attainment of possession. 

The language of the Cree is remarkable as an example of 
nter's language. The prevailing interest is tlie subject exerting 
;nergy on the object (ibid. 18). The j^erson elements of tho 
litive verb express the volition of tho subject as suggestetl by 
thought of the object; for the two persons tend to be unite<l 
tinguishably (ibid. 19). Tlie only excx»ption is when the subject 
■St or second person, and the mood indiwitive. The first and 
id persons are thought in this language with remarkable strength 
lifttinction of personality. It is a cliaracteristic of tho American 

in general, that in their intercourse great attention is paid to 
person addressed, and to self, that discourse may be duly ac^usted 
)th (B(X)k II., cliap. i., Part I., Sect. II., 1). And this would 
■ally strengtlien the tliought of the two i)erson8, and tlio distiuc- 

» Pnchard, vol. iii. pp. 325, 327. 
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lion of the one from the other. In the Cree indicative, whether of 
transitives or intransitives, the realisation in the first or second peisoD 
awakens tlie full thought of those persons respectively, by reason of 
thvAv habitual nearness to the attention of the speaker. And being 
thus thought in the general associations of their personality, their 
])crson element prece^lcs the verbal stem, their plural element, if thej 
be plural, coming aft<;r verbal stem and object person, so slight is the 
connection between the plurality and the personality. The object 
pei'son follows the stem, and thus the person element of the first and 
s(^cond person indicative is sepanited from the object in the tranntiTe 
vcrlks. But in the other moods the first and second persons, and in all 
moods the third jH^rson, follow the verbal stem, and combine irith 
the object ]Kjrson when the verb is transitive (Gram. Sk., IL 26, 27). 

The volition of tlic hunter, which is thus seen in the association d 
the subjcjct with the object in the transitive verb, may also be ob8er\'ecl 
in the strong conception in Cree of the subject and the object, 
tlic life of the former dominating that of the latter. For it is thu 
only that we can understand the law that the second person cannot be 
object to either the first or third, nor the first to the third (ibid 21). 
Such constructions are avoided by making the verb passive ; because 
the iKU'son who is object of the action becomes then a subject instead 
of being an object, and the high sense of the ])ersonal life of the second 
person and of the fii'st, which is natural to the race, is not violated br 
th(} ])redomi nance of the life of another person whose life is tea 
strongly thought. This great difierence between the subject and objeel 
also explains the law, that in a compound sentence the subject of the 
first clause cannot be object of the second (ibid. 27) ; the change («f 
thought would be too great, and it is made the subject of b passive 
verb instead. So that the princi[>al ])eculiarities in the useoftbr 
pei*sons in the Cree verb corresjiond to tlie peculiarities in the Tot 
tions of a hunting race. 

The ^likniak, though ho has not the same predominant energy tf 
the Cr(»e, living more on the sealx»ard than in the prairie, yet show 
the hunter's suggestion of action by the object in the wonderful system 
of i)ron()niinal object elements in his verb (ibid. 39, 7). 

8. The Dakota also is a hunt<;r, but less exclusively than the Cw; 
as he has im interest in agiieulture tcM) (this chap. IL 8). His W*" 
sitive verb has person elements of the subject and of the objert 
associated together, but not combined so closely as in Cree; forths 
ol>jeet may be distinguished as pwct'ding the subject, except when the 
second jM'rson is object to the fii-st, the two persons then coalesdnp" 
one element ((Jrani. Sk., II. 43). This is probably due to the dil- 
culty of thinking with distinctness the second person as domiw*" 
by the first, the second lx?ing thought the more strongly in its p0^ 
.sonal life. The difticulty does not arise when the second persoM 
object to the third, for the thiixl jwrson has no subject element* •* 
there is tlujrefore no expn^ss predominance of that person orw** 
secund as there wouM be if they were in juxtaposition. f 

That the second person can be thought even indistinctly i» o^PP*^ ' 
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t first, indicates that the sense of predominance of the subject 
he object is less in Dakota than in Cree, which corresponds to 
e of the race being less devoted to hunting. The volition of 
bject also does not embrace the whole act which is to be accom- 
d, but only part of it, and the remainder follows the subject 
is engaged with that part, and follows it as determined by it ; 
e persons in Dakota intervene between the root and the verbal 
at when there is one (ibid. 41) ; whereas in Cree they follow or 
le both the energising element and the root. This also corre- 
3 to the volitions of a race less bound to the attentive prosecution 
ir aims. Their circumstances are easier than those of the Cree, 
lere is less need for intelligent attention in carrying through the 
plishment of their ends, so that they thmk of things more than 
:ons,and the verb is an insignificant member of the fact. Their 
»n embraces only part of the action, so that there is little sense 
subjective succession of doing or being. And the comparative 
m of self-directing volition which they enjoy, corresponds to 
perior inner subjectivity of the subject persons of the verb, as 
iced by their difference from the possessive suffixes as well 
m the object suffixes (ibid. 41). There is more inner subjec- 
in the Dakota persons than in the Cree, being thought in the 
)n as determined by part of the verb ; though the Cree verb has 
nger sense of the subject, as appears from its having a third 
I, wliich the Dakota has not. The Ci'ee subject persons being 
me elements as the possessive are not as true persons as the 
a (1). They rather represent the subject than express the sub- 
ty, and hence it is that the first and second tend to precede, 
here is a strong sense of the subject as the source of the strong 
or being that is in the Cree verb, rather than a sense of hia 
volition. 

The agricultural Choctaw does not combine the subject person 
he object person. Tlie subject person of his verb is the same 
as the possessive of his noun (ibid. 54), indicating a low sub- 
ty, which corresponds to the small exercise of self -directing 
>n in following the routine of a traditional industry. 
Crossing the Rocky Mountains to the west, we find races who 
long the rivers by fishing ; or who inliabit regions which, com- 
with the plains towards the east, remind one of Mongolia com- 
with the pasture-grounds of the Tartar race. For though the 
• steppes ditier greatly from the American prairies, yet the 
west of the Rocky ^lountains and southward to Mexico may 
npared to Mongolia in the elevation of its tablelands and in 
iterraixture of desert and fertile country. In such a region 
ruggle for life with man is less keen ; for the habitable parts 
ore secluded from attack than in the open plains east of the 
fsippi. Those who live by fishing in the rivers have a compara- 
easy subsistence ; so that all those races are under less necessity 
ircise an enterprising activity or a self-directing guidance of 
in their ordinary life. 
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raib (ibid. 102) ; in all which the sense of the subject is weakened 
ler by the verb not being in present realisation^ w because it is 
»ught more in the object or with weaker Tolilion of the subject. 
[n Yakama the first and second persons are at the end in all the 
£es, while the third is at the beginning (ibid. 56X ^ if there was 
3nse of effect in connection with the first and second person which 
3 absent from the third. 

[n Quiche a verbal element expressive of tense comes first and is 
owed by the person, this being followed by the verbal stem (ibid« 
I, as if the thought of the position in time took the verbal element 
> of the limitation of the subject into the realm of external fact. 
len the volition of the race does not contemplate the effect, the 
son precedes the stem, unless it be possessive, and as such has 
follow. 

L3. In accordance with Book L, chap. iiL, 3, a weakn^s of inner 
jectivity may be observed in the verb in these languages propor- 
lal to the small degree of self-direction which their life demands. 
us the subjective and the possessive personal affixes are the same 
the following intertropical languages, the abundant production of 
ure suffering man carelessly to follow desire or habit, and so lower- 

the self-directing volition in the life and subjectivity in the verb ; 
Quiche (ibid. 94), in Maya (ibid. 97), in Car&ib (ibid. 102X in 
ibcha (ibid. 107), in Kiriri (ibid. 123), in Bauro (ibid. 137), and 
lost the same in Chikito (ibid. 135). That such want of distinction 
ween the subjective and the possessive affixes shows a weakness of 
er subjectivity in the verb has been pointed out in 1. 
n Maya the person endings of the past and future of neuter verbs, 
O'araib the person endings of verbs of being, of negatived verbs, 
[ of the perfect of transitives, and in Chibcha the subjects of Uie 
Ilia are the object persons (ibid. 97, 102, 107). 
)n the other hand, the timid and careful Guarani distinguish the 
w.ssive from the subjective affixes (ibid. 118). 
L4. In most of these American languages of the west and south 
y be observed a failure of the sense of the subject to penetrate 

verb. They generally, indeed, think their verbs as aimed at 
ir objects so as to take up person elements representing these ; 
>ugh some, as the Yakama and Kiriri, think their verb too exclu- 
ely as an affection of the subject to give it this objective reference 
i(L 56, 124). And none of them combine the object person and 
bject person in so close a union as is given to them in Eskimo and 
«e. For none of these races have to pursue their game with such 
i<Mir. The Peruvian and Chilian combine the object person and 
^ toljeet person rather more closely than the others. 
A^Mmn^ many of them thus involve a reference to the objects 

of them, except the Peruvian, Chilian, and Mexican, 

fcivity of the person through the verb. In the others 

t^eoniieeted with an element which expresses the succes* 

or doing, and the verbal stem is more or less (ibid. 104) 

■d ac ordingly it is only the above three races that have 
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In Central America also and in South America life is comparatiTelr 
easy on account of the abundant production of vegetable and animal 
life within the tropics and in the adjoining regions. Only on the dij 
tableland of Mexico would a searching outlook be needed to secure 
subsistence ; and there and in the mountain region of the Andes atten- 
tive intelligent action would be required for success. 

11. Now of all these American languages of the west and south, 
the Peruvian or Quichua and the Chilian are the only ones which, like 
the Kskimo and the Choctaw, put the person as a general rule at the 
end of the verb. And as the excessive rigour of the Eskimo region 
demands, that action shall be carefully aimed at its intended effect, 
in order that life may be sustained at all, a similar necessity in a 
much less degree, in the mountain region of the Andes, would require 
in the native races somewhat of the same utilitarian character. For 
the races who had to subsist there would need well-directed eneigr 
to supply themselves with the necessaries of life, and in their self- 
directing volition would note strongly the efficacy of their actions to 
that end. That the Choctaws were strongly marked with a ntili- 
tarian character appears from their industrial habits ; while the Cree 
and still more the Dakota could follow the suggestion of object or 
circumstance with less regard to the effect. So that the tendency to 
note in the volition the effect of action seems to correspond to the 
tendency to put the person at the end of the verb, according to the 
theoretical deduction of Book I., chap, iii., 3. 

This connection of person endings in the verb, with a regard to tbe 
effects of action in the life of the race, is confirmed by the concomi- 
tance of the same features in the life and languages of the races of 
Central and Northern Asia and Northern Europe, and in those of the 
Dravidian and Indo-European families. For the life of all tboee 
races was more or less governed by self-directing volition of an indus- 
trial character, and which, therefore, looked habitually beyond .tlie 
objects to the effects of action. And they all put tlie person element 
at the en<l of the verb. 

On the other hand, the Syro- Arabian races, occupied always litk 
doing and being rather than with material effects, put the essentiil 
element of the person before the verb, unless when a sense of ooa- 
pletion so weakens the sense of the subject in the verb, that theverbii 
thought rather as an external fact than as an experience of the subject' 

12. In their treatment of the person there is a noticeaUc «st 
larity between the Syro- Arabian languages and some of those Attfiit 
can languages of the west and south. For while those langQ^ 
generally except the Peruvian and the Chilian put the essentw 
element of the person before the verb, they generally, like the Sjw- 
Arabian languages, put the plural element of the person when there » 
one at the end of the verb. And some of them in the past ten»|^ 
the person itself at the end. Such is the place of the person in "^ 
past tense of transitives in Selish except in first plural (Gnun. Ss* 
II. 63), in the past and future of neuter verbs in Maya (ibid. W^j* 
the perfect of transitives, and in negatived .verbs and verbs of being* 
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ib (ibid. 102) ; in all which the sense of the subject is weakened 
IT by the verb not being in present realisation, or because it is 
ght more in the object or with weaker volition of the subject. 
I Yakama the first and second persons are at the end in all the 
33, while the third is at the beginning (ibid. 56), as if there was 
ise of effect in connection with the first and second person which 
absent from the third. 

I Quiche a verbal element expressive of tense comes first and is 
wed by the person, this being followed by the verbal stem (ibid, 
as if the thought of the position in time took the verbal element 
of the limitation of the subject into the realm of external fact 
m the volition of the race does not contemplate the effect, the 
)n precedes the stem, unless it be possessive, and as such has 
llow. 

L In accordance with Book I., chap, iii., 3, a weakness of inner 
activity may be observed in the verb in these languages propor- 
d to the small degree of self-direction which their life demands. 
i the subjective and the possessive personal affixes are the same 
le following intertropical languages, the abundant production of 
re suffering man carelessly to follow desire or habit, and so lower- 
he self-directing volition in the life and subjectivity in the verb ; 
uich^e (ibid. 94), in Maya (ibid. 97), in Caraib (ibid. 102), in 
.cha (ibid. 107), in Kiriri (ibid. 123), in Bauro (ibid. 137), and 
st the same in Chikito (ibid. 135). That such want of distinction 
een the subjective and the possessive affixes shows a weakness of 
r subjectivity in the verb has been pointed out in 1. 

Maya the person endings of the past and future of neuter verbs, 
iraib the person endings of verbs of being, of negatived verbs, 
of the perfect of transitives, and in Chibcha the subjects of the 
la are the object persons (ibid. 97, 102, 107). 
1 the other hand, the timid and careful Guarani distinguish the 
»ssive from the subjective affixes (ibid. 118). 
t. In most of these American languages of the west and soiith 
be observed a failure of the sense of the subject to penetrate 
verb. They generally, indeed, think their verbs as aimed at 

objects so as to take up person elements representing these ; 
gh some, as the Yakama and Kiriri, think their verb too exclu- 
y as an affection of the subject to give it this objective reference 
. 56, 124). And none of them combine the object |>erson and 
jct person in so close a union as is given to them in Eskimo and 
. For none of these races have to jnirsue their game with such 
jr. The Penivian and Chilian combine the object person and 
lubjcct i)er8on rather more closely than the others, 
it though many of them thus involve a reference to the objects 
e verb, none of them, except the Peruvian, Chilian, and Mexican, 

the subjectivity of the |)crson through the verb. In the others 
)er8on is connected with an element which expresses the succes- 
of being or doing, and the verbal stem is more or less (ibid. 104) 
;hed. And accordingly it is only the above three races that have 
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developed thoughtful volition carried through the accom])lishment of 
tlieir actions. The others have an easier life and less call for such self- 
direction. The Chilian and Peruvian have been noted above (11), 
a.s having a strong sense of the effect of action and, therefore, putting 
the person at tlie end of the verb, while the Mexican, as being natu- 
rally less artful, put it at the beginning. The latter race depended 
more on energy and things, the former on effects. They all had 
volition enough to distinguish the subject persons from the possesBire 
and objective. The thorough volition of the Chilian is to be seen in 
the compactness, approaching to unity, which the Chilian verb has 
got fn)m being penetrated by the subjectivity, and in the absence of 
auxiliary verbs. Quichua forms compound tenses with auxiliary verbs 
(ibid. 113), showing comparatively weak penetration of the subjecti- 
vity through the verbal idea ; as if the self -direction was less thorough, 
being perhaps less needed than in the higher latitude of ChilL 

In Mexican the person can combine direct with the verbal stem 
without the intervention of abstract verbal elements which take up 
the subjectivity (ibid. 84, 85) ; and there is no subject element of the 
third ixjrson. These peculiarities probably are due to the thorough- 
ness of the volition embracing the entire action, and at the same time 
a low intensity of the volition in the consciousness, the mental eoeigy 
being bent on the action aimed at its objects and effects so as to 
weaken tlie inner subjectivity. The failure of the other races to cant 
the subjectivity through the verb corresponds to the less thorough 
action of their selfnlirecting volition, and confirms the theory of 
]V>ok I., chap, iii., 3, which is supported in all its details by thi^ 
review of the American and other languages. 

In Bask, also, there seems to be a shortcoming in the volitioii 
TIkj subject and objects are gathered about the auxihary and th*- 
stem detaclied, as if the volition was directed to the objects^ and they, 
thus reganled, suggested the action (Bask, 8). 

15. The African races are in general distinguished above therwtof 
mankind by the weakness of their wilL This it is which hasnaJe 
them at all times so lial)le to slavery, for the weak will natuiallj 
Rubniits to the stronger will. And in consequence of this weakness 
they have in general little self-ilirecting guidance of action, but are W 
by circumstance or by habit. There are, however, great differences in 
this r(?spect among tlie natives of Africa, In the east^ contact oi 
mixtiue with the Arabic race naturally exerted a strengthening 
inlluence, which may Ije observed in Galla and Nubian, and «> 
earned even to Boniou, though the fertile valley of the Nile product 
a national development which could maintain its native character, hi 
South Afrira also a conquering race was developed which oventf 
alm»)st all the continent south of the equator, and which made fodf 
iiKaits also north of it. And the Kafir race, and also the Ashantee* 
I )ahoman race, show a strength which is not possessed by the oth* 
Now it is interesting to trace through the languages of tlieae »«*• 
subjectivity in the verb corre8|)onding in its degree to the coini*B^'' 
strength of volition in the race. 
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In Galla the verb has persons, and they are at the end of the verb 
rram. Sk., III. 166), as is natural in a nomadic race which, following 
. industry, habitually note the effects of action. There is a similar 
ivelopment of the person in the jN^ubian verb, though its stem takes 
) little subjectivity (ibid. 132), and in the Kanuri or Bomou verb 
bid. 130, 176). In Barea, also spoken in the north of Abyssinia, 
,e verb has its person endings (ibid. 140). But in Dinka, on the 
Tiite Nile, near the equator, the verb has scarcely any person element 
bid. 147), and in Bari, further south, it has none (ibid. 155). 
The Kafir verb has strong affinity for the subject, taking always a 
presentative of the subject into union with itself ; but even it shows 
weakness of inner subjectivity such as might be expected in a genuine 
frican language (ibid. I. 11). 

A still greater weakness of subjectivity is to be seen in the other 
frican languages. 

The Hottentot verb can scarcely be said to have any true person 
ement, for the personal suffixes are used only when the personal 
"onoun is the subject, and is not otherwise expressed. Even then 
ley are used only in short energetic speech or in dependent sentences 
bid. 68). Moreover, there is an evident tendency to think the verb 

embodied in the subject, and part of its external manifestation, 
ther than of its inner life (ibid. 68). And the same may be observed 
I Kanuri (ibid. III. 175). 

In Egj'ptian also there is a weakness of subjectivity in the verb, 
id a strangely objective nature in the verb substantive (ibid. 113, 
U). 

In Woloff there is an excessive weakness of subjectivity, and a 
:ndency to think fact in its externals (ibid. I. 27, 28), so that verbs 
r« differently conju<:;ated according as they are thought with more or 
tss of external manifestation in the subject. 

16. And in all the African languages there is a marked tendency to 
iink the verb in two parts, one of which has closer connection with 
te subject than the other (ibid. III. 132, 149, and I.), as if the 
olition did not embrace tlie entire action. With what extraordinary 
-parateness of fine fragments such division is carried out has been 
'«n in Grammatical Sketches, I. 

In Kafir indeed the tendency to divide the verb seems to spring from 
*« fragmentary tendency rather than from a failure of volition, for 
^th parts have connection with the subject, as if the volition was 
'^^wed. 

^ut in Mandingo and Vei the subject is wont to have connection 
^Jy wiili a mere abstract fragment, and the verbal stem is immersed 

the objects (ibid. 33, 36). 

lii Vei the verbal stem is strangely weak, as if the action was not 
' important element in tbe fact, and the subjective fragments arc 
^fe developed in consequence. 

^ti Susu the subject is altogether separated by the object from the 
J-b (ibid. 50). 
Ill Yoruba the subjective part of the verb is not of so abstract a 
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nature (ibid. 22), because thought is less bent on the object In none 
of these four languages has the verb a true element of person. 

In Egyptian line verbal elements are separated from the rdnl 
stem, and these take subjective personal suffixes, as if there was onlj 
a partial self-directing volition (ibid. III. 113). There is strong eeiue 
of the subject though it does not penetrate the verbal steiiL This 
corresponds to the easy agriculture, in which there was little need for 
intelligent self-direction in carrying accomplishment throngh, thoagii 
there was great interest in setting on foot what led to it. 

In Nubian there is a stronger sense of the subjectivity through the 
verb (ibid. 130), but how faint it is appears from the weak connection 
of the person (ibid. 132), and from the realisation bein^ ao weak thst 
the negative can have it like a verb (ibid. 131, 133 ; lY. 90). 

In Bullom, which shows affinities with Kafir, the verb has lu^ 
connection with the subject, as if the volition grasped the action in 
its principal part. For the verbal stem has connection with the ob- 
ject, and the part which is broken off is rather of a prepositional natnie, 
carrying on the action to the objects (ibid. L 23). 

In O^i (ibid. 54, 59) and the kindred languages, the verb htf 
persons pretixed to it, showing a subjectivity which is absent from 
the neighbouring language of Yoruba ; and though it divides tbeTerl^ 
tlio sense of the subject is carried remarkably through the senteoce. 
Tiiis is in exact correspondence with the more thorough volition which 
characterises the Ashantee and Dahoman race, to whom these lan- 
guages belong, and which makes them so different from the people of 
Yoruba (see Book II., chap, i., Part L, 7). 

In Pul also the representative of the subject adheres closely (GnO' 
Sk., III. 186) as a prefix to the verb, showing a subjectivity which 
corresix)nds to the superiority of the mce over the negroes with whoa 
they are in contact. 

17. The subjectivity of the verb in the pure Syro- Arabian and the 
Indo-European languages, and the correspondence of this with the 
originality of self-directing volition in these races, have been alie*^/ 
noticed (chap. ii. 3). 

And the special strength of the subjective engagement of thepew"* 
in Ciothic corresponds to the strong volition of the Teuton (Gram. Ski 
VI. 158). 

18. On the whole, the correspondence which has been tnced intiB 
section between the development of the person in the verb awl tin 
volitional character of the race shows that the one varies with t« 
other according to the principles arrived at deductively ia Book U 
ciiap. iii., 3. 

lY. — 71ie clement of succession of Jmng or doing in the vei^* 
comwrted with the root as tJt£ needful processes of adio* ^ 
connerted with the arrompltshment of their ends in the fWifc ? 
life to which the race has been adapted. 

1. The Polynesian language is remarkable for two featurei: t* 
separateuess of the elements which express the succession of (loing' 
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from the subject and from the verbal root ; and the 
ith the verb of elements which express the direction of 
the view of the speaker, towards him, from him, down 
ip to him (Gram. Sk., III. 6, 9, Ex. 16). 
aion of the Polynesian race is that it has spread over 
►f the ocean, being found in islands as widely separated 
her as the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand, and 
ientity through them all by speaking the same language. 

must have liad a singular aptitude for making long 
for finding its way on the ocean. 

seems to be a correspondence between the above features 
ge and this remarkable aptitude of the race. The use of 
particles shows that the race think facts as movements 
3serve ; the element of succession (Del 11) suggesting the 
the particle denoting its direction, in reference to them- 

the tendency to think movements thus in their directions 
telf is natural as a habit and advantageous as an aptitude 
ig race. For the navigator who has no compass steers 
r the bearings of whatever objects he can observe in the 

ocean, and he has to allow for the currents coming to 
tid to watch the winds coming to him from abova And 
is proper direction with reference to each, he naturally 
hese directions to the one point of view, guiding his 
irence to each, so that they shall all seem to approach 
ede from him in the due directions. A sense of such 
the navigator's instinct ; and the Polynesian language, ia 
5 facts according to the four directions mentioned above, 

Polynesian's view of the movements of doing or being 
s if he was on a voyage through life, 
should be thought by him as movements, and that the 
)f fact should be thought separately from the subject, 

accomplished act or state which the verbal root denotes, 
2teristic of a navigating race. It shows that the race 
in conformity witli one dominant model, to which its 
ght and volition is adapted. And that model corresponds 
. For navigation is movement directed by indications 
10 mover ; and these he follows as the guides originally 
lout renewing his volitions to follow them. The move- 
Liently is tliouglit in connection with these indications, 

his own volitions ; so that the process is separate from 

It is, moreover, movement leading to an object, at wliich, 
chud, the movement ceases, and wliich the movement does 
ct ; so that tlie process does not in any degree mingle with 
diment. And a universal conception of fact in the Poly- 
s an adaptation of mental action to the navigator's life. 
Melanesian langua.i;c8 also there is a separation of the 
mccession from the verbal root (Gram. Sk., III. 46), 
in some degree a similar character to these languages, and 
te, as in Polynesian, an aptitude for the navigator's life* 
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But this element, though separated from the root of the verb, is not 
always in these languages separate from the subject (see preceding 
section, 2). They exercise more care than the Polynesian in cultiTa- 
tion, perhaps also in navigation, being a weaker and more timid race. 
And it accords with a diminished aptitude for navigation, that 
though there are directive particles in these languages, they are not 
used so generally with verbs as in Polynesian ; and belong rather to 
the accomplishment than to the process, being used to form derivative 
verl)S. The directives are associated with the end ; as in the reduced 
navigation the bearing of the end of the voyage determines the coarse. 
In the Molanesian languages, however, as in the Polynesian, the suc- 
cession is separate from the root, as in the life the process, whether 
of cultivation or navigation, is separate from the accomplishment 

3. Both these features of the Polynesian language we lose in 
Malay. For the Malay is rather a fisherman than a navigator over 
the spaces of the ocean ; and he attains his ends with such case that 
there is little or no sense of process in his life, or element of succession 
in his verb. 

4. In Tagala there is a strong sense of the succession of being oi 
doing, but instead of being separate from the verbal root it is clwelr 
connected with it or incorporated in it (Gram. Sk., II L 66). Tagak 
is remarkable for its tendency to think fact in its result as an accom- 
plished process (ibid. 57), and with little or no sense of the subject; 
as if the aptitude of the race was to attain results by processes which 
arc involved with little volition in a growing accomplishment And 
in the absence of information it may be conjectured that in the lai^ 
and fertile Philippine islands the natives would not only be exemi>t 
from the necessity of taking to the sea, but might attain their enii 
as results of nature's own processes of accomplishment^ which ihej 
slightly helped or guided. 

6. The processes of Chinese industry are not so simple. Thej 
need attention that thoy may be performed correctly. In IcamiD: 
them thought is occupied with the prescribed method which is to !« 
followed ; and in j)ractisirig them when learned, the series of 8t*pi 
connected together by association is kept before the mind that it diJ 
be gone through correctly. So that though there is an absence ol 
self-directing originality, as has been said in the last section, there ii 
conyideriible sense of subsidiary processes in the occupations to whick 
the race has been adai)tod. Those processes, however, being thoajj* 
as wholes when their parts are connected bv habit, and tlie conn* 
tions: of their parts as successive steps towards accomplishment ku^ 
little noted in the cifort of imitation, involve little sense of Buccessi()ft 
And those occu])ations being mainly of an agricultural nature, tk 
process ends before the accomplishment begins. Accordioglji ^ 
a(lii])t:ition of the race to these habits of life shows itself in the o^*'' 
auxiliary verbs subsi<liary to and separate from the principal verln*'* 
not themselves involving succession of being or doing any mowtb* 
it (ibid. V. 11). 
. 6. In Japanese, the succession of being or doing goes thiou^tti 
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ession of fact to a remarkable degree (ibid. 45). It differs from 
Chinese structure in pervading largely the verbal stems of the 
uage so as to bo incorporated in them instead of being separate 
I them. And this corresponds to what we are told of Japanese 
stry, its artistic tendency, and its exquisite finish of imitative 
ess in which the steps are noted strongly as leading to the end 
>k II., chap, i.. Part I., Sect. V., 4). For the processes of the 
an are carried through the accomplishment of his work ; and it 
rs under his hands as he works at it until it is finished. And as 
process is carried through the accomplishment, so the succession 
3 to penetrate the root of the verb. 

i Tibetan also the verbal stems are apt to take up a sense of pro- 
(Gram. Sk., V. 48). And this corresponds to the patient continu- 

of action which accomplishment is wont to require in the rigorous 
ate of Tibet. 

The processes of pastoral industry have closer connection with 
accomplishment which they subserve than those of the cultivation 
le soil. For the shepherd and the herdsman partake of the fruit 
leir flocks and herds while they attend to their health and increase, 
industry and the attainment of its end go on together, but they are 
net from each other. The herdsman does not make the produce 
z\i he uses. He has it in consequence of his pastoral care ; but it 
)t the work of his hands. He does not fashion and complete it, 
s to carry through it the process of his art. The process and tlie 
inment are in contact with each other, and yet distinct ; and being 
)ntact the presence of the accomplisliment to the mind subordinates 
: the tliought of the proces-*. 

here are, moreover, other necessary parts of his business which are 
immediately connected with the attainment of his end. The care 
is pastures, and the provision of food for his cattle when these fail, 
as separate from the accomplishment of what tiiey aim at as the 
messes of tillage. And these tend to give independent strength to 
thouijlit of process. 

>'o\v, the nomad races live continually immersed in attention to all 
ie processes of pa.sU)ral industry, as the life to which they are 
:ially adapted. Accordingly they have a strong sense of the 
lent of process or succession of being or doing in their verb; and 
; element, thougli it may be closely connected with the verbal root, is 
er taken up into it, just as in their life the processes of their industry 
' Ije contemporaneous with tlie accomplishment of their purpose, 
never are tliemselves acconiplisliing j)roces5es. The structure of 
r verb in this respect corresponds to the activity of a race which is 
lys occupied witli ])rocesse8 connected with accomplishment rather 
1 itself accomplisliing. And as tliere are processes of industry in 
pastoral life less closely connected with attainment though subser- 
it to it, so in the lani^uages of the nomad races there is a corre- 
iding tendency to think ])rocess, when it engages the subject more 
ni;ly, as an auxiliary verb (Gram. Sk., IV., 7, 14, 2 ; 40, 60, 65, 61). 
the Turkish language the more self-directing volition of the race 
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tends to grasp the end more strongly along with the process, and to incor* 
porate the auxiliary in the principal verb as an element of succession so 
as to increase the development of the latter (ibid. IV. 24, 29). But in 
the nomad languages generally the element of succession of being ox 
doing is connected with the verbal root or element of accomplishment 
in the verb just as the industrial process is connected with the end tS 
which it aims in the life to which the race has been specially ada]»ted. 
In Hottentot also, the nomadic character shows itself in element! 
of 2)rocess and auxiliary verbs (ibid. I. 69) ; and amongst the Indo- 
European races in Lithuanian (ibid. YI. 190, 198), and in Slavonic 
(ibid, 227, 229, 230). 

8. In the Dravidian verb the element of succession is more appro- 
priated to the verbal root ; the various roots liaving elements of 
succession proper to the idea which they express (ibid. IIL 93). 
This indicates that the process is carried through the stem as the 
process of its accomplishment, just as it has been said above thtt 
the artisan carries his productive art through his work till he finishes 
it. Tliere are abundant remains of Dravidian art in India ; and these 
show that the race had the aptitudes of the artist and the arti»D; 
that they cultivated those processes of production in which the skilled 
work is carried through to the end of the finished performance; tnd 
that consequently the development of the element of succession in the 
verbal stem corres]K)nds to that of their processes in their productioDS. 

9. In the unproductive regions of Northern Asia and of Notthem 
Europe the pastoral life assumes a somewhat different form from whit 
it has in Central Asia. The northern ncces still tend their flocks end 
herds where these can be kept. But the keeping of them is less eiir, 
and lends loss surely to tlie end for which they are kept, while iti 
difficulty causes it to become itself in some degree an end to be 
accomplished. There is therefore less sense of process subordinated 
as such to the accomplishment, and less of such elements in the veih 
or connected with it as auxiliaries. The difficulty of life also cansei 
accomplishment to be less under the command of volition, so that it 
depends more on traditional methods, as well as to require patient 
perseverance. And hence arise two features of the most northen 
languages, a greater want of union between the element of subjectivitr 
and the stem of tlie verb, and a larger development of derivative 
verbal stems involving elements of continuity or amount of action or 
parts of tlie scries of activities, all suggestive of habits of perseveiascs 
(ibid. IV. 88, 90, 109, 118, 134,^135, 144, 145, 151, 161, 16^ 
chap. ii. 3). 

Tlie Ostiak, according to the account given of him by Castren («• 
Gram. Sk., IV. 99), lives by a variety of methods according as h» 
finds them most practicable — by hunting, by fishing, some by keejai^ 
cattle, a few by agriculture. His versatility hinders him from bavifl^ 
the hunter's grasp of tlie object with his volition. He is, as has he« 
observed above in IIL 5, both nomad and hunter, and the hnntef'^ 
habit of thought has drawn the element of succession into the xootn 
his verb, tending to be included within the root in intranaitireii W 
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)ften subjoined to the root in the transitive verbs (ibid. IV. 106, 
108). 

For the natural order of thought is person, root, object ; and in the 
bunteFs life the process of action is strongly associated with the 
thought of the object in the attention which he fixes on his game. 
rhe element of succession, therefore, in his verb tends to the object, 
there being a supplementary element of succession in the root when 
that which is in connection with the person does not sufficiently, as is 
the case in Ostiak, reach towards the object or the completion. 

10. Hence, in accordance with Book I., chap, iii., 4, the American 
languages generally have an element of succession which refers strongly 
to the object ; and where the volition does not grasp the accomplish- 
Qent (preceding section, 14), there is apt to be a subjective process 
tonneicted with the person, and an objective connected witli the root, 
he latter expressing process towards the object of a transitive, towards 
he completion of an intransitive. 

There is no such separation in Eskimo (ibid. 6 ; Gram. Sk., II. 15), 
1 Cree (ibid. 19), in lilikmak (39, 5-7), in Dakota (ibid. 41). 

But such twofold elements are to be seen in Yakama, -e«- and -sa 
ibid. 66) J in Selish -e«-, &c., and -i or -m (ibid. 63) ; in Pima -igi-, &c., 
nd -<ia (ibid. 71) ; in Maya active verbs, -kaJi and -ah- (ibid. 97) ; in 
'>araib transitive -t-, -r*-, -a-, and -kua (ibid. 104) ; in various Bauro par- 
oles (ibid. 140). In Cliibcha and Chikito the elements of succession 
re only suffixed to the stem, tlie persons prefixed (ibid. 107, 135) ; 
xe process being probably suggested by the end to be attained. 

In Chikito there is a great development of the succession, the lively 
itive race (ibid. 129) having great interest in the process of accom- 
lishment. 

In Mexican also the element of succession is at the end of the stem, 
i ap(>ears from the curtailment of the vowel of the last syllable in the 
>rmation of the perfect (ibid. 85), the person is at the beginning, the 
alition probably reaching in a single act towards the object 

In Chilian, and apparently also in Quichua, there is an expression 
f the succession in the vowel which is subjoined to the root in the 
erbal stem (ibid. 113, 143). But this element is in close relation 
Uo with the person, whicli is at the end of the verbal formation, 
le tendency in these lanj^uages to connect a person of the object with 
lat of the subject (precedini,' section, 14), indicates that this process 
^ directed towards the object according to the hunter's habit of thouglit. 

At the same time the great use of the auxiliary verb to bo, in the 
erbal develo])ment in Quichua, corresponds to an agricultural habit 
f thought (5) modifying that of the hunter ; which would also 
"caken the connection between the subject and object persons in the 
erb(Gram. Sk., 113). 

11. In Choctaw, and perhaps also in Kiriri, the element of suc- 
tion is obscure, but in all the other American languages it is a 
*«tinct clement in tlie verb. 

Iq Choctaw, the extraordinary development of pronominal elements 
^d as defining and distinguishing articles, shows that the special 

Vol. II. u 
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aptitude of the race is for the observation of things (ibid. 47). Saeh 
a mental habit would lead thought to the end of action rather thanU 
the process, so as to think the process in its end. In the fertile pUini 
-which the Choctaws inhabited, the observation of useful prodact8o{ 
the soil would be natural to such a race, and the processes of prodiK- 
tion being thought in their end would become part of the end which 
action should accomplish, and which the verbal stem expresses, giriog 
to the thought of it elements akin to process, and expressing oos- 
tinuity, or various parts of the succession of actions. To this associa- 
tion of process and accomplishment the small development of the 
succession in the Choctaw verb, and the development of derivatiTei 
referring to the series of actions, corresponds (ibid. 49). 

In the tropical region of the Kiriri, life probably needs little 
])roccss for the attainment of its end?, and there is proportionillj 
little of the element of succession in the verb. 

12. In the African languages generally, the element of proee^ 
or succession of being or doing, is brought into view by the tendency 
to break the verb into separate parts, which arises from the chanctet 
of thought, which has been studied in Grammatical Sketches, L Ii 
such fracture there is an element of process generally attached to tbt 
person, but such elements are also attached to the root, as in San 
(ibid. 50), in BuUom, in Yei, and in Kafir, whose verb ends in -di 
changed in negative and subjunctive to -e or -t (ibid. 11, 23, 37)^ 
This expression of process at the end of the root corresponds to the 
life of those who subsist, like the hunter (10), by seeking the giftiof 
nature, and is to be seen also in Australian (ibid. III. 84). In the 
Wolotr, the verbal stem has less reference to the object than in Kifii; 
or in any other of the West African languages, and the element rf 
process is abundantly developed in connection with the subject » 
if the race, not greatly bent on material acquisition, was intereetel 
mainly with its own beings and doings, and so thought laigelj the 
successions of these. 

In Plgyptian, the process is separate from the accomplishment, tti 
precedes it in its natural place (ibid, 117), which corresponds to • 
race living by an easy agriculture, in which accomplishment follow 
process without needing to be much governed by it 

In Xubian, which belongs to a far less fertile country, there » 
combined with the verbal stem elements of direction towarditi' 
object as if aiming at the material objects within reach, as well aitki 
more subjective process preceding the person, which correspond*" 
more enterprising activity (ibid. 130, 131). 

Of the latter, there seems to be less in Kanuri; for thenof j* 
subjective verbs is mther of the nature of a derivative element totooai 
a particular species of verb. 

In liarea, the verbal increments are elements of process snbjoi*' 
to the root, and separate from the subject, as if the life of the 0*1^ 
involved a monj patient seeking after tlie gifts of nature (ibid. W 

In Dinka, the verbal pretix a (ibid. 147) is probably of the i* 
nature as Egy]>tian a. 
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n Ban, there is a great development of elements which are sub- 
led to the various roots as expressions of process determined by 
m (Def. 23), and appropriate to them to form verbal stems (Gram. 
, IIL 165). There is little reference to objects ; and the patriar- 
1 life of the race (ibid. 151) has an unworldly character, as of those 
3y compared with other races, did not busy themselves much about 
Serial things. They would in that case be interested largely in 
ir own beings and doings, especially as thought in their general 
xsiations ; and to' this would correspond the development of process 
heir verb, subjoined to the root. 

rhe Gallas, as a nomadic race, express process in connection with 
verbal root (ibid. 166), and incorporate in their verbal formations 
auxiliary verb. 

.3. In the Syro-Arabian and Indo-European languages, there is 
mdant expression of the succession of being or doing ; and, 
reover, this element enters into the root of the verb (ibid. V. 48 ; 
. 16). For these races fashion their own ends ; the Syro-Arabian 
Dg adapted to place his main interest rather in the beings and 
ngs of life than in their material accessories (see above, I. 2), and 
I Indo-European to produce by his own art what he needs for his 
Ifare and enjoyment. The former, surrounded by the desert, had 
le to interest him in the external world ; and the successions of 
ng and doing were thought with corresponding fulness. As he 
oe out of the desert, these were thought less fully in Hebrew 
id. V. 77) still less in Syriac (ibid. 102). In the African branches 
id. 125, 128, 145, 156, 168), there were further changes in the 
Qe direction whereby the root lost succession. But with the original 
ro-Arabian, the successions of being and doing are themselves the 
i, so that process and accomplishment unite. With the Indo- 
iropean, the principal ends are produced by processes of art, carried 
rough the accomplishment till it is finished. And it is to be observed 
It this sense of process in the stem of the verb is stronger in Greek 
d Latin than in Sanskrit, being carried in them beyond the present 
rt of the verb. This agrees with their greater development of the 
< (ibid. VI. 65, 70, 84). Thus, in the langunges of these races, the 
ment of succession has the same kind of connection with the root 
the verb that process has with accomplishment in their life ; a cor- 
pondence which has been traced between life and language through 
the races according to the deduction of Book I., chap, iii., 4. 

~^The dei^elopment of tense accompanies the sense of succession in 
the verb ami the full supply of interesting events external to the 
doings ami beings of the speaker, 

• The languages which are most deficient in the expression of tense 
- the Eskimo, which has only one tense, and supplies the place 
others by derivative verbs (Gram. Sk., 11. 16); the three northern 
aoiede dialects (ibid. IV. 88), Ostiak (ibid. 106), Tscheremissian 
^ 132), Sirianian (ibid. 143), Finnish (ibid. 161), and Lapponic 
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(ibid. 160), all which have only two tenses, a past and a present, the 
future being expressed by an inchoative verb in Samoiede (ibid. 96), 
by auxiliaries iu Finnish and Lapponic, by the present in the others; 
the I^olyuesian, which has no really distinctive expression of teiue 
(ibid. III. 6) ; the Syro- Arabian, which distinguishes only what is 
completed and what is not completed (ibid. Y. 54) ; and the Etri, 
on the White Nile, which also makes only a similar distinction (ilnd. 
III. 155). Kow, all these races, except the Bari, live companitiTeIr 
secluded, in tlie dreary regions of the north, in the small and vivielj 
scattered islands of the ocean, or in the desert ; and in such regioDi 
the sup[>ly of facts external to the beings and doings of private life is 
comparatively scanty. The Bori, in their simple and undeveloped ciril 
orgauisation (ibid. III. 151), seem, from whatever cause, to have been 
exempt from those relations with other nations which necessitate the 
organisation of national force, and therefore to have had no extenal 
history. And this want of external facts, according to the dedo^ 
tion of Book I., chap, iii., 5, should be accompanied by an imperfect 
developmeut of tense in the verb. The Chikitos of South America alfo^ 
and thc^r neighbours the Bauros, have only two tenses, a present and 
a future (ibid. 135, 137) ; and they, too, live secluded (ibid. 129). 

2. The expression of position in time is separate from the I'erb, and, 
tliercforo, not properly tense in Chinese (ibid. V. 11) and in Maliy 
(ibid. 111. 76, 81, 2," 6, 10); and this also agrees with the abow 
deduction, as the verb in these languages involves little or no sensed' 
Micccssion (preceding section, 3, 5) ; and therefore according to it tbe 
cxiiression of tense should be separate from the verb. And in those 
languages in which the sense of succession in the verb is weak, titt 
expression of tense is more external than in those in which it is strong 
The fr)rmcr is the case in Samoiede, in the Yurak and Yenissei dialw*^ 
which are the least exposed to foreign influence (Gram. Sk., J\.U)] 
also in Kanuri (preceding section, 12) among the African langut^ 
(Gram. Sic, III. 176), and in Choctaw (preceding section, ll),amoDgli 
the American languages (Gram. Sk., II. 55). 

The tendency in tlie African languages to se^mi-ate the elemeni of 
t( use from the verbal stem corresponds to their separation from it "ii' 
the succession (preceding section, 12). 

3. The clement of tense appears in the verb in that part of i3 
structure where the sense of the succession in the verb being strolls'^ 
has mo.^t attraction for that of the position of the fact in the gewJ 
succession of the facts of the world. In the past tenses of the Ib^ 
Kuiopi,an languages in their original form it is remarkable hov tin 
expression of tense goes through the verb, affecting the j)er80U ami ij* 1* 
sttiin, besides introducing an element between these, and affecting ttf 
whole with the augment. This corresponds to the penetration ci tfci 
verb by the element of succession. 

4. In Liitin tiiere is less development of ]mst tense than in Saaatf 
or Gnek, because it has less sense than these of succession in dl; 
past (Gram. 8k., VI. 84). ' 

The astonishing development of tense in Turkish and Turkiis'^i 
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> the ^an^eat sense of subjective succession incorporated in the verb 
ibid. IV. 24, 25, 29) ; and the large development of tense in Yakut^ 
longolian, and Tungusian (ibid 14, 2, 4 ; 40, 50, 55, 61) is due to 
lie same cause existing in a less degree. And a similar cause is found 
ithe Woloflf language in Africa (preceding section, 12), accompanying 

remarkable development of tense (Gram. Sk., I. 29). 

In Chilian also there is a great development of tense (ibid. II. 
»43) ; the energy and enterprise of the race generating an abundant 
upply of facts in their intercourse with those who dwelt within 
keir reach, and their sense of process being at the same time strong 
preceding section, 10). The Peruvian (Gram. Sk., II. 113) as more 
luiustrial was more objective. His sense of subjective process was 
lot sufficient to attract the element of time as true tense into the 
^b, though he developed a large system of tenses formed by the 
ttxiliary verb. 

In Cree and IVHkmak there is a strong sense of position in time 
ibid. 38, 39), and the former has a number of verbal particles and 
iffizes expressive of tense, and yet not so incorporated in the verb 
i to form true tenses, being rather auxiliaries or adverbial, while 
(ikmak has a large development of tense. This is due to the compara- 
^e deficiency of Cree in the sense of subjective succession occupied 
I it is with energy on the object, while Mikmak thought is less drawn 

> the object In Dakota there was not enough sense of the subjective 
tccession for a full development of tense (ibid. 41, this chap.. III. 8). 

It is probably due to a tendency in African thought to think the 
svb in some degree as embodied in the subject in its outer manifesta- 
c»n, rather than properly as in its inner life (this chap.. III. 15), that 
i many African languages a so-called tense is formed which is indefi- 
•%e as to tima For such a conception of fact withdraws it from the 
l^lgestions of time that arise from the successive states of a subject's 
msciousness (Gram. Sk., I. 29, 33, 59, 69 ; III. 116, 176, 181, 186). 

> that the principles of Book I., chap iii., 5, prevail through all the 
milies of language. 

t^. — Development of moods according to the tendency of the race to 
wcUch for fortune or avail themselves of circumstance, 

1. The Kafir language has a subjunctive mood, and it expresses a 
^tential by an auxiliary verb (Gram. Sk., I. 5, 11). It has also a strong 
yidency to combine, as if by a copulative, the realisation of one fact 
i^th that of another (ibid. 12), the first predominating over the 
*3ond and reducing it. 

There is no true subjunctive mood, expressive of subordination to 
Mother verb as part of the sentence which the latter governs, in any 
ier of the African languages not of the Syro- Arabian stock, which 
^▼e been studied in this work, except in Barea, Dinka, and Galla 
^i III. 140, 147, 166) ; thougli there are conditional or other ideal 
^^mations in most of them. And it is remarkable that the Kafir and 
^"^ Galla are the two most formidable races on the continent. As to . 
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the Diuka and Barea, information is wanting. But the sixcc^ of 
the two others indicates an aptitude for policy and combination of 
circumstance, which, as accompanying the development of t trne 
subjunctive, agrees with Book I., chap, iii., 6. 

2. In Eskimo there is a remarkable development of dependent tod 
ideal moods (Gram. Sk., II. 10, 15), which corresponds to the aptitude 
of the race under the necessities of the region to avail themselTes 
of facts and circumstances, as well as to wait on fortune, for the 
attainment of their ends. 

In Cree also there is a subjunctive, an improbable ideal, and a rab* 
junctivo indefinite as to time (ibid. 24, 38), which last conesptmdi 
with the so-called nominal participle in Eskimo (ibid. 10), and 
indicates close subordination to the principal verb. 

In Mikmak, too, there is a large development of moods (ibid. 39^ 
5-7). 

In Dakota there is a subjunctive, formed, as in Kafir, by cbiDging 
-a to -€, and which by being affected with the article may be need u 
a noun (ibid, 45). 

The hunting races had to look out for what might promise i 
supply of game, as well as to watch whatever might threaten tlw 
integrity of their hunting-grounds, and to take measures to pieserre 
them, and they therefore had habitually an eye to circumstance u 
ancillary to the accom2)lishmcnt of what their mode of subsistentt 
demanded. 

In the Choctaw verb there is not enough sense of being or doo^ 
(see above, lY. 11), to take up a sense of subordinate realisation ml 
develop a true subjunctive, tliough the suffix km marks a dependest 
verb and I\b an optative (Gram. Sk., II. 48). 

In Yakama the conditional formation with -famei seems to be onlj 
ideal ; and there is no true subjunctive, as the attention to objects aoJ 
conditions as jmrts of a fact is not sufficient to think a verb distinetif 
as an object or mere condition of another. But in Selish, the fom^ 
tion with -/«- is used as a true subjunctive (ibid. 63), the race bas? 
probably very dependent on circumstance (ibid. 64). 

There is no true subjunctive in Pima, Otomi, Maya, or C«*^ 
though Pima and Maya have ideal formations (ibid. 71, 97) ^ 
Caraib an ideal suffix (ibid. 103). In Kiriri there is no true deTelw- 
nient of mood except by optative and imperative prefixes (ibid. ]%\ 
nor in Chikito except an imperative (ibid. 136) ; and not even tto* 
Eauro (ibid. 137). 

In Chil>cha the participles are formed by reduction of the WV^ 
tivity of the tenses, but there is no subjunctive (ibid. 107). 

AW these races, from the Yakama to the Chibcha, with the eltf? 
tion of the Selish, who are high up the Rocky Mountains, lire ov 
conditions which do not require strong attention to means, and iiM 
and favouring circumstance (this chap., III. 10). 

In Mexican and Quichee there is no true subjunctiye, though thers^ 
ideal formations (Gram. 8k., II. 85, 94). For on the tableland of M«P* 
they were occupied rather with search for what would directly tfVf 
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sir wants (Introd. 3) than with combination of means which might 
Ip them to attain it (Gram. Sk., II. 84), and so did not combine one 
:t with another as subordinate to it, so as to produce a subjunctive. 
In Quichua there is no true subjunctive, though there are potential 
1 other ideal formations (Gram. Sk., II. 113) ; and though in Chilian 
ire is said to be a subjunctive mood formed with -li-y it is not clearly 
«rtainable whether it is a true subjunctive or not (ibid. 143). In 
th these languages the sense of relation is so strong, and the connection 
close between the verb and what it governs, that the realisation of 
) principal verb might overpower that of a dependent verb and 
luce it to a verbal noun. 

In Guarani the contingent and dependent has extraordinary develop* 
!nt (ibid. 116, 119), in accordance with that waiting on fortune 
d using of circumstance to which their nature and position would 
turally lead them (ibid. 115). 

It appears therefore that where there is in the verb a sufficient 
ise of the being or doing realised in the subject to be reduced with-> 
t being destroyed by a sense of its subordination to another verb, a 
le subjunctive mood tends to bo developed, according as the mode 

life to which the race is adapted is such as to develop a strong 
nse of fact or circumstance as object or accessory part of beings or 
>ings, and yet not so strong that the fact or circumstance is thought 
> completely as part of what is realised by the subject of the being 
' doing that it is incapable of being realised in a subject of its own, 
id is consequently thought as a verbal noun. And this agrees with 
le deduction of Book L, chap, iii., 6. 

3. In Polynesian and Tafjala the subjectivity of the verb is so weak 
lat though the sense of relation or dependence of the members of a 
mtence on the verb is weak also, yet a verb when thus subordinated 
^ another verb loses its subjectivity and becomes a participle or a 
oua(ibid. III. 7, 9, 13; 65). 

But in the Melanesian languages there is sufficient sense of the 
[hject in the verb (this chap., II. 8 ; III. 2) to admit of the reduction 
ithout losing the subjectivity of the doing or being by subordination 

another verb, and in some of them sufficient sense of the sub- 
iination of fact or circumstance as aim or accessory part of a doing 

being to effect such reduction. And so a subjunctive mood is 
'nied in Annatom, the most southern of the New Hebrides (Gram. 
-, III. 23, 5), as well as a potential and a hypothetical (ibid. 23, 7, 9). 
'^8€ dependent and ideal moods are not in Erromango or Sesake (ibid. 
» 28), which belong also to the New Hebrides. But there is a 
t>junctive and also two ideal moods in Mar^, the most eastern of the 
yalty Islands (ibid. 36, 3, 4, 8, 11-13); and a subjunctive, but 
t an ideal, in Lifu, which belongs to another of the Loyalty Islands, 
^ which has a stronger sense than Mar6 of accomplishment, and 
xilt, and of the succession of being or doing, and less than Mar^ of 
^ quiescence of completion or of the subject (ibid. 37, 39, 11, 14, 
« 17). Whether these moods are absent from the other Melanesian 
^guages it is hard to determine. The languages of Mani and Lifu 
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are near akin to each other, but that of lifn has the characteis of i 
])eople who look more to their own action and circumstancei while 
Marc has more interest in the object (this chap., XI. 12). Lifn hu 
less sense of the contingent and ideal than Mar^ as if there was lea 
dependence on chance and fortune and more sense of the suhjunetiTe^ 
as if more use of fact and circumstance (Gram. 8k., III. 37). The fntore 
is expressed in Mar^ by the particle of the ideal mood, bat this ptrtide 
is used only for the future in Lifu, there being there less waiting on 
what may happen and more determination of what will happen. Bat 
they both, as well as Sesake, look out for helping accessoriea^ uxl 
include fact and circumstance in their plans for the attainment d 
their ends, having at the same time sufficient sense of the subject 
for the expression of such subordination by a subjunctive mood. 

In Malay the deficiency in the verb of the being or doing of the 
subject (this chap. , IIL 2 ; lY. 3) hinders the dev^opment of mm^ 
as it is in this element that mood is expressed. But in Ausinlian 
of Adelaide there is enough sense of the being or doing to admit of 
the development of an ideal mood, a prohibitive, and a preventive 
(Grnm. Sk., III. 84), but not sufficient plan or combination for i 
pubjunctive, for the race lives merely on what it can find (Book IL, 
cliap. i., Part I., Sect IIL, 3). 

4. In Tamil the strong sense of connection and dependence which 
is to be seen in the cases of the noun, when it is applied to the 
thought of subordinate verbs, overpowers their subjectivity, so tkit 
the so-called verbal and relative participles take the place of a sub* 
junctive mood. In the same way the ideal is expressed withoat 
verbal subjectivity, not being properly thought as realised in a subject, 
and therefore imperfectly conceived as a fact (Gram. Sk., Ill 95). 
This indicates a want of ideality, natural to a practical race such a 
the Tamil, which is earnestly bent on matters of fact^ and not content 
to wait on fortune (ibid. 91). 

5. In all the languages of Central and Northern Asia and XortbeTA 
Europe whicli have been studied in the fourth section of the Gran- 
matical Sketches, exc^^pt Sirianian, there is a development of ideil 
moods, but in none of them is there a true subjunctive. In genenl 
tlie connection of dependence or government between the verb ani 
the objects and conditions is sufficient, the subjectivity being veik 
(this chap., III. 4, 5), to reduce a dependent verb to a verbal noiUL 
But in Hungarian this connection is weaker. There is less adjust- 
ment of the verb to what it governs. And such a shortcoming in th! 
adjustment of plan to fact and circumstance, arising probaUyfroo 
their favourable region dispensing with the necessity of it, aocoonti 
for the absence from Hungarian of gerund as well as of subjanctiTe 
(Gram. Sk., IV. 121). 

In Samoiede the gerund or verbal noun may take person endioS! 
which give it an api)earance of subjectivity, but they are in trai 
possessive suffixes, an<l indicate close connection, but not subjectin 
inlMTence (ibid. 98, 8.) 

6. In the Chinese group of languages there ia nosabjanctivemooi 
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For those races have not sufficient originality of plan or design to 
adjust a fact or circumstance as aim or accessory part of a being or 
doingy carrying this subordination to the latter into the idea of the 
former, so as to affect its element of succession or process. They are, 
moreoTery too realistic for the development of ideal moods, though 
thej may express potentiality and such ideas as a matter of fact by the 
indicative of auxiliary verbs. In Japanese the verbal stem can take 
postpositions like a noun to express its government by another verb 
[ibid. V. 45), the weak subjectivity (this chap., III. 3) yielding to 
;he subordination, so as to let the verb be treated as a noun, and the 
lubordination corresponding to the degree of plan and combination 
ihown by the race. 

7. In Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic there is a subjunctive, in 
irhich the sense of realisation in the subject is reduced, and an ideal 
mood, in which in Arabic it is reduced further still (Gram. Sk., Y. 
55, 125, 136, 145). But neither of these is preserved in Hebrew, 
Byriac, Tamachek, or Haussa. 

In the desert the Arab needed contrivance and plan so far as objects 
and circumstances furnished materials for them, and when these could 
not be formed he had to wait on fortune, so that he had sufficient sense 
of object or aim and of condition to affect a verb with dependence as 
such on another verb, and to develop a subjunctive mood (ibid. 55), 
and sufficient sense of the imagined to develop an ideal mood. There 
was use too for a subjunctive and an ideal in Ethiopic and Amharic, 
for in Africa attention is attracted strongly to the external accessories 
of being and doing as well as to the gifts of fortune. But in Tama- 
chek and Haussa there is not sufficient sense of the being or doing in 
the verb to maintain an ideal mood or a true verb in a dependent 
position, and it is apparently an infinitive or verbal noun that is used 
instead of the latter (ibid. 158, 161). 

In Palestine and in Syria life was easier than within the desert, 
nnd tliough thought tended more to external objects than in Arabia, 
there was less necessity for plan and contrivance, and less dependence 
on fortune. The contingent and ideal, therefore, was less thought 
And the weaker sense of relations or dependence on the principal 
Terb which arose from there being little plan accounts for the absence 
from Hebrew of the subjunctive mood. It explains also the more 
verbal nature of the Hebrew than of the Arabic infinitive (ibid. 92) ; 
for the stronger sense of relation or dependence reduced the latter to 
a verbal noun. In Syriac the infinitive is very rarely used as a noun 
(ibid. 117) ; but there being less sense of the subjective process in the 
Syriac verb than in the Hebrew (this chap., IV. 13), it did not develop 
a more verbal as well as a less verbal intinitiva 

In Ethiopic, and in Amharic and Tamachek, there is a so-called 
verbal infinitive and a nominal infinitive, the former of the nature 
of a gerund, the latter a noun (Gram. Sk., V. 128, 145, 158). The 
nominal nature of both was due, j)robably to the sense of relation or 
government by the principal verb in these language*, which, however, 
though greater than in Hebrew, is less than in Arabic, for there are 
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less case endings, and to this is due the more yerbal nature of one of 
the infinitives compared with the Arabic infinitive. 

8. The Indo-European races had such art and plan that ia their 
conception relations are thought with more distinctness than by other 
races. Tlie thought of a relation with them involyes a sense of the 
two correlatives, but may be clear of both of them ; whereas other 
races lose the true thought of a relation by losing the simultaneons 
sense of the correlatives or think it in connection with one correlative. 
Thus the 8yro- Arabian tended to think a relation in connection* with 
the second correlative ; and in thinking one fact as a related part of 
another, the relation tended to be thought with the former, and to he 
carried into the idea of its verb, the subordination to the principil 
verb falling mainly on the verb of the subordinate sentence (ihid. 
93). By the Indo-European, the relation was thought more distinctly 
from the subordinate fact, and this retained more sense of its own 
organisation. Its verb was less affected in the being or doing realised 
in its own subject, and was thought more strongly as the governing 
member of the subordinate sentence. Hence, when one sentence 
<^ovemed another through an expressed relation, it did not, except in 
Latin when the relation was close, so subordinate the latter to the 
former as a part of it, that it was expressed by a subjunctive mood; 
although when the governed sentence was direct object to the prindpil 
verb, its verb was reduced to the infinitive. This use by the Latin 
of a true subjunctive in relative sentences is a striking feature of the 
language, as it corresponds to the practical genius of the race, by virtue 
of which they had a stronger sense of the bearing of facts and circnm- 
stances as accessory to their beings and doings, and of the subordina- 
tion as such of the former to the latter. With this also agrees their 
more matter of fact and less ideal character than that of the Greeks, io 
consequence of which they had less interest in the imagined, and had 
only one ideal mood, while the Greek had two. 

Sanskrit hod less ideality than either ; for it did not carry its one 
ideal mood into the past or the future so as to give it any tense except 
the present. Sanskrit was evidently affected by a Dravidian inflnence 
wiiich lowered the life of its conception of fact. Hence came iti 
reduced use of the tenses. And hence also came the loss of the second 
ideal mood which Zend had (ibid. VI. 52), and its large use of the 
gerunds (ibid. 42), as well as its loss of the elements of relatioa 
thought separately from both correlatives. 

Perhaps it was the superior productiveness of his native regioUf 
enabling the Latin to supply his wants more independently of fortone, 
which made him more practical and less ideal than the Greek. Bo^ 
however this may be, the fact that he was so is certain ; and hisgenioi 
being such would lead him to note circumstance more strongly as cab' 
servient to his purposes, and to think less of the possibilities of the 
unknown. His development and use of moods, as compared with this 
of the Greek, is a strong confirmation of the principle of Book U 
cliap. iii., 6, which has been borne out by all the languages that hail 
been examined. 
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9. Bask, too, in accordance with the strong sense of objects and 
conditions which is shown in the cases of the noun and the object 
elements of the verb, has a subjunctive as well as ideal moods (Gram. 
Sk., Bask, 10). 

VTL — Development of tJie passive verb, according to the tendency of the 
race to think action in its end ; thai of derivative verbs according 
to tofiat gives interest to doing and being in the life, 

1« The use of the passive verb is carried farther in Tagala than in 
my other language studied in this work. And, therefore, in that 
angoage its nature may be best seen. Now, its great use in Tagala 
irises from a tendency to think the fact in its end, as accomplished 
Q the objects and with the conditions (Gram. Sk., III. 57) ; in conse« 
luence of which tendency, the fact is so generally thought, not from 
ha standpoint of the agent, but from that of the object or condition. 

And there is a tendency of the same kind, though not nearly to the 
lame degree, in Polynesian (ibid. 7), which also thinks fact as process 
x> an end. 

In Tongan, though the verb passes to the object more immediately 
haxL in the purer Polynesian dialects, there is at the same time a 
rtronger sense of the action of the subject which keeps the verb from 
3eing thought in its accomplished end, and no passive is formed 
ibid. 16, 2, 3). 

But in Fijian the verb is thought with stronger reference to the 
>bject, and a passive is formed (ibid. 17). 

2. In the Melanesian languages fact is thought less in its end, and 
s more tenacious of the subjective standpoint of the agent But the 
angoages of Mar^ and Lifu have a strong sense of the end of accom- 
plishment, which they think as quiescent (ibid. 34, 37). And in 
;hem the verb has a passive construction, and there is a tendency 
x>wards this construction in subordinate or dependent verbs, which, 
nrhen active, lose subjective energy, and are thought rather as states of 
iction (ibid. 36, 3 ; 37). 

3. Malay also has a strong sense of the end of action in the object, 
18 appears from its strong distinction of transitive from intransitive 
rerbs, and the strong connection of the former with their object ; and 
iccordingly it develops a passive (ibid. 75, 76, 77). 

4. Among the Syro- Arabian languages the Arabic only, which only 
liad distinct case endings, thought the verb sufficiently in relation 
to the object to bo able to carry the simple verb into the object so as 
to think it completely from the standpoint of the object as a passive 
itate of the object. Hebrew could do this only with the strong 
lerived forms the causative (Hiphil) and the intensive (Piel), which 
from their nature have strong reference to the object. To the passive 
Df the simple verb it could only approach by thinking it as a reflexive. 
The reflexive and the passive agree so fav that the object of the action 
is in both the subject of the verb ; but wlien the reflexive is used to 
express the passive, the subject realises the verb as thought from the 
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standpoint of the agent ; whereas in the passive the snbject realUes 
tlie verb as thought from his own point of view. Into this point 
of view of the object the Hebrew could not enter with the simple 
verb (Gram. Sk., Y. 94) nor could the other Syro-Aiabian langiugei^ 
except Tamachek and Haussa, enter into it with any verb, all of them, 
with these exceptions, using reflexives for passives, because their verbi 
were not carried to the object as much as the Arabic verb. For when 
the action is thought in its end in the object, the mind passes more 
readily to the thought of it as realised by the object and seen from the 
object^s point of view, this being the end, which is sabsequent to the 
action. Tamachek and Haussa acquired under African inflaenoe t 
tendency to think the verb in connection with related objects. At 
least in Tamachek this is shown by the effort to form pronominil 
connections (ibid. 162). 

5. So among the African languages a passive is formed by Ksfir, 
in which the verb is thought with strong reference to the object, soai 
to take up a representative of it (ibid. I. 11) ; also, though less dis- 
tinctly, by Mandingo and Susu, which have strong sense of the object 
(ibid. 33, 50), but not by Woloff, in which the verb has little nier- 
ence to objects, nor in BuUom, in which the verb has to be supple- 
mented by an additional element to carry it to the object, nor in Yei, 
in wliich, what the subject does or is forms so unimportant an element 
of fact (ibid. 36) that it is little thought as affecting an object^ nor 
in Yoruba, which in its fracture of the verb shows that the object ha 
not that attraction for the main body of the verbal root that it has in 
Mandingo (ibid. 22, 33). 

On the other hand, a passive is formed in Hottentot (ibid. 70), is 
Galla (ibid. III. 165), in Ban, (ibid. 155), in Barea (ibid 140), 
in Nubian (ibid. 131), in Egyptian, though not much used (ibidi 
119), and in the Dinka auxiliaries of the past and future ft and 6ihf 
lengthening their vowel, the subjective element of the present beini 
apparently too weak to admit the modification (ibid. 147); hot 
Kanuri and Pul form only a passive participle (ibid. 178, 186). The 
pastoral life which belongs to the Hottentot and Galla belongs 
also in part to the Dinka (ibid. 142) and Bari (ibid. 151) ; and the 
material industry with which it is occupied leads thought strongly to 
the object and effect. Accordingly Bari shows a prevailing intereit is 
the entire combination of the fact (ibid. 156). As to the Bam* 
information is wanting. But in Nubian the elements of relation to 
the objects wliich are infixed in the verb (ibid. 131) show a stitnf 
tendency to think the verb in reference to the object, and the WW 
tendency in Egyptian is involved in the sense of the accomplisbDeet 
which distinguishes it (ibid. 116). In Kanuri the classification of 
the verbs as more or less subjective (ibid. 176) shows that thejm 
thought so strongly in connection with the subject that they h»w 
little reference to the object. And in Pul, while the verb tii* 
subject prefixes like Kafir, showing close connection with the so^rt 
it docs not, like Kafir, take object infixes, showing that it ii >" 
tliought in close connection with the object. 
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. Amid the abundant natural productions of India there is little 
1 for special attention to the effects of action to sustain life 
ordingly, in Tamil, the stem of a verb does not involve the element 
ransition to an object till the first consonant of its affix of process, 
f it have no such affix, that of tense or the final consonant of the 
;, is doubled and hardened (ibid. 93) ; but this expresses not the 
isition, but only the addition of an element (ibid. 102) without defiii- 
what the element is, so that there is no distinct sense of the transi- 
i to an object in the verb, and accordingly, the verb has no passive. 
;he nomad languages Tartar, Mongolian and Tungusian, a passive is 
ned (ibid IV. 7, 22, 41, 50, 56, 62). For the care of flocks and 
is involves habitual attention to external objects and effects ; and 
on is thought with strong reference to these. But iu the more 
them regions objects which may be useful for the purposes of life are 
•ce, and methods of procuring subsistence become necessary which 
olve persevering action, and which engage the interest of the race as 
IT main occupationa The interest is thus drawn rather to courses 
action than to objects, and the thought of action becomes associated 
h elements of continuity thought as defining what is to be accom* 
ihed. Accordingly, the remarkable feature appears in these lan- 
iges of a surprisingly large development of derivative verbs with 

absence of a passive distinct from a reflexive. This is the case 
■^amoiede (ibid. 96), in Ostiak (ibid. 105, 109), in Tscheremissian 
d. 135), and in Sirianian (ibid. 145). But in regions of somewhat 
der climate, in which useful objects of action were somewhat mora 
mdant, a passive is found, as in Hungarian (ibid. 118), in Finnish 
id. 151), and even in Lapponic (ibid. 161), the climaie of Lapland 
ng mitigated by the Gulf Stream. 

r. Passing to the most northern region of America, we find in 
cimo also a great development of derivative verbs of process, with 

absence of a passive distinct from the reflexive (ibid. II. 5, 15). 
t in Cree there is an intensely strong sense of the object and a 
aive form of the verb (ibid. 18, 27), less strong in Mikmak, and 

passive (ibid. 39). In Dakota the verb is not thought in its 
ercnce to tl»e object (ibid. 42), and there is no passive (ibid. 41). 

Choctaw the verb seems to be thought in its end (this chap., 
. 11), and therefore in comioction witli its object, and there is a 
?sive, which, however, involves no general passive element, and is 
Felo|)ed by observation of the object on account of the intense 
erest with which objects were observed (Oram. Sk., II. 47, 49). 
Yakama the verb is not tliou^dit in close reference to the object (ibid. 
), and there is no passive (ibid. 56). In Selish the verb is thought 
much in the object, that when this is plural the verb takes up 
5 plurality (ibid. 64) ; and the root of a transitive verb may take 
5 intransitive persons and verbal element, and become passive in 

nieaning (ibid. 63). But in Pima, although the verbal stem is 
>ught in close connection witii the object it is not thouglit in its 
i» there being a strong sense of the activity of the subject (ibid. 68). 
<ice there is no passive in Pima (ibid. 72). In Otomi the verb is 
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thought in very close connection with the subject (ibid. 81, 82), and 
there is no indication of its being thought in strong reference to the 
object ; and accordingly it has no passive. The Mexican verb hu a 
strong sense of clfect in the object (ibid. 84, 86), and a passive foim 
(ibid. 85). In Quich6e and Maya the verb is thought in close con* 
iicction with the object, as appears from the object persons which it 
takes up into connection with the verbal element of tense or with the 
verbal stem (ibid. 93, 96) ; and in both a passive is formed (ibid. 91, 
98). So also both features concur in Caraib (ibid. 102, 104). The 
Chibcha verb shows little tendency to incorporate an object (ibid. 107), 
and fonns no passive. But Quichua and Guarani think the verb in 
closer connection with the object (ibid. 113, 118), and form a passive 
(ibid. 113, 119). Kiriri thinks the verb only in its subject, sothU 
it is never transitive (ibid. 120), and it has no passive form, but only 
distinct stems to express passive states (ibid. 124). The Ghikito xtA 
has more sense of the object, for it takes object persons ; and it fonts 
a passive (ibid. 135). In Bauro and Chilian the verb can iucorp(nate 
an object ; and it forms a passive (ibid. 137, 140, 143). 
^ 8. In Chinese, the verb is referred strongly to the object, and then 
is a passive conception of fact, but there is not sufficient sense U 
being or doing connected with the root (this chap., lY. 5) to tnke up 
the passion, and it is expressed by a separate verb (Gram. Sk., V. 11> 
In Burmese and Japanese the object precedes the verb, as if the idei 
of the verb was particularised in the object, and in these langnigei 
there is more capability of formation (ibid. 28, 38, 46) ; and a pusin 
is formed (ibid. 27, 45). But in Tibetan, though the object preoedei 
the verb, and a passive is expressed, there is no passive form. Bit 
])ca83ivity is expressed in the subject by the absence from it of oj 
case ending; the subject of an active transitive having the iortn- 
mental case ending (ibid. 36, 37). The verb is thought with so little 
subjectivity that it passes from the subject as an effect or doeifiot 
pass from him, rather than inhere subjectively in him ; and 000*" 
<]uently there is not enough sense in the verbal stem of the iffectia 
of the subject to take up the passion. 

9. The Indo-European races, inventive and observant as they il*>y 
were, thought action in strong reference to its effect in the ohje^ 
and accordingly developed a ^xissive. There is a noteworthy difr 
ence between the Sanskrit passive and the Greek passive. Bi 
former is distinguished from the middle only in the parts of pnx^ 
realisation, while the Greek passive is undistinguished from A* 
middle in these parts, but develops in the other parts a special ptM" 
element. Now, in order to understand this, it is nece8»ry^ 
remember that in the parts which do not involve present 1^**^ 
and for the most part even in those which do, the passive is expnf* 
in Sanskrit by the verb substantive and the participle ; a constnrf* 
whicli expresses the passive more as completed effect than tf^ 
simi)le passive. In the conjugational or present parts, the Siii* 
passive is distinguished from the middle as passive cfTect ■•< 
strongly than the Greek, and in the non-conjugaticnal parts alio i^'aV.^' 
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itinguisbed more strongly as such by the above construction 
ram. Sk., YL 74). So that Sanskrit thought tends more to effect 
d result than Greek. Of this there are other indications, one of 
licb is the great use of the passive, which is the most remarkable 
iture in the syntax of the language (ibid. 42). 
The Bask, in accordance with the sense of the object which appears 
the object elements of its verb, formed a passive with an auxiliary 
irb and past participle (Gram. Sk., Bask, 12). 

In all the above lan<:^ages the development of the passive follows 
.e principle of Book I., chap, iii., 7. 

So also the principle there stated with regard to the development 
; derivative verbs may be traced through the languagej. 

10. The Kafir is one of the strongest and most practically energetic 
f the native African races ; and in Kafir speech this character appears 
I the development which is given to the stem of the verb. For the 
mdency to form derivative stems shows a strength in the thought 
f the action or state ; which takes up what the derivative elements 
xpress, 80 as to reduce them to mere accessories, and attach them to 
^f as parts of what the subject does or is. And the particular 
evelopment which the stem of the Kafir verb receives, shows the 
Dterests of an active practical race. 

For the stem must acquire a special interest by union with the 
terivative element, or it would not take up the latter. The deriva- 
ive elements, therefore, which the stem takes up, indicate the special 
Dterests in the life of the race. And on this principle the Kafir verb, 
''hich has such a development of active and inactive derivatives, is 
Bea to belong to an active race ; for the more conscious a race is of 
ction, when there is occasion for it, the more conscious will it be of 
taction when it is at rest. The relative formation of the Kafir verb 
^dicates an interest in action when aimed at an object, and the 
^Usative an interest in action or state, thought in its accomplishment 
* an efifcct. And it agrees with this activity towards external objects 
^t the verbal stem takes up a representative of the object into 
^ion with itself. The reciprocal formation indicates an interest in 
tion in reference to each other, which would correspond to a social 
aracter; and this, too, agrees with the nature of the Kafir 
^Mim. Sk., I. 11). 

The Wololf til inks not so much of external performance or practical 
U.ity. His interest being that of a pleasure-loving social race, lies 
^her in the action or state itself as it goes on, or as it affects him- 
^, or others also reciprocally with himself, producing an inceptive 
I'b, an iterative, and a diminutive, as well as a reflexive, and a 
^iprocaL And the action or state being thought as an end in itself, 

Readily thought as an effect; and a causative also is developed 
>icl. 31). 

The ^fandingos are the leading people on the northern slope of the 
EkUands of Western Sudan, and have spread from thence in all 
Actions into the neighbouring countries, forming everywhere an 
^Pcr class, and in still more distant regions are found exerting 
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infiuenco as traders, propagators of Islam, artisans, and diplomatisui^ 
Their interest seems to be in things rather tkan in action ; and they 
have only two derivative formations of the verb. These, howeverf 
correspond to practical energy, for they are a neater or passive^ uul t 
causative, the farmer implying a sense of action and inaction or of 
object, the latter a sense of effect (ibid. 33). 

The Susu is akin to Mandingo, and has a somewhat similar deTelq>- 
ment of derivative verbs (ibid. 50). But neither the Vei nm the 
Oti family, nor Yoruba, think the accomplishment which the stem 
expresses with sufHcient strength to take up derivative elements, tlu 
interest in Vei being drawn off by the objects, in Oji by the cnojy 
of the subject directed to the objects, and being divided in Yorali 
between the subject and the object (ibid. 36, 54, 20). 

The Bullom verb is thought in close connection ^vith the snbject n 
cause, or source from wliich it proceeds to the object, and this gim 
an interest in causation, so that a causative is formml (ibid. 23)i And 
the Kanuri verb also is thought in close connection with the sotfject^ 
80 as to be distinguished into two classes according as it is manifnted 
externally in the subject, or dwells in the subject internally. I^ 
latter, and a few of the former, when thought transitively, acqidret 
s])cciul interest from reference to an object, and take up an elenKSl 
of relation. But the stem is thought in its action on the object oolj 
when this is most vivid, the object being the first or second penon 
Only these are taken up into union with the stem. The verb ii 
thought so much in the subject as cause that there is a ipeai 
interest in causation wliich gives rise to a causative formation. iW 
being thought so close to the subject it also forms a reflexive, especiillf 
when it is itself internal to the subject (ibid. III. 175, 177, 179). 

The Hottentot forms a reflexive, a reciprocal for plural, a redprtJ 
for dual, a causative, a relative to an object, and a diminutive (ib^L 
I. 70). The Hottentot also shows a tendency to think tlie Ttfbfl 
the subject (ibid. 68); and accordingly its development of deiivaUR 
verbs is like that of the Kanuri. But the race being nonuJic M 
more social and more indolent, and form accordingly reciproctli v 
a diminutive. 

Til is African conception of the verb, as embodied in the ahj^ 
rather tlian as belonging to its inner life (this chap., IIL 15), «*" 
spends to a sense of action as originating in the subject, yetvitho^^ 
sir^'ugth of volition. Such a conception naturally prodooei tki] 
above development of derivative verbs. Yet there is soiwWi 
similar in Egyptian (Gram. Sk., IIL 113, 114) without anj a* ! 
development. This arises from the facility of life in Egypt* •*■* 
rendered action less necessary, and accomplishment a less impoili^ 
factor. The verbal stem was consequently too weak to ongo*] 
derivative?. 

Nubian life is more dependent on exertion, and requires an 
for what may supply its wants. Aud accordingly, liubian 

^ Ritter, Erdkande, voL I p. 86Si • 
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derived verbs expressive of external aim, outgo, and effect 
bid* 131, 133). 

The Galla formations show an intense interest in effect, and in 
Esct produced for self, which corresponds to their overpowering pre- 
noinance and conquests (ibid. 160, 165). 

Dinka, like Egyptian, and probably for the same reason, forms 
>parently no derivative verbs. But Bari, in accordance with its pre- 
uling interest in the combination of fact in its effect (ibid. 156), 
vans a transitive or causative, and uses for that purpose a prefix (ibid. 
55X the verb being thought specialised in the effect. 

Pul forms transitive, reciprocal, reflexive, and causative verbs ; 
id this corresponds with the character of the race, active, social, 
did, and practical "The Fulahs are a mild, gentle people, not 
lUowing trade or seeking dominion like the Mandingos, but leading 
a agricultural and pastoral life. Still, like so many active highland 
fttions, they move in great numbers to the lower countries to earn 
J their greater industry, and to return with their gains." ^ 

11. That the development of derivative verbs in the American 
uignages corresponds with the interests which prevail in the life of 
Bch race may be seen in Eskimo (Gram. Sk., II. 5), and in Cree 
il>id. 18). The life of the Dakota is easier than that of the Eskimo 
■^ the j^ree. Action is with him less important than with them, and 
Ae vei)> consequently is thought with less interest, and has less 
ower to take up derivative elements. It, however, forms a causative 
bd. 41) in accordance with the sense of effect as distinguished from 
tiect which the substitution of agriculture for hunting would tend to 
▼e (this chap., III. 8). 

The Choctaw has a development of derivative verbs corresponding 
the aptitudes and interests of the race (this chap., IV. 11), as well 

the Yakama (Gram. Sk., II. 56), the Selish (ibid. 64), and the 
fna (ibid. 68, 72). 

Tn Otomi the formation of derivatives is hindered by the singling 
ion of thought wliich is characteristic of the race (ibid. 153). But 
"i Vatives, characteristic of the race, are formed in Mexican (ibid. 84). 
4 the active character of these contrasts strongly with the inactive 
''t'acter of the Quich6e development, which exhibits so strong an 
direst in the varieties of inactive states, causation being thought as 
^ing these. This character belongs in a still greater degree to 
^a, for though the development in Maya is less than in Quichee, 

proportion of active derivatives is smaller (ibid. 91, 98). Such a 
^« of inactivity is natural in the climate, and amid the productions 
p»uatemala where Quich^o is spoken and still more in the lower 
^on of Yucatin, to which Maya belongs. For Guatemala, though 
^lie tableland where it hns been said (Introd. 3) search is needed 

subsistence, is lower than Mexico, more fertile, and affording an 
i^r life ; while Yucatan is lower still, and its exuberance of pro- 
'tion makes life still easier, and at the same time attracts interest^ 

1 Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. I p. 349. 

Vol. il X 
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SO as to draw thought from doings and beings, and ^ive less derelop- 
Tueut to the verbal stem. On the other hand, the fierce Ginib 
combines his verb with elements expressive of impulse towards accom- 
plishment (ibid. 103); wliile the weak and timid Guarani combine it 
with elements expressive of watching and using what chance mar 
bring (ibid. 115, 119). There is no development of derivative verbs 
worthy of notice in Chibcha or Kiriri. But in Chikito there are 
many derivative forms corresponding to the lively active character of 
the race (ibid. 136, 129) ; and many in Bauro which, as they indi- 
cate an interest in action and effect, and in the external relations of 
fact, correspond to the industrious character of the race (ibid. 137, 
138, 140). In Chilian and Quichua the synthetic formations of tiia 
verbal stem are so numerous that they cannot be characterised (ibitL 
113, 143). 

12. In the Polynesian dialects the verbal stem being thought vith 
little sense of either subject or process (this chap., IIL 2 ; lY. U 
involves an interest in end or effect, and naturally develops i 
causative. 

In 8a moan the verbal stem has more sense of the subject, while, it 
the sjime time, it is thought in more immediate connection with tbe 
object, and develops a passive. Being thus a stronger element tiuQ 
ill tlio purer Polynesian dialects, and more in relation with the object, 
it foi-ms reciprocals and causatives of reciprocals, as well as fifflpi* 
causatives (Gram. Sk., IIL 13). But in Tongan it is a weaker el^ 
mcnt, not carried so strongly to the object^ and only causativoiiR 
formed (ibid. 16, 3). 

In Fijian it is strong, as in Samoan, and forms intensives, iw? 
rocals, and causatives (ibid. 17). 

13. The Melanesian languages generally form causatives, and n^ 
join directives to the verbal stem (this chap., IV. 2; Gram, fc 
III. 21, 24, 27, 34, 38, 40, 41, 43). In some the directive elemati 
are separate, as in Polynesian (ibid. 40, 41). Mahaga forms no- 
I)rocals (ibid. 43). 

14. In Tagala the wonderful development of derivatives oon*- 
spends to the tendency to think fact in the accomplished end. f' 
this leads to the conception of tlie verbal stem and the conditiooi* 
its accomplishment, all brought together because all thought in ^ 
end. The development is too great to indicate clearly any tfnd 
character ; but the reciprocal derivatives indicate a social chaneta 

In Malay, verbs are formed by men-, 7«e-, which expresses to W 
into realisation what the root denotes, and by ber- to have it| Aij 
former being either transitive or intransitive, the latter intransiUTS, 
in Dayak there is a middle or reciprocal prefix hem-, Thersan 
derivatives -Iian and -i, which make the stem transitive or ca^ 
and which seem to be of a prepositional nature (Gram. 8k., IIL flnj^r 

In these Oceanic languages the derivative elements of the dsB^^ ; 
verbs are prefixed, except those which are of a directive 
qualifying the stern, or of a jnepositional nature leading to 
follows. Tiie former seem to be thought as autecedent coudiiioMf ^:, 
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be accomplishment, and to occupy therefore as well as the latter their 
lataral place. 

Bat in the continental languages the root or stem generally goes 
list ; because in such regions generally there is more scope and more 
leed for observation than in the islands, where everything quickly 
leoomes familiar. This agrees with the principle of Book I., chap. 
ii., 7. A habit of observation gives interest to facts and objects as 
honght in the genera and species in which they are classed; and 
ihns strengthens the root as thought in its general associations. And 
lence it is that in the continental languages generally the root stands 
Irsty so as to be thought clear of its present accidents. 

In this respect the Syro-Arabian region is similar to the islandfi, 
;here is so little in it to attract observation ; and the Syro- Arabian 
lerivative elements tend to precede the root. 

15. In Australian an inchoative and a neuter are formed by 
ilements subjoined to the root (this chap., IV. 12) ; and in Tamil a 
sausative, which corresponds to the interest in effect in an industrial 
pace (Gram. Sk., III. 91, 94). 

16. Of the nomad languages of Asia the development of derivative 
irerbe in Yakut comprises reflexives, causa tives, inchoatives, propera- 
fcires, intensives, co-operatives, and reciprocals ; and two or three of 
^iiese formations are sometimes accumulated one on another. This 
wrresponds to a life of industrial efficiency and process, which 
evolves movement, exertion, and co-operation, and leads to social 
^bits while it admits also inactive indulgence of self. Turkish and 
■Mongolian, less industrious, do not form inchoatives, proporatives, or 
Otensives, nor does Manju form properatives (ibid. IV. 7, 22, 41, 62). 

In the more northern regions the development became much 
*^iajged with elements of process in accordance with the life of the 
'^thern races, which requires perseverance (this chap., IV. 9). 

X7. In Chinese there is not sufficient sense of succession in the 
'^b (ibid. 5) to think parts in the accomplishment. And in conse- 
^^nce no derivative verbs are formed. Nor are there any true 
^•^vative verbs in Siamese, Burmese, or Tibetan. But in Japanese, 

'^hich the verb has more sense of succession (ibid. 6), there are 
'^vative verbs of completion of causation, of progress of causation, 
^ process (Gram. Sk., V. 45), which corresponds to what has been 
^^ of the race in tliis chap., IV. 6. 

1 3. The Syro- Arabian derivative verbs in their original develop- 
^^t are highly characteristic of an active race restricted in the 
*^«re of its external interests, and whose interests in consequence 
^ largely subjective. Having by reason of this subjectivity a strong 
of fact as originated in the subject, it has a strong interest in 
t as originated in the cause, and it forms a causative ; but the 
^'Vailing character of the development is reflexive. And according 

>i^hat has been said above (14), the causative and reflexive elements 
e the root, the former because that is its natural position^ the 
r because the interest of the root is heightened when thought in 
^binatbou with them (see above, 10). There is so little sense of 
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external relation that the subjective act or state itself is apt to be 
thought as in connection with an object rather than as bearing a 
relation to it (this chap., X. 13). And this could give an extensum 
or intensity to the root so as to produce a derived form (Gnun. SL, 
V. 52, 53). 

The Hebrew and Syrian dwelling outside the desert had a some- 
what reduced sense of the subjective process, and not being under the 
same necessity as the Arab to note whatever objects could be midf 
available, had less distinct sense of the object of action as such, whether 
external or reflex, and consequently had not so large a development 
of derivative verbs (ibid. 79, 92, 102). 

The Ethiopic forms causatives and reflexives ; and in conseqneoce 
of the tendency of African thought to contract the objects of its single 
acts, the root became lighter and more ready to take up derifatin 
elements. The derivative formations, too, came by use to express 
such light thoughts as to be capable of taking up new elemente, so 
that the formations were accumulated one on another, the reflexirei 
supplying the place of passives. Intensives, frequentatives^ and ooo- 
tiiiuativcs also were formed by reduplication (ibid. 124). 

The Amharic development is like the Ethiopic (ibid. 145). 

Tamachek forms causatives, neuters, reciprocals, and habitoalsbr 
prefixes, verbs of becoming by a suflix, and habituals by an inseitMi 
or subjoined vowel ; and it combines these formations on one another 
(ibid. 158). Thus, throughout this family there is a development of 
causatives, reflexives or reciprocals, and reiteratives ; Tamachek, hov- 
evor, being less subjective than the others, so that it has neuten ad 
reciprocals instead of reflexives, and less energetic, so that it his b0 
intensive. This corresponds to an African influence reducing tJK 
Syro-Arabian subjectivity and energy. 

Haussa shows only a special interest in process in its derintin 
verbs, as, besides a passive, it forms only inceptives and completiTe^ 
both of them with subjoined elements (ibid. 168). Its suffix -li^ 
formative of verbs, reminds of Kafir -sa (ibid. L 11). 

19. With regard to the development of derivative verbs in tk* 
ancient Indo-European languages, Sanskrit differs from Greek fl^ 
Latin in this respect, that from every Sanskrit root may be fonneii 
causative, a dcsiderative, and an intensive verb, although thelisitf* 
forms are not much used (ibid. VI. 31-33); while in Greek andWii 
the freedom of formation had almost ceased, though the fotimlifl' 
were to bo found among the verbs of the language. Sanskrit tUrii 
fact more in the result and eflect than Greek and Latin (seetbof^^ 
These have more interest in production compared with their in**'' ._ 
in what is produced; and Sanskrit, thinking fact more initi^|^.. 
has more tendency, like Tagala, to incorporate the conditioni o( V 
accomplishment in the verbal stem, so as to form derivatiTevB* 
For being all thought in the end, they tend to be brought fflp^'lt 

in it. ttl'-' 

The Indo-European development as seen in Sanskrit is reniiv^li. 
as showing an even interest in the whole course o{ actioDi titf^c ., 
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•cess, accomplishment, corresponding to the originality, the skill, 
I performance of the Indo-European, each respectively being a source 
special interest in the desiderative, the intensive, and the causative, 
[t is worthy of note that Latin has no form so distinctly reflexive as 
I Greek middle, which corresponds to its more outward practical 
n. 

20. In Bask there is scarcely any proper development of derivative 
'bsy for there are no true verbs but the auxiliaries ; but there are 
ivative stems expressive of inclination, fitness, habit, abundance, 
session (Bask, 13). 

A.nd from all this review the inductive inference which arises is the 
nciple which has been stated in Book I., chap, iii., 7. 

TL — The verb tends to follow what it governs when action Jias to be 
habitually suited with care to object and condition, 

1. In the Tartar, Mongolian, and Tungusian languages those parts 
the sentence which in the natural order of thought follow the verb 
*ef. 23X all precede it, retaining the same order of succession back- 
ird from the verb which they have forward from it in the natural 
ler of thought. In such an arrangement, according to Def. 23, the 
berest of the verb as thought in its natural place before its objects 
d conditions is overpowered by the interest which it has when it 
8 been combined with all these one after another ; and the habitual 
terest of the race in doing or being is fully awakened only by such 
mbination. When this combination comes to be expressed, the 
)mber last added to it is first separated and expressed as it lies next 
the mind, having been present in the last act of thought, and after 
the others in the order in which they have been added, so that the 
rb is last 

Now it is to be observed that in this combination the objects and 
iditions are fully thouj]jht and then combined with the verb, not 
rely glanced at while thinking the verb with attention directed to 
»in, such as is expressed by pronominal elements. The whole verb 
a is thought in combination with them, this being necessary for 
highest interest. And the idea of the verb is brought into close 
tiity to the objects and conditions (Gram. Sk., IV. 14, 3). 
When we turn to the life of those races, we find that in the serious 
ftinese on which their welfare depends, action is governed by its 
«ct« and conditions. It is not merely guided in the performance 
it by noticing these or by aiming at them ; but what is done is 
•crmined after attention has been given to the objects with which 
»j are occupied, the aids and appliances which are available for the 
'Upation, and the conditions under which it is carried on. Such is 
* nature of the nomad life, and the normal construction of the 
(Had sentence gives an exact representation of it. The nomad as he 
'"^es from pasture to pasture moves always tending his flocks and 
f^i, and caring for them with intelligent volition. In the exercise 
that care he determines his action witl' a view to his animals and 
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to Avhatover means and instrumentalities he possesses ; but while he 
thus determines his own action, there are two conditions which he 
accepts as governing his activity — the season and the pasture. The 
sentence in which ordinarily he expresses his conception of factiepre- 
sents him as ho thus lives subject to the time and the place, concen- 
trating his instrumentalities on his flocks and herds with industrial 
attention ; for first comes the expression of the time, then that of the 
place, then the subject, then the means, &c., then the object, folloved 
ill the last place by the verb (ibid. IV. 27, 44, 64). And tIuBaIn]lg^ 
nient corresponds to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 8. 

In Samoicde also the order of the words is like thut which prevaik 
in the nomad languages (Gram. Sk., lY. 98). But in less ligorou 
regions, where life does not require such adaptation to objects and 
conditions, and where, moreover, it is not bound to the routine of 
nomadic industry, the words are more free to follow the natural oideL 
Such is the case in Sirianian, Finnish,^ Lapponic, and Hungarian (ibiiL 
121, 146, 155, 163) ; probably also in Ostiak and Tachetemissian. 

2. According to the above principle, the inverse order, with the 
verb last, is the arrangement proper to a race, whether engaged in 
industry or involved in difficulties, whose action is habitually dettf* 
mined by a close regard to the objects and conditions, that so ib 
ends may be obtained. But when a race, though industrial, is ao&r 
master of its circumstances that it is not bound to give constAni 
attention to business, then in proportion to the freedom of iti life 
there is freedom in the aiTangement of its sentence; and either the 
natui-al order may occasionally prevail or special interests in membes 
of the sentence, whether arising out of the fact itself or from the 
tenor of discourse, may single them out, causing them to be thoogiit 
in some degree clear of their accompaniment, so as to change then 
position. 

The industrial order belongs in the main to the African noma^ 
tlie Galla (ibid. 111. 169) and the Hottentot, though the indoieBl 
Hottentot has an easy life, and accordingly has great freedom » 
arrangement (ibid. I. 72). 

It belongs also to the industrial Asiatic races, who adjust tbff 
actions to the ol)jects and conditions, the Tamil (ibid. IIL 105), tk 
Lurmesc (ibid. V. 29), the Tibetan (ibid. 37), the Japanese (ibid. W 
But in Chinese and Siamese there is less of this adjustment, beav* 
the action is performed more from imitation or in obedience to » 
dition (this chap., III. 3; IV. 6) ; and the verb is apt to hoUi* 
natural place before the objects and conditions (Gram. Sk., V. fi w 

The industrial order is also tlie normal order in Sanskrit (ihid-jj 
42), and in Greek, I^tin, and Anglo-Saxon (ibid. 88, 172), hot** 
groat freedom of arrangement, just as these races were dietingjl^ 

for productive art without being constantly engaged. But in 

which belonged to that member of the Lido-European faiiuly^5|rt, 
livod most free from care, this order is quite discarded, the verb 
followed by the other members of the sentence (ibid. 129, IM) 

^ Frichard's Rosearchet, voL ill p. 288. ■ ' "^ 
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. 9). In Lithuanian and Slavonic the members of the 
seem to be free to follow the natural order, as if life was 
ly bound to industry. They lived a nomadic life under 
itions and gave little heed to any other industry. 
k, subject, verb, and object may take any order (Gram. Sk., 

he Syro-Arabian languages the object generally follows the 
etimes with the subject between. But in Aramsean, sub- 
ct, verb is a common arrangement; and in Amharic the 

order prevails, owing probably to an African nomad life, 
being intermediate between Arabic and Amharic, has very 
idom of arrangement (ibid. Y. 72, 95, 117, 148, 164, 170). 
rds with the strong subjectivity with which in the desert, 
jects are scarce, the verb is thought, and which resists the 
ktion by the object of its idea, and the increased objectivity 
le desert which favours that determination. 
Qone of the Oceanic languages do the object or conditions 
le verb, except that in the Melanesian Mahaga, spoken in 
e Solomon Islands, the object sometimes precedes the verb 
times follows ; and in the Sesake, spoken in one of the New 

it precedes exceptionally (ibid. IIL 42). In Australian 
i) the object and conditions tend to go before the verb (this 

1). This corresponds to the easy life of the islanders, in 
ey have comparative mastery over things to use them at 
;d however with a light industry in the Melanesians (Gr. Sk., 

and the difficult life of the Australian, in which he must 
late himself to object and circumstance in supplying his 

Kafir is sufficiently master of his circumstances to be con- 
nerally of using objects at will, but he has an industrial 
which makes him ready to adjust action to its object for the 
it of his end. In his language the object generally follows 
but it often precedes (Gram. Sk., I. 13). 
loff, Pul, Dullom, Yoruba, and the Oti family of languages, 
^ races who live comparatively with ease in the fertile low- 
) objects and conditions follow the verb (ibid. 22, 23, 27f 53 ; 
But the more careful and industrious Mandingo, belong- 
le liighlands, where life is less easy (this chap., YII. 10), 
tindred races the Yei and Susu, put the direct object before 
.1 stem (Gram. Sk., L 33, 39-47, 50). 
gyptian, in his easy life in the fertile valley of the Nile, 
^ious of using objects at will for the attainment of his ends ; 
put the o>)ject8 and conditions after the verb. But the 
and the Barea inhabited less favourable, more highland 
v^here more careful adjustment of life and action to circom- 
is needed ; and they put the objects and conditions before 
(ibid III. 124, 128, 141). 

tika the direct object follows the verb in the present and 
^e, but precedes it in the past and future, as if aotikm was 
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habitually so far adjusted to the object that it was only the rtiooger 
sense of the subject, as determining the verb in the present and im- 
perative, which keeps the verb from being thought as detennined by 
the object (ibid. 148); but in Bari the objects follow the Terb^tbe 
indirect object before the direct (ibid. 157). 

6. In the region of the Rskimo, life is so difficult that not only bai 
action to be adjusted to its object with careful attention to the latter, 
but it has first to be adjusted to the application of whatever mams or 
conditions are to be used in the operation, the nse of these requiring 
great care and skill. And in the language not only does the objeci 
usually precede the verb, but the conditions come between the object 
and the verb, determining the latter more nearly (ibid. IL 16). 

In Cree the object ordinarily precedes the verb, for it ia the object 
which rouses the hunter's activity and determines his action ; hot the 
indirect object and conditions come after, the appliances and condi- 
tions of the chase being freely used as natural consequents of the 
volition to carry it into effect (ibid. 38). 

In Dakota and Choctaw the industrial arrangement — subject^ cob- 
ditions, object, verb — prevails (ibid. 43, 53) in accordance with tlu 
industrial aptitudes of those races (this chap., II. 8). 

Tlie Yakania and Selish live with comparative ease along tlw 
Columbia Kiver and its affluents on fish and game, and they anufse 
the members of the sentence in the natural order (Gram. SL, IL 56^ 
64), except that often in Selish the subject foUows the verb^ aa ibej 
have more need than the Yakama to help their subsistence by bunting 
(this chap., IL 7). 

In Pima the object precedes the verbal stem (Gram. Sk., II ?))• 
But in the more southern languages the object and conditions (Htii- 
narily follow the verb, as might be expected from the easiness of life 
in those climates. 

In the languages, however, of the careful Gnarani and of tbft 
Chilian, the object may either precede or follow the verb (ilai 
117, 143). 

In Quichua the industrial order prevails (this chap., IL 8), nljeC^ 
conditions, object, verb (Gram. Sk., IL 114). 

And through all the languages there is a correspondence betvea 
tlie arrangement of the sentence and the life of the raco which tgRtf 
perfectly with the princii)le of Book I., chap, iii., 8. 

IX. — Genitive and adjective precede ichen careful atterditm i* 
hahihudhj to he ff'ven to the nature of things, Tlie tufj^cHte^ 
developed according an qualities are supplifd in the region ^^ 

are appreciated as useful, 

1. The order also in which substantive objects are thongbt u 
correlated with each other, as well as the order in which they 
thought as affected with a quality that results from comparing tki 
with others of the same kind, differs often from the natural cider flt 
thought. And the cause of such disturbance is to be traced thnv^ 
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the languages in which it occurs, that the correctness of the principles 
laid down in reference to it in Book L, chap, iii., 9, may be tested by 
comparison with facts. 

The Kafir by his activity and skill dominates for the most part his 
surroundings. His verb accordingly is felt throughout the sentence 
as its principal member, the doings and beings of the subject engag- 
ing his principal interest. Those races, like the Wolof)', the Pul, 
the BuUom, and the Yoruba, who live comparatively free from care 
or tension of energy, are not constrained to attend with care to the 
objects about them ; and they, like the Kafir, leave the genitive in 
its natural place after the noun which governs it. But those races 
which belong originally to a less favourable region, the Mandingo, Vei, 
and Susa (preceding section, 5), are obliged to give careful attention 
to things. These are much weaker races than the Kafir. They do 
not dominate their surroundings, but rather are dependent on them. 
Their verb does not govern the sentence with such power as the Kafir 
Verb ; nor is it thought with such interest (this chap., VIL 10). 
And their principal interest lies rather in substantive objects. This 
is to be seen most plainly in Yei, in which the verb is weakest (Gram. 
8k.y I. 36) ; and there the prevailing interest in substantive objects 
shows itself in a remarkable tendency to combine substantives with 
each other in correlations in which tlie natural order of thought 
l8 reversed. For the careful attention which the race gives to 
Substantive objects is accompanied by a special interest in these 
fts combined in correlation with a genitive which defines them more 
particularly ; and in pro]>ortion as the power of the race is small, the 
Necessities of their life require that objects should be attended to with 
inch particular interest. The interest of the substantive objects as 
combined with the genitive overpowers their interest as Uionght 
Separately. The idea as thought separately is dropped ; and the idea 
18 combined with that of the genitive after this has been thought, 
;ake8 the place of the former so as to reverse the natural order (Def. 
23). This tendency is to bo seen not only in Vei, but also in 
Mandingo and Susu (Gram. Sk, I. 36, 49, 32, 50), and even the 
ttrong family to which the Oti belong show the tendency to think 
mbstantive objects in the same fashion (ibid. 61). These latter, 
though their strong volition may be seen in the sense of the subject 
irhich goes through their sentence (this chap., III. 16), yet show 
by the readiness with which their verb yields to the ifragmentary 
tendency of African speech, and the power which direct and in- 
direct objects have in breaking the thought of it (Gram. Sk., I. 64), 
that the volition does not go through the action, but looks with 
fttrong interest to the objects and conditions for carrying out the 
performance. And the particularisation with this view which 
mbstantive objects derive from thinking them as appertaining to 
mother object from which they may be thought to take their nature, 
imparts a special interest to that correlation, which leads, as above 
explained, to the synthesis of the correlatives and to the reversal of 
their order. 
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So also on the east side of Africa the fertility of Egypt and the 
favourable circumstances also of the Dinka and the BeltI di^penflcd 
'vvith the necessity of giving such careful attention to things u 
to have special interest for them as thought in a genitive relation 
which emphasises their nature ; but in the less favourable regions of 
the Xubiun and t]ie Barea these had to be attended to, and in the 
languages of tliese races the genitive tends rather to precede the 
governing noun. 

The Galln, as api>ears from their remarkable development of causa- 
tive verbs, liave an intensely strong sense of producing by their own 
energy the effects which they need (this chap., VIL 10). They 
are therefore comparatively independent of thingji, and do not think 
tiicm as particularised by a genitive with such attention as to reverse 
the order of the correlatives. 

But the Hottentots are of an indolent habit, and look with stroni; 
interest for useful things. Their interest in these is heightened 
by thinking them specially as characterised by another object to 
which they belong like parts of it, as if having their nature from it 
And in the Hottentot language the genitive precedes the goveruin^' 
noun. 

2. Those races of North America which have to pay particular 
attention to things, think substantive objects with special interest 
when combined in correlation with a genitive. Such combination, as 
has been said, particularises the nature of substantive objects as par- 
taking of that of the genitive to which they belong, as if they were 
parts of it ; and thought in this connection, after the genitive haf 
been thought, they overpower the idea of them as thought separaielv : 
and this being dropped, the genitive precedes. So it is in Eskimo 
(Gram. Sk., II. 16), in Cree (ibid. 34), in Dakota (ibid. 45), in 
Clioctaw (ibid. 53), in Yakania (ibid. 56), in Selish (ibid. 66). In 
the languages of Sonora the genitive generally precedes; in Mexican 
and Caraib it may either precede or follow (ibid. 88, 105), but in the 
languages of Central and South America it does not in general pre- 
cede, just as amid the abundant production of those regions therein 
less necessity for careful attention to the nature of things ihti 
Rul)sistence may be secured. In Chibcha, however, the language ti 
r>ogota, and in Quichua, the language of Peru, the genitive precedei 
(ibid. 108, 114). The latter language belongs to the mountain 
region, in which life is more difficult, and in which the great materiil 
development of the Peruvian civilisation took place, showing a eens^ 
of tilings and of their combinations such as this required. Bogota, 
too, was involved in that development.^ And it is remarkable that 
these languages should differ from the other South American Ia^ 
guages studied in this work in putting the genitive always before iu 



governing noun. 



In the true Syro-Ambian region subsistence was easy in the oa.^ 
])ro4luction in)])ossible in the desert ; and as there was little ntiiii! 
in giving careful attention to things, the substantive was not thoo^ 

^ Kobertson'8 History of America, Book IV. Sect. IV. 4^ 
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determined either by correlatives or by qualities, and preceded 
se in the natural order. 

I. In the languages of the industrial and careful races the genitive 
cedes the governing noun as the normal arrangement. So it is in 
nil (Gram. Sk., III. 105), in all the languages of Gram. Sk., lY., 
Chinese (ibid. V. 8), in Burmese (ibid. 29), Tibetan (ibid 37), and 
)anese (ibid. 47) ; in Amharic (ibid. 148 ; see YIII. 3 of this 
ipter), and in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Lithuanian vary. 
L In all these careful languages, except Tibetan, the adjective 
> as a rule precedes its substantive (ibid. III. 106 ; V. 9, '29, 33, 

148 ; YI. 43) : in Greek, Latin, and Teutonic its place varies, 
precedes in Lithuanian, and this is the order in Quichua and 
ilian of the American languages (ibid. II. 114, 143), and in 
ttentot of the African (ibid. I. 72). In Quiche, and generally in 
na, the adjective precedes (ibid. II. 92, 73) ; and the remains of 
[ustrial art in Sonora and Central America attest the existence of 
lustrial races in those regions. In the other languages the adjective, 
;liouglit as an adjective, follows in its natural order. 
Siamese differs from Chinese, and Celtic from Sanskrit, in putting 
,h the genitive after its governor and the adjective after its sub- 
ntive (ibid. Y. 18 ; YI. 129, 130) ; and this corresponds with the 
3 careful life of these races, and the less earnest attention which 
^y give to the comparative utilities of things. 
There is a great difference between the particularisation of the 
;ure of a substantive object by a genitive and its particularisation 
an adjective. The former expresses some adaptation or association 
th the genitive object which aifects the idea of the governor so as 
some degree to assimilate the governor to the genitive, or cause it 
be thought as derivative from this, suggesting the genitive relation, 
e latter involves an act of comparison of the particular object with 
J general idea under which it is thought which analyses its nature, 
d if this act of comparison be weakly performed, the particularisa- 
n which it gives to the nature of a substantive object may not 
re sufficient interest to postpone the thought of the object till it 
» been affected with it, even though particularisation by a genitive 
re this effect. Such thoughtful analysis of the nature of things in 
[er to use their properties is distinct from a mere attention to the 
relations of things, and may even exist without the latter. And 
s only those races who follow a life of earnest industry demanding 
h analysis who use a true adjective before its substantive, 
[n proportion, however, as the race can live released from attention 
its serious occupation?, it has freedom in the position of its genitive 
I adjective, as well as in the arran<:ement of the other words in 

sentence. And the races which, like the Polynesian, Melanesian, 
▼ala, and Malay, have an easy life, let the adjective as well as the 
litive follow in the natural order, even though there is a strong 
Sie of the qualities of objects. In Melanesian Erroniango, how- 
r, the adjective sometimes precedes and sometime* follows (pre- 
ing sect. 4). 
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5. There is weakness in the comparative sense of qualities if the 
adjective tends to be expressed as a participle or verb. For it is then 
thought rather as a mode of existence of the person or thing com- 
paratively with other modes of its existence than as part of ^e idei 
of the person or thing when compared with the generality of such 
persons or things. Such is apt to be the conception of the adjectire 
in Cree (Gram. Sk., II. 24), in Choctaw (ibid. 49), in Maya (ibil 
99), in Caraib (ibid. 101), in Chibcha (ibid. 108), in Chikito (ibii 
133), in Tamachek (ibid. V. 155). There is weakness also in the 
comparative sense of qualities if the adjective tends to be compoanded 
with the substantive or with an abstract idea of the substantiTe 
object, for which the adjective has special affinity. For in either 
case there is want of distinctness in setting before the mind the 
general substantive idea in order to compare with it the particular 
object. This is to be seen in Cree (ibid. 24) and in Kiriri (ibid. 
120), in Burmese (ibid. V. 21), and sometimes in Japanese (ibid. 43). 
This weakness also is evidenced by the adjective being expressed hj 
n substantive or with little distinction from a substantive. For it is 
the comparative thought of the object which makes the difference 
between the substantive and the adjective, and when that difference 
is small the comparative sense of qualities must be weak. This a 
the case in the Oceanic and Dravidian languages (ibid. TIL 5, SI, 
24, 34, 40, 41, 42, 99), generally in the languages of Sect IV., the 
Chinese (ibid. Y. 4), the Syro- Arabian (ibid. 66), and also in the 
Slavonic (ibid. YL 219); and to these may be added all the 
lan<];uages in which the adjectives are few (ibid. I. 9 ; IL 16, &a). 

Sometimes it appears in a want of aptitude to think a quality u 
attributed to a substantive. Thus in Yoruba the adjective when 
attributed is reduplicated, as if the comparative thought of the object 
was difficult (ibid. I. 20). There are signs of such inaptitude in 
Teutonic (ibid. YL 151), Lithuanian (ibid. 186), and Slavonic (ibii 
219, 225). The same weakness appears also in the want of a tne 
adjectival expression of degrees of comparison. This may be seen 
generally throughout the languages outside the Indo-European family, 
and it shows an aptitude in that family not to be found elsewhere 
for making a twofold comparison of a substantive object^ first with 
the generality of objects denoted by the same substantive, tnd 
secondly with certain of those objects which also possess the same 
quality. This double comparison the Indo-European makes without 
letting ^o his apprehension of the substantive object, but keeps it 
])rc«tont to his mind so as to think the quality in the higher degree 
adjectively as its attribute. 

Turkish and Tartar, however, distinguish the adjective from the 
substantive more than Yakut, and form a comparative and a sape^ 
lative do<::ree (ibid. lY. 20), which are found also in Samoiede, Hun- 
garian, Tscheremissian, and Sirianian (ibid. lY. 75, 115, 129, 141). 
In Hungarian, liowever, these sufHxes are also attached to substantiTeii 
and in Samoiede and Tschercmissian the comparative is used also sa 
a diminutive. It seems, therefore, at least in Hungarian, to exproii 
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comparative sense of an attribute (Def. 4) rather than of a comparative 
attribute or adjective duly thought as such (Def. 6), and from its use 
as a diminutive to denote not the greater degree, but only its excess 
over the less (ibid. lY. 129), the comparison being not that of ratio, in 
which the greater is before the mind side by side with the less, but 
that of difference, in which only part of the greater is thought with 
the less, namely, its excess over the latter. Finnish and Lapponic 
have comparative and superlative suffixes, whose true significance does 
not appear (ibid. IV. 149, 158). 

This aptitude for the comparative thought of substantive objects 
belonging so specially to the Indo-£uropeans corresponds to the fine 
dismminations of the nature of things evinced by such an artistic and 
artisan development as theirs. The signs of weakness in this respect, 
which have been noted above in the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, 
due perhaps to the unfavourable nature of the region, less abundant 
in objects possessing interest so as to invite comparison, perhaps to 
the influence of the northern races, coiTesponds to the late develop- 
ment of these races and to their inferior aesthetic genius. 

In the Syro- Arabian family also it is to be noted that the more 
they came out of the desert the more was their comparative sense of 
qualities developed, so that there are more adjectives in Syriac than in 
Hebrew (Gram. Sk., V. 110). 

And thus through all the languages the principles hold true which 
have been laid down in Book I., chap, iii., 9. 

6. It is to be observed that there is a general tendency to make 
the personal possessive affixes of the noun prefixes or suffixes, accord- 
ing as the subjective personal affix of the verb precedes or follows the 
verbal stem. The noun is thought most vividly as belonging to the 
person when it is thought to belong to him as his own doing or being 
belongs to him. 

There is a remarkable feature in Kiriri, and also in a less degree in 
Chikito, and also in Fijian and in the language of Ambrym, in the 
expression of personal possession. General substantives denoting the 
class to which the substantive object belongs are used between the 
possessive and the noun to facilitate their connection (Gram. Sk., II. 
126, 131 ; III. 31). This indicates a weakness in the thought of pos- 
session as an habitual element of the life of the raoe ; and tiie general 
noun helps it as applied to a concrete object by recalling the thought 
of possession of other objects of the same kind. 

It is also remarkable that in Mongolian, Buriat, Tungusian, 
Korthem Samoicde, Finnish, and Lapponic possessive suffixes follow 
the case endings of the nouns singular and plural, in Tscheremissian 
precede or follow, except the accusative, which they precede, and in 
Sirianian follow some of the case endings and precede others (ibid. 
IV. 42, 49, 54, 79, 150, 159, 130, 142). In the difficult regions to 
which these languages belong possessions are proportionally scanty and 
less capable of forming stores whose possession is valued irrespective 
of actual use ; and being valued for their use, the interest of their 
{X>8session is fully felt only when they have been thought as objects or 
couditions of doing or being. 
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X. — The (governing word or element is carried into dose emneet'ion 
with flee (jovemed, and elements of relation thouglU icith a dm 
seuse of both cojrelatives, according as skill is developed in ihe 
race. The development of elements of relation in the languor 
correspomls to that of art or ingenuity in the race, 

1. In the Polynesian language there is a very weak sense of rela- 
tions. For though there are many words used to supply the place cf 
propositions, they are rather nouns or verbs than pure particles of 
relation. They are not thought in transition from one correlative to 
the other, with the thought of both correlatives present to the mind 
lUong with them; but they are thought as separate objects of atten- 
tion, and are therefore expressed as principal words of the sentence. 
The only pure prepositions in the language are those which expess 
the relations by and to (Gram. Sk., Ill, 4); and the only pure con- 
junction is a or wa, which carries on thought from one fact to another 
(ibid. 6). 

Now skill in navigation follows external indications according to 
the original purpose of the voyage, without renewed volitions of 
action applied to these as objects, means, or conditions (this chap., 
IV. 1) ; and on the land the wants of the Polynesian race are satis- 
fied with such ease that there is little need for skill or art in the 
application of action to objects and conditions, or of substantiire 
objects to one another in order to supply what they require. There 
is therefore little call to attend to the modes in which action mav be 
applied to object and condition, or these to each other as fitted t«> 
getlier. The development of true j)ropositions and conjunctions is 
due to sucli modes of adaptation needful to be practised by a race in 
the life which is adapted to its region, and inspiring an interest in 
sucii relations as one of the mental aptitudes whereby the race is 
fitted to prevail there, according to the principle of Book I., chapiii, 
10 ; and that principle is fully borne out by the Polynesian language. 

A striking indication in that language of objects not being thought 
on into their connections among the members of fact is the use of an 
arthritic element (Def. 7) to connect proper names or personal pro- 
noiuis with the rest of a sentence as members of it, when the conne^ 
lion in which the personal pronoun or the proper name stands in the 
sentence does not readily fall in with the thought of it (Gram. Si:., 
111. 3). This expresses an act of attention directed to an object 
wherein the mind keeps hold of it to connect it with another object 
of tliou;^dit, and shows an inaptitude to think objects as connected 
with other members of fact; a want of organic connection, which 
coiTiisponds with the life of the race, whose wants are supplied hy 
the bounty of nature without need for skill; according to the prin- 
ciple of Book I., chap, iii., 10. 

2. In the Melanesian languages there is a somewhat larger develop- 
ment of elements of relation (ibid. 21, 24, 34, 37, 40, 44, 45). AuJ 
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this, taken in connection with the nearer reference of the verb to the 
ohject which is to be observed in tlie Melanesian languages compared 
with the Polynesian (ibid. 21, 28, 31, 32, 34, 37, 40, 41), so that in 
two of the former, Sesake and Mahaga, the object may even precede 
tlie verb (ibid. 42), and with the tendency of the subject to precede 
the verb, indicates a certain degree of care in guiding action (this 
chap., II. 1) in reference to its objects, and in adapting it to its 
objects as well as these to each other, which makes a difference from 
the Polynesian : and corresponds with the degree of industrial art in 
their life (Gr. Sk., IIL 45). 

Fijian, and even Tongan and Samoan, partake of those features in 
their tendency to give more prominence to the subject, and to think 
the verb with more reference to the object, than is done in Polynesian 
(this chap., II. 1 ; Gram. Sk., III. 13, 16, 17) ; but Tongan and 
Samoan are as deficient as Polynesian in elements of relation, and 
Fijian nearly so. 

• In Australian of Adelaide the objects and conditions tend to go 
before the verb,, showing the adjustment of action to those (this chap., 
VIII. 4) which is necessary in that region ; and there is a develop- 
ment of elements of relation about equal to the Melanesian, but, 
unlike the latter, subjoined ns postpositions (Gram. Sk., III. 85). 
The Australiap having less command of the conditions of his life, 
is obliged to attend to them with care in order to suit to them the 
wav in which he will handle them ; and he uses his elements of rela- 
tion as postpositions, in accordance with the principles of Book I., 
chap, iii., 10. 

3. Tagala and Malay ajjree with Polynesian in the small develop- 
ment of elements of relation as in the easiness of the life of the 
races, which made little demand on their ingenuity. In Tagala the 
strange dcticiency of relation is accompanied by a tendency to use 
the sense of direction or locality which is in the demonstrative pro- 
noun to help it o\it (Gram. Sk., III. 47, 48); and there is, as in 
Polynesian, great use made of the method of connecting one corre- 
lative with another by representing the former by a pronominal 
element in connection with the latter (ibid. 50), but there are no 
arthritic pronominal elements, that is, none referring to the word to 
which they are attached. The correlatives do not take up a sense of 
correlation into the idea of them, so as to fall into the connection 
without a special thought of them as connected; but they do not 
require such thought to modify the idea. 

In Malay, as in Polynesian, there are many words used as preposi- 
tions which are in truth nouns and particles. And this indicates a 
similar inaptitude to note relations distinctly as such with a simul- 
taneous sense of the correlatives, a want of organic connection 
between the latter, which, according to Book I., chap, iii., 10, cor- 
refsponds to the little need for the exercise of skill in the life of these 
races. There is not in Malay s ) great use as in Tagala of pronominal 
elements, representing one member of the fact and united with another, 
in order to bring the two together, the members of the fact being 
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less closely connected (ibid. 70), as if there was less skill in the 
Malay. See Book L, chap iiL, 10. 

4. As in Australian of Adelaide, so also in Tamil, in the langnagei 
of Northern Asia and Northern Europe, in those of America north of 
the tropic of Cancer, and in Guarani, Chibcha, Quichua, and Chilian 
in South America, the elements of relation, instead of preceding what 
they govern in the natural order of thought, are subjoined to it as 
postpositions. Now, on comparing the conditions of life of all the% 
races with those of the islanders of the Pacific and those of the remain- 
ing American races whose elements of relation precede vrhaX they 
govern in the natural order (Def. 23), we see in the compamtiTeir 
difficult life of the former a need for careful adjustment of use in 
handling the objects and conditions, which is not required in the 
easy life of the latter. This is the cause to which this peculiar 
feature is attributed in Book I., chap, iii., 10 ; and the broad £Kt 
which has been mentioned confirms the principle most strongly. 

MoreoYer, the closeness with which the postpositions in those lan- 
guages are combined with what they govern is proportional to the 
need there is for skill in using the objects and conditions. And the 
number of elements of relation which are developed corresponds to 
the art which is called for in that use. 

In the abundant production of India less skill and less ingenoitj 
nro needed in using the objects and conditions of life than in less 
favourable regions. And accordingly the postpositions in Draviditn 
ar(3 less closely united to the noun, and they are less numerous than 
in the more northern languages. The Dravidian postpositions them- 
selves have almost the nature of nouns; and heavy pronomiml 
elements often intervene between them and the stem to connect then 
witli the latter. And the stem, instead of having an element of 
relation atUiched to it to correlate it, may be merely connected by 
the medium of an arthritic or other pronominal element (Gram. SL, 

III. 100, 101). 

The demands of utility being less urgent, more leisnre was left for 
work ministering to pleasure, and depending more on elaboration of 
l^rocess tlian on the natural properties of external things (this cha{i, 

IV. 8). 

5. The ])ostpositions attached to nouns in Yakut have much closer 
conncctiou with the stem than in Tamil. There is much less qm of 
pronominal elements in the former to connect the postpositions vit^ 
the stem ; and the element which is sometimes used arthriticallj for 
that purpose in Yakut is much lighter than the Tamil connectim 
(ibid. lY. 8, 10, 11). The postpositions also themselves are less of the 
nature of nouns in Yakut, and they are more numerous tlian inTamiL 

In Turkish the postpositions are more numerous than in YM 
which corresponds to the greater development of the arts of lift< 
and they are more separable from the noun, the noun being ihoo^ 
more distinctly as an object, and the postposition more in transitii* 
to it, as if the circumstances of their life rendered practical skill k* 
necessary (ibid. 19). The postpositions are fewer in MongoIiiDii' 
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md more loosely attached than in Yakut, but Tungusian of 
isk has as many (ibid. 36, 48, 52, 59). There seems to be a 
volition in Mongolian and Manju (this chap.. III. 4), and 
Id naturally be accompanied by less skill and less art. 
the more northern languages the close combination of post- 
{ with the nominal stem forming cases of the noun, and the 
ruber of these, are a striking feature of those languages. Of 
es, not counting the so-called nominative, but including all 
hich are given in the grammars, Samoiede has 9 (Gram. Sk., 
Ostiak 8 (ibid. 103), Hungarian 18 (ibid. 113), Tscheremissian 

128), Siranian 14 (ibid. 139), Finnish 15 (ibid. 148), and 
ell (ibid. 157). And it is remarkable that whereas in the 
in, Tartar, Mongolian, and Tungusian languages plural nouns 
> postpositions subjoined to the element of plurality, in 
t northern languages, the Northern Samoiede dialects, the 
tions tend to get inside that element ; and in the Lapponic 
ems to be an instance of the same tendency. This shows 

takes place tliat the postposition affects the individual, 
t the individual is multiplied as affected with the relation 
', 157). 

levelopment of case in these northern languages is in accord- 
:h the principles of Book I., chap, iii., 10. For in those 
greater adroitness is needed in dealing with the objects and 
as of life than is necessary for those who live with their flocks 
Is in the " land of grass." And in the most northern parts 
skill is needed in conforming life to its surroundings and 
3 that it may subsist at all. The remarkable closeness of 
etween a relation and its object which corresponds to this 
o be seen also in the attachment of elements of relation as 
to the stem of the verb in Northern Samoiede (ibid. 90). 
longst tiie American languages also it is the most northern, 
ino, which subjoins elements of relation, most closely united 
uns (ibid. 12). But except the five case endings and the 
ending, and the three postpositional conjunctions, and, but, 

is no pure element of relation in the language. Instead of 
itions nouns are sometimes used and incorporated in the verb, 
:t of the relation being taken as object by the verb (ibid. 9) ; 
subordinations of one fact to another are expressed without 
ions by verbal forms (ibid. 10). This paucity of relations 
ids to the small development of the arts of life by American 
; while the close union of the relations which are expressed 
,t which the relation governs in Eskimo corresponds to the 
h which the race are obliged to exercise such arts as they 

gliout the American languages generally may be observed a 
inaptitude for the proper expression of relations and a ten- 
' connect the objects of thought by joining to the expression 
f them a pronominal element representing the other, instead 
cting them by the relation in which the one stands to the 
n, Y 
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other. This mode of construction is to be seen in all langoages where 
the sense of relation is weak. It is increased in the American lan- 
guages by the instincts of the hunter's life. For as his energy is 
roused by the thought of his game, the volition of the subject is 
associated so strongly with attention directed to the object, that the 
incorporation in the verb of elements representing its objects is t 
feature which characterises largely the languages of America (this 
chap., III. 6-8, 14). But in other relations also besides that of 
verb and object this method of pronominal connection instead of 
express correlation is to be observed (Gram. Sk., XL 9, 30, 31-36, 
39.4, 106, 136, 139). 

8. The hunter thinks his objects, not as materials of use or con- 
struction, but in their own independent existence, in which they are to 
be captured byliim before they can be made to serve his purpose. 
And the strength with which he fixes his attention on them in this 
view alfects his habits of perception and thought, leading him to think 
substantive objects as they are, independently of the combinatioDS of 
fact into which they may enter (Introd. 4). 

Hence arises the prevalence in the American languages of arthritic 
constructions. For this thought of substantive objects independent 
of tlieir connections as members of fact gives them such separateness, 
tliat to make them amenable to construction a special act of attention 
has to be directed to them in putting them into construction. And 
this mental act suggests no expression of the particular relation in 
Avhich the object stands, but merely joins it in construction. It is to 
be seen in Cree (Gram. Sk., II. 32-34), Mikmak (ibid. 39.4), Iroquoii 
(ibid. 40), Dakota (ibid. 43), Selish (ibid. 66), Sonoran (ibid. 77|, 
Otomi (ibid. 83), Mexican (ibid. 88), Chiapaneca (ibid. 90), Qoichee 
(ibid. 94), Maya (ibid. 99), Caraib (ibid. 105), Arawak (ibid. 106). 
and Bauro (ibid. 139). It is absent from Eskimo on account ol the 
greater tendency to correlation (i])id. 35), and from Chibcha, Quichna, 
Guaraiii, and Chilian for the same reason, although in Quichna it 
8(?ems to 1)0 used in forming the close connection between a suhstan- 
tive and a j)ost'essive sufhx (ibid. 112). Choctaw, Yakama, Eiriii 
and Chikito had too little of the hunter's eager study of his game to 
develop it. 

9. In Cree there seems to bo no pure element of relation except • 
locative ending -Ic (ibid. 37) ; in Mikmak only -k locative and ^ 
towards (ibid. 39.3). In Dakota, relations are expresseil so can- 
brously tliat they are evidently, as in Malay, thought not tranaiti*' 
ally with a due sense of the correlatives, but independently (ibid, tf)- 
The Dakota verb involves little immediate sense of the object! a» 
conditions by reason of its weakness in the fact, and is thought wW 
less interest than these. It is connected with them by an clcB** 
on which thought iixes without having a due sense of it or th* 
For the race lived i\\ an abundant region, where there was little i»* 
for skilful action (Book I., chap. III., 10). In Yakama the t«o» 
stronger as an eleniont of the fact than in Dakota, and has thflrf* 
more reference to the objects and conditions; but relations notbei^ 
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dth a due sense of the correlatives, the genitive relation 
inite the two correlatives, nor can another relation embrace 
loat renewing the thought of it. The genitive consequently 
affected with the postposition of its governor in addition to 
t)id. 56). In Chottaw there are no prepositions OKcept such 
3 are used in forming derivative verbs (ibid. 49). In Pima 
words used as postpositions, but they do not connect them- 
9ely with the noun (ibid. 69). And in general there is a 
e deficiency of elements of relation in the American lan- 
This corresponds to the general deficiency in the arts of 
>ears out the principle of Book L, chap, iii., 10. 
)re are four languages which have especial interest in this 
account of the development of arts and civilisation which 
attained, the Mexican, the Quichua, the Chibcha (this 
. 2), and the Chilian. The Mexican seems to have a con- 
Qumber of elements of relation (Gram. Sk., II. 85). But 
I of them unite closely with the noun, others require pro- 
or arthritic constructions to connect them with it ; and 
onstructions prevail much in Mexican with the verb also 
On the contrary, in Quichua there is only one arthritic 
on, and in Chilian none. And in both there are several 
>ns attached immediately to the noun, two of them so fine 
I and three in Quichua that they are called case endings 
I, 142). In Chibcha also there are no arthritic construe- 
. there are three case endings of remarkable fineness, but 
1 to be scarcely any other elements of relation (ibid. 108). 
^ian and Chilian, therefore, or, in other words, the Andiaii 
d seem, according to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 
ve more aptitude for the arts of life than the Mexican. 
3 certainly less fierce and sanguinary than the Mexican, and 
used force they often used policy.^ The great works of 
due to their civil organisation (this chap., II. 8) ; but the 
leful temper of the Andian race was probably connected 
;er art and skill. Thoir region required more ingenuity to 
its difficulties than was called for in Mexico ; and it is the 
ich determines the special aptitudes of the race. 
3 Kaffir is remarkable among the native races of Africa for 
ukl ability and for his advancement in the simple arts which 
his comfortable subsistence ; and just in the same degree 
ige is distinguished by its closely knit organisation. In 
the close connection of elements of relation with his noun, 
>rm cases, marks his tendency to turn to his use what is 
( reach. For sucli close combination arises from the interest 
ects acquire from being viewed in such utilitarian aspect. 
ist of use vivifies the thought of them and leads the mind 
hem as adapted to present use, taking up into the idea such 
enients of relation as fit them for it There are, however, 
ly ])uro elements of relation except those of case. And the 

^ Pre«oott*fl History of Peru, Book L, ehapu v. 
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fewness of these, with the strength of the oiganic connections tbronjib 
the sentence, indicate less art than practical sense of fit use in the 
life of the race. Their power over the conditions of their life is 
suflicient to dispense with the necessity of very careful attention to 
things or to the nature of things, and the genitive and adjective 
partially combined with their noun follow it in the natural order 
(this chap., IX. 1). Only occasionally their action is determined bj 
the object (this chap., VIII. 6). And only in the locative case formed 
Avitli se-ini, does an element of relation follow the noun (Gram. Sk., 
I. 9). The race pay such attention to localities that the idea of the 
particular place specialises and particularises the general element of 
locality, l^ut the other relations hold their natural place before what 
they govern (Def. 23), which, according to the principle of Book 1., 
chap, iii., 10, should imply that there was in general no great need 
for care in handling the objects and conditions of their life. This 
quite agrees with the habits of the Kafir, and therefore sitipports tliat 
])rinciplo, to which the filatures of the language which have been 
noted strikingly correspond. 

The Fulahs have few pure prej)Osition8 (Gram. Sk., III. 187). 
Their laugua<;c contains strong concord of the adjective and its sub- 
stantive (ibid. 184), but only a tmce of the concord between the verb 
and subject (ibid. 186) when the subject is plural. And there i$, 
therefore, not such combination or sense of relation as in Ka6r. The 
language has, no doubt, been greatly disturbed by negro inflaence. 
I>ut the race do not show such evidences of practical skill as the 
Kafirs ; and the inferiority of their language in the above respects is 
tiierefore in accordance with the principle of Book I,, chap iiL, 10. 

The case is similar with the Bullom (ibid. I. 23). 

The Woloff has still less combination, though it has a highlj 
developed verb ; and its four or five pure prepositions lie apart fmni 
the noun (ibid. 26). This corresponds with an easy careless life of 
an active race in a fertile region where there is little call for skill or 
contrivance. 

And the Yoruba, without combination even in its verb, and haTini; 
no pure i)repObitions (ibid. 20, 22), shows the careless and artless iu- 
activity which belongs to the race. 

On the other hand, the industrious Mandingo (this chap., YIl. 10). 
and the kindred races of the Vei and the Susu, show careful attenii^'A 
ti) things (this chap., IX. 1). They also show careful attention t> 
adjust tiie application of actions or things to substantive objects bf 
subjoining' their elements of relation as postpositions to their Dous. 
Of thesp thfiv have five or six purely expressive of relations (Grm 
Sk., I. 32, 36, 50). 

In the Oti or Aslianteo group of languages the objects and coo- 
ditions are strongly thought (preceding section, 1), and the eleineD» 
of relation which are not verbal are subjoined as postpositions. Tbef 
are, however, mostly substantives (Gmm. Sk., I. 61), as if the x** 
depended more on force than on art and skill, and had therefore Iittl> 
sense of pure relation. The strong sense of the subject going thioog> 
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fact corresponding to the volition jijoverning performance, is seen in 
the verbal prepositions (this chap., III. 16). 

11. On the east side of Africa the Egyptian language shows great 
tendency to combination in the remarkable use of pronominal con- 
nective elements (Gram. Sk., III. 121). For it is to be observed that 
though there are several prepositions, the ordinary relations of case 
are replaced by pronominal elements representing what governs the 
noun (ibid. 110). This indicates a deficient sense of relations, and a 
failure to carry the governing word into connection with what it 
governs ; yet, at the same time, a combination of action, means, and 
conditions to attain their ends. And, according to Introduction 4, 
and the principle of Book I., chap iii., 10, the language should belong, 
as it did, to a race on a fertile soil, whose wants were supplied by 
production, without requiring ingenuity or skill. 

The great works of Egypt are due not to the genius of the people, 
but to their organisation under despotic rule, and to their numbers. 
The life of the Egyptian in his fertile country dispensed with special 
care in dealing with objects, and the elements of relation preceded 
what they governed (this chap., VII. 10). 

In one important respect the Egyptian language differed from the 
Kafir. It did not incorporate in the verb representatives of the object. 
And this corresponds to a life more engaged in production and less 
in pursuit or search ; just as the region from the first determined the 
race to a life of easy agriculture (Introd. 3, 4). 

In Nubian, the verb is thought much more than in Egyptian, as 
involving a sense of the object. And this is carried farther than in 
Kafir, for the verb incorporates a strong element of transition to the 
indirect object (Gram. Sk., III. 131). Yet the sense of the direct 
object in the verb is weaker in Nubian than in Kafir, though that 
of its indirect object is stronger ; as if it regarded its objects more 
widely and less closely. The region does not invite production like 
Egypt It is less favourable than South Africa, requiring of the race 
a larger attention to their surroundings. It offers less materials for 
art and skill, and it requires action and use to be determined more 
atrictly by the objects with which they deal. And to this all the 
features of the language correspond. Tlie verb and the transition are 
adjusted to the object, so as to be thought with special interest after 
they have been combined with it, and to follow it in expression (this 
chap., VIII. 5). But though thus determined by the object, they are 
tiot carried on to the object. Practice aims at the objects, but it is 
riot applied to them with skill There is an inaptitude for connecting 
the verb and the object in an element expressive of the relation of the 
former to the latter. Such an element of transition in Nubian, in- 
stead of involving a sense of the two correlatives so as to bring them 
together, has very loose connection with the object (Gram. Sk., IIL 
3.28). And so far does the thought of the verb fail of being carried 
to the object, that this recjuires the same element of transition as the 
indirect object. There is greater care than in Egyptian or Kafir 
thinking substautive objects in connection with other substantive 
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objects, so that the genitive tends to precede its governor (preceding 
section, 5), as well as in adjusting relation to its object^ so that rela- 
tive elements are postpositional. And all this indicates more cbk 
bestowed on objects than was called for in the fertile vallej of the Nile 
along its lower course or in South Africa. But there is remarkable 
deficiency in the sense of relation (Gram. Sk., IIL, 128, 134), indicat- 
ing, according to Book L, chap, iii., 10, a want of art which eonespoDds 
in fact to the small progress of the race. As compared with the 
!Mandingo languages, the Nubian shows much greater sense of action 
going towards the object. But Mandingo has closer correlation of sub' 
stantive objects with each other, as if when there was less force there 
was stronger attention to things. 

Barca uses not prepositions but postpositions, as might be expected 
in the region (this chap., YIII. 5), and has apparently small sense of 
relation (Gram. Sk., III. 138). 

The Dinka and Bari use prepositions, of which Bari has very few ; 
both races seem to live an easy life (ibid. 142, 144, 151, 166). 

The Hottentot and Galla use postpositions, in accordance with the 
a<ljustmont to external conditions which is required in the nomadic 
life. But, whereas the Galla takes small note of relations (ibid. 162), 
the Hotoutot has a fair supply of postpositions, though most of them 
are reducible to verbal stems (ibid. I. 65). According to Book I. 
clinp. iii., 10, there should be an aptitude for the arts of life in the 
Hottentot race to correspond with this feature of the language ; and 
that there is wo are informed by Kolben. " In agriculture," he aajs. 
*^ tlicy excel all the Europeans who reside among them, who often oil 
upon them for advice in the management of their lands. And in 
many other arts and customs, as I shall show in their proper places, 
these people discover good marks of capacity and discernment Ther 
make excellent servants. And with regard to capacity, they are often 
employed by the Europeans in matters that require no small capacity ; 
and generally acquit themselves very handsomely."* Though lie 
Gallas are an intelligent race, there is no such evidence as this for 
th(iir practical aptitude. 

Kanuri has more sense of relation than Nubian, and less pn> 
nominal reference of the verb to its objects (this chap., VII. 10). Tw 
])ostpositions are, as in Nubian, loosely connected with the nooa 
(Gram Sk., III. 173, 181). 

12. In Chinese there is only an approach to elements of relatioiL 
For the prepositions and postpositions are not only redudUe to 
verbs and nouns, but retain the strength of meaning which belongi 
to them as such (ibid. V. 8). This corresponds to the imitatin 
character of Chinese producticm (this chap., III. 3), which, accoiJii^ 
to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 10, should tend to produce a 
want of organic connection between the parts of the sentence. For 
the Chinese do not note for themselves the relations of thiag^ 
observing how the correlatives are fittingly connected in the nlstioii 
but they copy the ada[>tation itself in its concrete identity. So it > 

■ 

^ KoIben'B Ctpe of Good Hupe, chap. iv. 8, 4. 
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SO in Siamese (Gram. Sk., V. 16). But in Burmese there seem to 
5 about thirteen proper postpositions (ibid. 24), and some conjunc- 
onal particles subjoined to the verb (ibid. 28). In Tibetan there 
em to be three proper postpositions (ibid. 32), and a few conjunc- 
ons (ibid. 37). In Japanese there are nine postpositions, and one 
• two conjunctions (ibid. 41). The elements of relation have slight 
mnection with the noun (ibid. 37, 47). Tiiese races, though imita- 
?e, are less confined to imitation. The Burmese are no doubt affected 
ith Indian influence ; and the Japanese have great ingenuity (this 
lap., IV. 6). All three adjust to the objects the ways they are to 
i dealt with (this chap., VIII. 2), and subjoin the relation to what 
governs. 

13. The native region of the Syro-Arabian race was unfavourable 
' the development of art and skill in using things. The incentives 
production were small in such a region, and the suggestions of con- 
ivance few. The race which was quite adapted to it gave more atten- 
on to beings and doings, and less to material objects than other races. 
Their verb had little connection with objects and conditions, and was 
ible to be imperfectly carried on in thought to these, so that some- 
tnes the connective element was thought with separate strength as a 
)un (Gram. Sk., V. 85) ; and the modes of dealing with object and 
rcumstance were weakly noted in their life, and the elements of 
lation got small development in their language. Sometimes the 
itecedent in a correlation was almost lost sight of (ibid. 68). 
lough life was easy in the oases, it liad sometimes to be spent amid 
e difficulties of the desert, and difficulty must be met with con- 
vance. So that though the languages of this* region put the ele- 
snt of relation generally in its natural place before what it govern?, 
rresponding to the little, care with which their life in general 
quired object and circumstance to be handled, yet in Arabic there 
a somewhat greater development of relation than is found in 
jbrew on the edge of the desert, or in Syriac outside it, and a 
idency to carry correlation or government into the thought of the 
vemed, with adaptation to it, so as to produce cases with an element 
relation subjoined (ibid. V. 60, 73, 85, 92, 109). Tiie weakness of 
3 thought of transitional elements of relation produced a tendency 
take up a sense of correlated objects (this chap., VII. 18), and to 
ix to verbs and nouns pronouns in correlation with them (Gram. 
., V. 51, 52, 56, 80, 92, 115). Ethiopic differed little from Arabic; 
retained the accusative ending -a, showed the tendency to take up 
^nominal elements, and did not develop any additional pure ele- 
iiits of relation (ibid. 131, 134). In Aniharic there is an accusative 
iing -71, which has very loose connection with the noun ; about six 
re prepositions attached, but not closely, to the noun, and rather 
)re conjunctions (ibid. 147, 148). Tamachek has three prefixes of 
»€, but shows an inaptitude to note relations, and a tendency to 
meet by means of pronominal elements (ibid. 153, 162) : all which 
[responds to the influence of the desert region. Uaussa has very 
V prepositions or conjunctions (ibid. 169). 
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14. In the Indo-European languages the expression of relation 
reaches its liighest development; and the races which have spoken 
those languages surpass all others in invention of art and in skilfal 
practice. Tiie Indo-European case endings are elements of relation 
Avhich, heing suhjoined to the stem of the noun, show tliat the race 
was not satisfied with the tliought of the relation till it was cazried 
into the uouu and specialisscd hy application to the noun (4). But 
a further careful accuracy in applying them appears most strikingly 
in the cases of dual and plural nouns, for the relation is not adjusted 
roughly to the dual and plural aggregate, but it gets inside the ele- 
ment of number to reach the individual object^ so that the relation 
as adjusted may be more exactly defined (Gram. Sk., VL 11-13). 
This remarkable feature is not found elsewhere except in the mo^^t 
northern languages of Asia and Europe, the Samoiede (ibid. IV. 71) 
and the Lapponic (ibid. 157), where the difficulties of life require 
great skill in dealing with things; the distinctly lower sense of 
relation in American speech accounts for its absence from Eskimo. 
The penetrating adjustment of relation in Indo-European is showu 
also in its affecting not only the substantive, but the adjective as well 
To the Indo-European case endings all other relations are fitted and 
are brought by them into adjustment with the noun ; and this ad- 
justment being sufficient to satisfy the care required in the applica- 
tion to the object, the relation precedes in its natural place. For the 
Indo-European is not so subject to his surroundings as to have his 
use of objects and conditions determined quite by these. 

In the distinct sense of relations Greek and Latin have a great 
superiority over Sanskrit. The scarcity of conjunctions in Sanskrit 
and the rare use of prepositions except in composition (ibid. VL 38, 
42), betray an inferior distinctness in the thought of relations. For 
though, as shall be shown in the next chapter, a special infiaence 
affected Greek and I^tin, which made them more general in all their 
parts, and thereby tended to reduce infiections and to increase the 
use of prepositions, this does not account for the greater use of cod- 
junctions in Greek and Latin. The element of relation in Sanskrit, 
instead of being thought distinctly as transitional, tends to be lued 
in combination with the antecedent in forming compound verbs vhidi 
pass to their objects through the relation or with the consequent is 
forininc^ adverbs which consist of a preposition and a substantia 
(ibid. 40). In the former use they express a particular aim, in tte 
latter a particular application ; in neither are they abstracted as geoe- 
rally applicable. This superior distinctness of relation, which p^ 
bably always belonged to the Greek and Latin, corresponds to lli^ 
superiority of these races in invention and discovery. 

The greater number of case endings in Latin than in Greek cofif- 
sponds to the genius of a race more immersed in practical v»^ 
substantive objects, and with a greater tendency in conseqaenoe t» 
particular adjustments to objects. 

In all the Indo-Euro{)ean languages, the case endings as well i* 
other added elements acquired a peculiar nature as inflections bf^ 
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lat nnification of elements, which was due to abundant mental 

lergy, according to chap. ii. 

15. Bask has many postpositions, which are attached to the stem 
the noun, some which govern datives, and some which are con- 

icted with the noun by what seems to be an arthritic element (Bask, 
4, 7). They have loose connection with the noun (ibid, 5), so 

lat though there is considerable sense of relation, there is little 

:ilful exactness of application. 

And the inferiority of the language in this respect to the Indo- 

uropean corresponds to the inferior progress of the race ; bearing 

it the general agreement which has been traced in this section with 

e principles of Book L, chap, iii., 10. 

I. — Particularising elements are developed according as there is weak 
concentration of practical aim. The plural number in the noun 
is favoured by skill in t/«e, and affects the objective part or sub- 
stance of the noun. Interest in the nature of objects favours the 
dual number. Concrete fulness of substantive idea renders neces- 
sary auxilianes in counting, 

1. The American nations on the fertile lands about the lower 
urse of the Mississippi found themselves surrounded by abundant 
tural production and large stock of game. Their instinct was to 
)k out for what could be taken to supply their wants ; and to do 
is required little skill. The productions of the soil and the animals 
at lived on it attracted their attention everywhere without pre- 
iting special aims to be particularly attended to, so that their 
ictical interest was little concentrated on definite objects. And 
is want of definite concentration of the practical interest is accoiii- 
nied in the language of the Choctaws, according to the principle of 
ok L, chap, iii., 11, by an amazing development of the article which 
lows the noun (Gram. Sk., II. 48, 49). For so general an interest 
substantive objects accompanies the substantive idea, that in fixing 
\ attention on an object, the Choctaw is conscious of withdraw- 
5 his attention, first from the generality of objects to an object 
ving a certain nature by which it is designated, then from the 
Derality of objects having that nature to one or more of them, and 
may be to that particular one or more as distinguished from other 
lividuals among them. 

Now it is to be observed that this process of concentrating atten- 
m on a substantive object, wliicli is felt as a process, because the 
actical interest in definite objects does not quite destroy those 
neral interests from which attention is withdrawn, is felt also in 
lioctaw in thinking a fact ', so that a verb also may be affected with 
I article after it, because tliere is a general interest in facts as in 
lings accompanying the particular idea, 

Accoi-ding to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 12, the sense of 
e individuals in a plurality is weak when there is a want of that 
^titude in the applications of action or use, which causes the;$e to 
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be thought with completeness up to their objects. Thia want exiite 
in Choctaw. The verb bears little on the noun; and the only 
elements of relation in contact with the noon are faint traces of 
relation in the articles. Accordingly the substantive in that langQige 
has no plural form, nor even the third personal pronoan. The fint 
and second persons have plurals on account of the strength of the 
Bovcral personalities, and the first has an inclusive plural and an ex- 
clusive, which will be considered in the next section. 

But the only other plural in Choctaw is the adjective or veib 
which belongs to a plurality. This forms a plural sometimes hj 
internal change (Gram. Sk., II. 49, 54) ; for it is to the individul 
til at the attribute belongs, and in thinking it the sense of the indiri- 
duals in the plurality is strengthened and taken up into the thought 
of the adjective or verb. And there being little sense of substance 
in the noun (Def. 4), because there is little thought of it as in the 
relations of action, the manifold individuality is expressed by the 
inner plural, according to Book I., chap. iiL, 12. 

2. The Dakota also lived in a fertile region abounding in valuable 
production, where there was little need for skill in the application of 
action or use to substantive objects. Their verb consequently does 
not quite reach to the objects and conditions, nor do their elements 
of relation (Gram. Sic, IL 42, 43). And there being an habitual 
want of dcBuitcncss in concentrating the practical interest, the sense 
of things in general gives rise to a definite article and an indefinite 
or individualising article, both which follow the noun. The substan- 
tive forms no plural unless when it means a plurality of men, for it 
is only then that the interest of the individual is such as to gi?e a 
sense of the manifold in the plural ; this interest being stronger than 
iti Choctaw, as the martial enterprise of the race is greater. The 
])lural ending has weak union with the stem, so that in the persons 
of the verb, and the possessive affixes of the noun, the personal 
element precedes the verb or noun, and the plural element of the pro- 
nou n follows it. Th is looseness of connection of the plural element with 
the stem is usual in the American languages, and corresponds to the 
want of close application of the action to the object above mentioned. 
For this, acconling to Book I., chap. iiL, 12, leads him to think the 
plurality after having thought the object in the singular. 

In the first ])crson, however, the plurality falls on the stem of the 
])ronoun and alters it, self bein^:: undistinguished* from the associated 
])('rsons. And there is no difference between an inclusive and an 
exclusive first plural (Gram. Sk., II. 46). 

In no other of the American languages studied in this work v 
there such want of definiteness in concentrating the practical intenet 
on its objects as to produce a pure particularising or individualiaii^ 
article ; though in Selish (ibid. 66), Southern Sonomn (ibid. 77), aoti 
Otonii (ibid. 79), there is an article, which, however, is nthar aa 
arthritic (Def. 7) than a particularising element, connective with the 
fact rather than distinctive from the general. 

3. In Eskimo the closeness of union of the case relations with thi 
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stem of the noun indicates the close application of action and use to 
its objects (preceding section, 7) ; and this develops, according to 
the principles of Book I., chap, iii., 12, a sense of the individuals, 
sach as to require a different expression for duality when strongly 
ihoaght from that which is given to plurality. The duality, how« 
ever, needs to be emphatic in Eskimo, or it is not distinguished in 
expression from the plural. The close application also of action 
develops so strong a sense of the manifold substance that sometimes 
the attributive part of the idea is imperfectly thought, as when the 
plural of kayak expresses a kayak and its crew. In this case the 
kayak is only the principal individual in the plurality ; and the mind 
omite to think the other individuals except in an abstract plurality 
including it and them (Gram. Sk., II. 12). 

4. In Cree the verb is carried on in thought to the objects not 
cloeely, yet more than in either Choctaw or Dakota, as is manifest 
from the great development of elements expressing the energy of the 
agent exerted on the object of the action (ibid. 18). And accord- 
ingly, in agreement with Book I., chap, iii., 12, the noun both of 
the animate and inanimate has a plural ending (Gram. Sk., II. 37). 
It is remarkable that a noun of the animate, if possessed by the third 
person, takes the inanimate plural ending. The personality of the 
third person is so weak, the sense of life in it so low, compared with 
that of the first or second (ibid. 27), that possession by it, implying 
as it does subjection to it, reduces the sense of life to the level of the 
inanimate. 

Tlie plural ending in Cree and Mikmak is loosely connected with 
the stem both of the noun and of the personal pronoun, so that 
though in Cree the personal element of the first and second persons 
precedes the verb in the indicative, their plural element follows it, 
and in both Cree and Mikmak when the personal affixes are attached 
to a noun as possessive, the personal element precedes the stem of the 
noun, and the plural element of the possessive follows it, the plural 
element of the noun following that of the pronoun (ibid. 37, 39.4). 
The plural element of the pronoun, on account of its detachment, has 
not the connection with the noun that the personal element has, and 
the latter connection having been established, the plural element 
follows, and the nominal stem when thus affected with possession is 
followed by its plural element. This detachment of the plurality 
corresponds to the small degree in which the hunter thinks the 
action on into close application to the object (preceding section, 8), 
according to Book I., chap, iii., 12. 

5. In Yakama the case endings of the noun show that the applica- 
tions of action or use are thought up to their objects, and the noun 
Uas a plural ending (ibid. 55). 

In Selish the noun has no element of case, and the prepositions are 
^ery few (ibid. 61, 66). The verb is thought not exactly as passing 
K) iu objects, but mther as embracing them in its operation (ibid. 
^4, 65), so that there is no sense of application to them ; and this 
^ing absent, the sense of the substance, and also that of plurality, is 
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weak. Only, according to Book L, chap, iii., 12, some nouns denot- 
ing animate objects have a plural prefix, others form a plural bf 
internal change. It is remarkable that in Selish the plurality of the 
third plural possessive is taken up altogether into the noun, and 
reduplicates the vowel which precedes its last letter. This shows that 
the noun takes up a sense of its possessor as the Selish verb does of 
its object, and gets a plurality from the possessor, as the verb does froui 
the object. 

In Pima also the noun has no element of case, and the words nsed 
as postpositions do not combine closely with the noun (Gram. SL, IL 
69). Though the verbal stem is thought in close connection with the 
objects and conditions, it is detached from the volition of the subject 
(ibid. 68), so that there is little designed application of action to iu 
objects, and little interest in these as objects. Accordingly, the sense 
of the substance is weak (Def. 4), and the formation of the plural of 
nouns in Pima is by internal change of the stem (Gram. Sk., IL 69), 
according to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 12. 

In Otomi the verb spreads into its object without any appearance 
of a sense of fitting application (Gram. Sk., IL 82), and the nonn 
forms no plural (ibid. 79). 

6. In Mexican, when the verb does not take up its object but pass 
to it, the sense of application of action or use falls short of its objects, 
so that there is a considerable arthritic development to connect the 
objects and conditions wit]i the verb, and even with the elements of 
relation which may intervene between them and the verb (ibid. 84). 
There seems, however, to be a considerable number of elements of 
relation (ibicL 85) ; but great attention to the attributive natuie of 
the noun (Def. 4), so that the sense of it as object is weaL Iq 
accordance witli this imperfect sense of the application of action or 
use, only nouns expressive of the animate form a plural; and some 
of these form it by reduplication, some by merely dropping a sab- 
joined element of particularity, as if, according to Book L, diapiiii^ 
12, the sense of the individual substance was weak. Bat othenof 
them form it by changing the particular clement which is suffixed to 
them, and which forms a remarkable feature of the Mexican Imgug* 
((irani. Sk., IL 87). 

Demonstrative suiRxes are used in Mexican, as in many other bs- 
giiages, to give substantive separateness to the personal pronouns. Bm 
the use of such particular or demonstrative elements in the fonnatioB 
of the ^Mexican noun shows the strength of concentrated attentioi 
with which the substantive object is thought; for they do notpl^ 
ticularise that o])ject as distinguishing it from a generality, nor vt 
they arthritic. They express attention fixed on the object, and in- 
volve a sense of the attributive part of the idea of it, for they arew* 
so abstract as to be the same for every noun (Introd. 3). Theji^ 
sometimes dropped in the plural, for a plurality is indefinite compaiN 
uith an individual. But more frequently they are changed in ^ 
})lural for others of plural significance. Some of them are dropped 
when the noun takes possessive prefixes, because then the attentin 
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io the substantive object is diminished, being partly taken up 
possessor. But sometimes the noun has to take an arthritic 
it instead of the element which it has dropped to connect it 
he possessive. And on account of the concrete particularity 
rhich the object is thought, the idea often is too full to be used 
lit in counting, and a part of the idea has to be taken instead 
57 ; V. 6), according to Book I., chap, iii., 12. 
n Chiapaneca the action is imperfectly applied to its object, for 
•ect object has to be connected with the verb by a remarkably 
arthritic element (Gram. Sk., II. 90). And accordingly, only 
louns form a plural (ibid. 89). 

Juichee the action is not thought in close application to the 
(ibid. 94). And only nouns expressive of the animate form a 
the plural element being subjoined. But adjectives and pro- 
belonging to a plurality of inanimate objects as well as of 
>e form a plural, because it is to the individual that they refer, 
msequently they have more sense than the substantive of the 
lual in the plurality. Numeral particles or nouns are used in 
^e, as in Mexican, to facilitate counting (ibid. 92). 
Maya there is a similar imperfect application of action to its 
(ibid. 99), and the noun has no plural (ibid. 96). 
>araib it seems to be as in Quich^e (ibid. 101, 104, 105). 
Chibcha and Guarani there is little sense of close application 
ion or use to its objects, and the noun has no plural (ibid, 

in Quichua and Chilian there is development of number at the 

the noun, corresponding to that of the elements of relation 
ed to the noun which give so full an expression to the applica- 
• action and use to its objects (ibid. 110, 142.) Yet in Quichua 
is no great closeness of connection of the elements of number 
elation with the noun. First come possessive suffixes, then 
element, then relation. And if several plural nouns stand in 
ime relation the plural element may go only with the last 
110, 112). Chilian has dual and plural, Quichua only plural. 
Kiriri the sense of the api)lication of action to its objects is 
arly weak, for there is no transitive verb (124) ; and accordingly 
>un is said to have no number. But it appears that i)ersonal 
take -a to express plurality, some names of kindred taking -te 
d of -a (ibid. 122). This shows a special strength in the sense 
sonality. 

Ohikito also a weakness in the application of action or use to 
jeets appears in the imperfect construction of the preposition 
vhat it governs (136). And accordingly there is a weak sense 

plural of the noun, so that when the noun governs a genitive 
urality is not expressed. For the expression of the plurality 
da on the demonstrative element which is subjoined to the 
as in Mexican, and which is dropped when the noun governs a 
ve, because the genitive divides the attention. This element 

that the noun is thought with strong particularity, like the 
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Mexican noun. And it is to be observed that as that particolan'tj 
impeded numeration in Mexican, so in Ghikito there is no nitiTe 
numeration (ibid. 133). It was not easy to the Chikito, and then 
was no traffic to make it necessary to him, as it was to the 
Mexican. 

In Buuro there is no expression of relation carrying the action 
close to its object ; and there is little expression of the plural of the 
noun, the plural ending being little used (ibid. 137). So that in all 
the American languages studied in this work, the principles of Book 
I., chap, iii., 12, are borne out. And where a plural element is 
added to the noun it is aluiost always subjoined, the only exception 
being in Sclish, which shows the substance at the end, ih» interest 
taken in the nature of substantive objects penetrating the whole 
substantive idea, so that the substance is thought specialised by it 

8. The fragmentary nature of African speech is most strikingly 
illustrated in the prefixes of the Kafir nouns (Gram. Sk., L % 3J. 
But though that nature belongs to all the African languages which 
arc remote from Asiatic influence, the system of nominal prefixes 
detached in concord does not by any means prevail throughoat those 
languages. There are therefore special causes in Kafir speech which 
bring the fragmentary tendency into play in that particular part of 
the language. 

Now, in the Kiriri and Chikito languages in South America, owing 
to the weakness of the liabitual sense of possession, the possessive 
atlixes often take a general noun, which includes under it the parti- 
cular noun which they afiect in order to help their connection widi 
that particular noun. And in Kiriri certain classes of adjectives take 
much more absti-act elements in the same way connecting them with 
the substantives to which they belong and proper to those sabetu- 
tives, being su|)erficial thoughts of the substantive objects (ibid. IL 
120. 126, 131). 

The Kafir prefixes differ from these South American elements in 
being parts of the noun instead of being only connectives with the 
noun. I>ut they agree with these in being partial thoughts of the 
substantive object. Not in certain connections, but generally in ereiy 
connection, the substantive object is thought in Kafir with a pariiil 
disro;;ard of its attributive nature (Def. 4). And this introduces ii 
the formation of the substantive idea a difference between the psii 
uhich, as substance, is thought in the connections of fact, and thi 
attributive part which in those connections is comparatively dis* 
regarded, bringing into play the fragmentary tendency of Afnctt 
tiK)U<;ht. 

Tlic effect is increased in Kafir by the strength with which the 
connections of tiie constituent members of fact are thought; and the 
full account of the Kafir noun is, that it is the form taken hj the 
substantive idea where thought is fragmentary, and the race thiob 
with great interest the uses of things,* and with little interest theit 
nature (preceding section, 10). 

The combination of the members of fact is much weaker in Foii 
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m, Woloff, and Yoruba, and in these the nominal prefixes are 
Ttionally weak (Gram. Sk., I. 20, 23, 26 ; III. 183). 
the O^i family the interest lies rather in the objects and con- 
is of action than in the end at which it aims (this chap., IX. 1), 
at though there is a special interest in these, as objects and 
tions, which tends to distinguish an objective part of the sub- 
ve idea from an attributive part, yet there is not that strength 
inection between the parts of the sentence, as all aiming at an 
^hich in Kafir divides the substantive in forming its connections, 
lominal prefixes consequently are reduced in the Oti family, and 
)t taken up in the concords of the sentence except by the stronger 
Qstrative pronoun (ibid. I. 51). 

some of the Kafir languages also south of the equator a weaken- 
l the nominal prefixes may be observed. 

as the Bituana, on account of the comparative difficulty of their 
lave to give more attention to the attributive nature of substan- 
•bjects, and this weakens the nominal prefix (ibid. 14). 
e Kisuahili and Kinika languages think the substantive part of 
oun more as particularised by the attributive part, tending to 
tie attributive part first (ibid. 15). And in Pul this particularisa- 
las in a remarkable way caused the prefix to become a suffix, 
h leaving behind it traces of its former presence at the beginning 
5 noun (ibid. III. 183). 

ose languages which approach the negro region generally have 
haracteristic feature impaired. 

some of those languages in which the nominal prefix is reduced, 
Q the connections of the substantive with other members of the 
hat it is best preserved (ibid. I. 26 ; III. 184). But this is not 
the Oti family, as above explained. 

In Mandingo, Vei, and Nubian there is often subjoined to the 
an element of a pronominal nature expressing an act of attention 
ed to it, and indicating the interest with which substantive 
;s arc thought. When an adjective affects the noun it divides 
nterest and weakens in Mandingo the pronominal element. The 
^tions of action are not thought on close to their objects (preced- 
ction, 11), and the sense of plurality consequently being weak in 
lea of the plural substantive, it is thought in the act of attention 
1 follows, and is expressed with the pronominal element separably 
the noun, according to Book L, chap. iiL, 12. As the quality 
gs to the individual, the adjective comes between the stem and 
lural element, except those adjectives, such as all, which belong 
; plural aggregate (Gram. Sk., I. 32, 36 ; III. 127, 128). 
Hottentot also there is a pronominal element at the end of the 
But this is persona], the three persons belonging as an ending 
substantives and pronouns. For the pronouns too, both personal 
emonstrative, have a root to which the person ending is attached, 
bjects in Hottentot enter into the connections of fact as persons, 
he personal substance has inif^rfcct union with the root, 
uongst these African races the difference is striking between the 
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K.ifir, wlio thinks actions in their result more strongly than things, 
the Mandingo, Yei, and Susu, who think things more stronglj than 
actions, and the Hottentot, who sees personality everywhere. The 
two latter groups put the radical part of the noun first on accoont of 
the interest which they take in tlie nature of substantive object?, 
and the consequent tendency to make the thought of it precede in 
the whole substantive idea. 

10. The Egyptian, like the Choctaw, found himself in a fertile 
land. And the production which was necessary to supply his vants 
did not demand the direction of his energies with concentrated atten- 
tion to special objects. Hence the Egyptian, like tlie Choctaw, had 
great sense of the general, and though his thought did not spread on 
the act of signalising a particular object, because he was an African, 
not an American (Gram. Sk., IL 4), yet he was conscious of separating 
it from others as an individual, or of specially distinguishing it 
from others of the same designation. So that in the Egyptian lan- 
guage a substantive was preceded for the most part by a definite or 
an indefinite article (Gram. Sk., III. 109). 

In Woloir, also, there is an absence of the direction of ener^fiiy with 
ooncentrated attention to si)ccial objects, and objects not being ei?- 
naliscd by sucli direction in the thought of the action are indicated 
by an element of that kind in an article of position (ibid. I. 
26). This, however, involves no sense of the general, as the Wdotf 
region on the border of the desert is not one which inspires general 
interest. 

Tiicre is in Egyptian a weak sense of the application of action 
or use to its object, for instead of being thought completely up to it« 
objects, it is connected with them by pronominal elements, or relations 
imperfectly thouglit as such. And there is a weak sense of the sub- 
stance and of plurality, as appears from the imperfect development of 
the plural of the noun (ibid. 109, 110), agreeably to the principles 
of Book I., chap, iii., 12. In general, Egyptian nouns have no 
]^lural. Of those which have it, far the larger portion have a plnnl 
ending with mure or less internal change ; the remainder, internal 
change only. 

The plural prefixes of the Kafir nouns do not retain a distinct senK 
of the individual in the plurality. The prefixes themselves are diK, 
as has been said, to the imperfect attention which is given to tlte 
nature of substantive objects in the applications to them of action 
or use. And the connections of fact formed with such imperfect 
attention and without much development of relations (preeediof 
section, 10), indicate the absence of exactness in such applications; 
whicli, according to the above principle, corresponds with a w«»k 
sense of the individuals in the plural. For the Kafir accompUshe^ 
his ends rather by his discernment of utility than by skilful handling 
of things according to their nature. 

In Woloff, the sense of the applications of action and use if sti^ 
woaker (ibid. 10), and the plurality is weaker in the noon. I^ 
when the plural noun has the article, it gives its plural prefix totb^ 
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irticle ; which shows that the sense of plurality is helped hy the act 
>t attention which the article expresses, and is in that case not noticed 
n thinking the noun (Gram. Sk., I. 26). 

In Bullom the sense of plurality seems to he much as it is in Kafir 
ibid. 23). But in the Oti family it is weaker (ibid. 51) ; just as the 
ipplication of action or use to its objects is less close (preceding 
lection, 10). And in Yoruba there is no pluml (Gram. Sk., I. 20), 
18 there is no combination in the sentence, arising from close appli- 
iation of verb or preposition to the noun (ibid. 22). 

In Pul, the plural is expressed like the Kafir plural, only that the 
)refixe8 have become suffixes (ibid. III. 183). 

In Mandingo, Yei, and Nubian there is, as has been said before, an 
xpression of plurality, which affects the separable pronominal suffix. 
Insu has less plurality, as action has less volition, and therefore less 
xactness of application (ibid. I. 32, 36, 50 ; III. 127, 128). 

Hottentot has singular, dual, and plural numbers (ibid. I. 64). 
iut this is due to the personal substance which belongs to all the 
ouns and pronouns ; and which, according to Book I., chap, iii., 12, 
ivours the development of number. 

The Barea and Bari substantives seem to involve a sense of sub- 
tance (Def. 4), particularised by the attributive part of the idea, and 
D far separable from it that they afford footing for a plural ending 
Gram. Sk., III. 137, 138, 152) ; but Bari less than Barea. 

But in Dinka and Galla tliis does not appear. And in Dinka 
here is an inner plural, in Galla scarcely any plural ; there being 
lore elements of relation in Dinka than in Galla to carry on the 
pplications of action and use to their objects (ibid. 144, 162). 

The pastoral languages of Africa, like those of Asia, have no article, 
>y reason of their habitual concentration of practical aim. 

The Kanuri substantive tends to have a substance distinct from the 
itributive part. In abstract nouns it is a strong element prefixed to 
. verbal or nominal stem ; and these abstract nouns, owing to their 
ignification, form no plural. In other nouns it is a suffix ; and a 
plural element is at the end. But plurality is often unexpressed 
ibid. 173) ; for the applications of action or use are not carried close 
o their objects, as appears from tlie separability of the postpositions 
»f case from the noun. 

Thus in the African languages generally the development of the 
>lural is according to the principles of Book I., chap iii., 12. 

11. The Polynesian lives as the Choctaw did (1), amid manifold 
ipontaneous productions of nature, and the conditions of his life do 
lot require concentration of practical aim in the direction of his 
energies. In fixing his attention on the objects with which he is 
soncemed, he is conscious of singling an individual or of distinguish- 
ng it from others of the same designation, or from those which are 
lot of the same designation ; and he uses before his substantives an 
indefinite article which individualises, or a definite article which par- 
ticularises or else distinguishes the object from those which are not 
lo designated, being sometimes applied in the latter use to a proper 
VOL. II. Z 
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nnmc. Tlicre is also an emphatic article wliicb brings irith it a wntfi 
of pariicularisation, and therefore requires always to be accompanied 
by the defiuite article (Gram. Sk., III. 3). 

In Polynesian there is a remarkable deficiency of truly connectiTe 
elements to bring action or use into dose application to its objects 
(preceding section, 1), and there is corresponding weakness in tbe 
tum&Q of the individuals in a plurality, according to the principle of 
]>()()k I., chap, iii.) 12. So that only in a few instances a plural is 
formed ; and in them by internal change, the substance being veak 
((jiram. Sk., III. 4). The definite article, however, has a plural ; tlie 
manifold individuality being felt in the act of attention which tie 
article expresses. Substantive objects being little thought as oLjects 
of action or uso, the substantive idea involves little of that sense of 
substance (I)ef. 4) which distinguishes the substantive from other 
])arts of speech, and there being a similar absence from the stem of 
tlio verb and from the adjective of what is distinctive of them {ihii 
chap., IIL 2; IV. 1; IX. 5), the same word may be usedasrab- 
stantivo or verb, or to qualify as adjective or adverb (Gram. Sk., 
III. 5). 

12. Passing from the Polynesian to the Melanesian languages 
throu^^'h Tongan and Fijian, we find in l)0th of these latter a 
diminished development of the article, each having only one article, 
besides the emphatic article. This one article merely directs attentiou 
to the substantive object as an entire object of thought (Del 4), 
without defining it or distinguishing it from others, its functioD 
being reduced to that of supplying the want of a substance in the 
substantive idea. And the emphatic article does not bring withii 
a sense of particulnrisation, so that it may be used witliout being 
accompanied by another article (Gram. Sk., IIL 16, I; 17, 3). 

In th'? ^[(danesian languages generally there is less development 
of the article before the noun than in I^olynesian ; and tliis is is 
accordance with the principle of Book I., chap, iil, 11. FortlwK 
lan^'uages bear the traces of a degree of industrial development in 
the people who speak them which would bring with it somewhit 
more concentration of practical aim (preceding section, 2). Still ihef 
do not think the applications of action and use close to their objects; 
and the parts of speech are as little distinguished as in the PolyneaiD. 
The article, however, though it involves less distinction of the obj«s 
from other objects than it has in Polynesian, is more expressive* 
altenlion directed to the object as an object than in Polynesian; vi 
this agrees with the features of the Melanesian languages which hare 
been noted in precetiing section, 2. It also agrees with the expresaca 
of plurality of the substantive. For, in accordance with the prindpl* 
of liook I., cliap. iii., 12, the stronger reference of action or u« W 
its objects which is to be seen in Melanesian is accompanied^ 
a hij^lier sense of the plural. The plural is often expressed * 
!Melanesian by a sc]^aratc element involviiij^ a distinct act of attentii* 
to the noun, and generally preceding it (Gram. Sk., IIL 21| M, tt 
34, 37, 40). This, though greater expression of plurality than if' 
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Polynesian, does not m general belong to every noun, except in Mard, 
rhich thinks substantive objects with more interest than the other 
mguajjes (ibid. 37 ; this chap., VI. 3). 

In Mare, also, there is a definite and an indefinite article, and the 
Polynesian emphatic article Aro, which is used in Mar^ with the 
idefinite as well as with the definite article ; so that it does not 
ring with it particularisation as in Polynesian. Moreover, ko is 
ound with the direct object also in Mar^; which use, though it is * 
xceptional, corresponds to the stronger sense of the object in the 
ielanesian languages (preceding section, 2). And there is a weaker 
mphatic article, onOy used with both subject and object, and also 
rith the genitive and other cases, and a still weaker o used with the 
bject, and exceptionally with the subject (Gram. Sk., III. 34). It 
ppears, therefore, that there is in this language somewhat more par- 
icularisation than in the other Melanesian languages, though less 
ban in Polynesian, the emphatic article of the object indicating also 
lore interest than Polynesian has in the object. 

The separate plural corresponds to a want of close application of 
ction, which leaves the plurality to be thought in a second act of 
btention to the plural object. But still it gives more expression of 
lurality than is in Polynesian, and there is also a partially developed 
ual ; and this corresponds with the higher sense than in Polynesian 
f the applications of action and use to their objects, according to the 
rinciples of Book I., chap, iii., 12. 

13. In Tagala, though there is an excessively weak sense of rela- 
lon, there is a certain degree of attention in applying action and use 
:> their objects (preceding section, 3) ; and there is a separate plural 
lement, as in the Melanesian languages, preceding the noun and 
ronoun (Gram. Sk., III. 51). This application, however, is not 
bought in immediate connection with the noun, but generally thrdugh 
be mediation of pronominal elements. And the noun, in consequence, 
as so weak a substance that it needs an article which, without ])ar- 
icularising it, expresses attention directed to it as an entire object of 
lought (Def. 4). 

14. In Malay there is less combination of action and use with 
^ objects, more mediating words, imperfectly connected, and lets 
trenj]jth of practical aim, and in accordance with these features respec- 
ivcly there is somewhat less expression of plurality, less objectivity 
Diinected with the noun, no objective article to supply that element, 
lid some particularisation (Gram. Sk., III. 70, 72, 73). 

There is little dillerence between Malay and Polynesian in the 
anse of plurality, as there is little dilFerence between them in the 
af<*rcnce of action and use to tlieir objects. Moreover, they both 
ave a concrete fulness of thought (ibid. 8, 80). And in Malay this 
auses the substantive idea to be too heavy for counting as a unit, 
lid a portion of it is used instead. 

In Polynesian, substantive objects are thought with less strength 
f interest, because what the I'olynesian needs he has more readily 
ban the Malay. Uis substantive, therefore, is light enough to serve 
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as a unit. Yet it is concrete enough to burden the act of coontin;!. 
80 as to make this felt in Polynesian as an element of succession, aud 
consequently to interpose between the noun and the number an 
element of verbal process (ibid. 6, 12). In Melanesian, the numeial 
is preceded by a heavier element of counting, and is most com- 
brously expressed ; as if there was little traffic, and therefore little 
expertness in numeration (ibid. 36, 1). It is probably due to the 
concreteness of the unit that in Fijian there are diJTerent nouns 
for tens of things of different kinds, and others for hundreds 
(ibid. 17, 3). 

15. The Australian carries his application of action or use dose up 
to its objects, attaching postpositions close to his nouns (preceding 
section, 2), and he has not only a plural number^ but aUo a doad 
(Gram. Sk., IIL 85, 86). 

In Tamil, the action is not closely applied to its object by a pare 
element of relation closely attached to it ; and there is little sense of 
number (ibid. 97, 100). 

In Australian, in Tamil, and in the languages of Northern Asit 
and Northern Europe, the radical part goes first in nouns and verb^ 
because these races have to give strong attention to the nature of 
things and to the modes of action. | 

16. The conditions of life in Northern Asia and Northern Eorope 
render necessary for the most part such an attention to the objeiu 
with which life is concerned as causes action and use to be thouglit 
in closer application to their object than in TamiL And there is ia 
those languages more expression of the plural ; while in the most 
northern of them, the Northern Samoiede dialects, in which the 
difficulties of life require action and use to be thought with dosff 
application to their objects, and in which accordingly the element of 
case gets in between the stem of the noun and the element of nooba 
(preceding section, 6), the substantives and personal pronouns hafei 
dual as well as a plural (Gram. Sk., IV. 8, 70, 83, 128, lA 
148, 157). Tlie personal pronouns in Ostiak and Lapponic being cf 
stronger individuality than the noun, have a dual and plural, andtbe 
nouns also in Surgut Ostiak (ibid. 103, 104, 159). In MongcdiHH 
however, and Manju, the postpositions, which are few, have loon 
attachment to the noun (preceding section, 5), and the plonl !>* 
corresponding weakness (Gram. Sk., IV, 36, 59). In Turkish ali^ 
the postpositions have loose attachment, but there are more of theOi 
which shows a higher sense of relation. The noun in conseqnem 
of higher sense of relation is thought more distinctly as object ; ui 
accordingly there is a strong sense of plurality (ibid. 8, 19X Bnt tbi 
correlations of the fact being less close in Turkish than in Yabt 
(preced. sect., 5), the plural element is less close, requiring an aithnV 
n after a demonstrative stem (Gram. Sk., IV. 21). 

17. In Samoiede the noun, as in Mandingoand Mexican (thisiefi* 
9, 6), often takes a demonstrative suffix expressive of special •tl*' 
tion, like a definite article, but not, like it, distinguishing frw ' 

LMieral, for it is limited by the particular substantive object (Gn^ 
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IV. 70). The Hungarian only has developed an article, and 

use of this corresponds to the variety of resource which 
lys characterised the race (this chap., III. 5), and to the con- 
lently diminished concentration of practical aim which would he 
cially natural to them when they came to their present fertile 
3n (Gram. Sk., lY. 112). It has no proper case ending, as if 
e was little need for skill ; and its sense of plurality is propor- 
ally weak (ibid. 113). 

B. The Chinese and Siamese nouns have no plural, just as, 
rding to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 12, there is in Chinese 
Siamese no sense of a close application of action or use to its 
cts (preceding section, 12), as is indicated by the absence of 
nic connection of the parts of the sentence and of pure elements 
slation (Gram. Sk., V. 8, 16). 
he Chinese and Siamese, in accordance with their intense definite- 

of practical aim, use no article. 

hey think substantive objects with such concreteness that the 
;tantive idea is too full for counting as a unit, and a part of it has 
e taken for that purpose (ibid. 6, 16). 

his peculiarity belongs also to other races in this part of the 
Id, the Japanese, the Burmese, and, as has been mentioned before, 
lie Malay. But it is in the Chinese that it may best be studied. 

that concrete particularity of thought to which it seems to be 
is manifested most strikingly in the Chinese. This tendency of 
ight is involved in their intensely realistic character, their want of 
ysis and abstraction, their unaptness to single out a cause or a 
iition and generalise its connection with a result, their consequent 
Ativeness in the concrete of what is found useful, their keenness 
inding what may profit them. These all show an absorption of 
rest in concrete reality which is at the bottom of most of the 
iliarities of Chinese thought and of the Chinese language. For 
igh the intermediate degree of quickness which belongs to the 
aer gives singleness to the elements of expression in the latter 
^ 13), yet that singleness is heightened by the concrete particu- 
ty of Chinese thought. The imitativeness which springs from this 

been already connected with the absence from the Chinese verb 
dements of person, succession, tense, mood, voice, and derivation 
s chap., III. 3 ; IV. 5 ; V. 2 ; VI. 6 ; VIL 8, 17), and from the 
nese noun of elements of case, as well as from the language of pure 
aents of relation (ibid. X. 12), and now as a consequence of the 
it of that carrying on of the thouglit of action or use into close 
lication to its objects which arises from the same cause (ibid. 
12) has been noted the want of elements of number in the noun, 
reover, by the concrete particularity with which the substantive 
I is thought, the singleness of the noun is increased, for the dis- 
tion between an attributive part as general, and a substance as 
;icu]ar (Def. 4), is thereby well-nigh abolished. And thus the 
rmediate quickness of thouglit is helped in giving absolute single- 
I to the Chinese verb and noun. 
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Now the substantive thus thought has too much concrete fubiess to 
serve as a unit in counting substantive objects, and a noun or particle 
expressing part of the idea is used, whose meaning is light enough for 
that purpose. 

The Siamese, Burmese, and Japanese races partake in different 
degrees of the peculiar nature of Chinese thought, probably owing to 
the action of similar influences, and the Malay also seems to shire 
tliat concrete particularity of thought to which probably the use of 
the numeral particles or nouns in counting is due (Gram. Sk., III. 73, 
80 ; V. 23, 44). 

AH these races find what they want supplied by nature to them 
when they look for it with care. They have little need to study tb»? 
properties of things and the efHciency of actions, so as to know the 
essential conditions of success in the use of means and in the conduct 
of operations to attain their ends. Such rudiments of natural law are 
needed for invention. But tliese races have not to invent, but to 
find And the concrete particularity of sense is stamped upon their 
thought and languaga 

The Mexican and Quich6e also seem to have a strong particahrity 
of substantive idea indicated by the pronominal endings of their 
nouns ; and this, though perhaps different in its origin; yet leads to i 
similar result (Introd. to this chap., 2, 3 ; Gram. Sk., 11. 87, 92). 

In Burmese, Japanese, and Tibetan there are postpositions attached 
to the noun, and accordingly there is sufficient sense of the applicatifrn 
of object and use to their objects to maintain a sense of plnralitr, 
though not sufficiently close to give a sense of it in the idea of the 
})lural object. The plural element follows as a separate element^ refer- 
ring to the noun in a second thought of it, and is followed by the 
I)ost position. In Tibetan the adjective follows the noun, and is fol- 
lowed by the element of plurality (ibid. V. 22, 32, 33, 41). These 
constructions all agree with the principles of Book I., chap, iii., 12. 

The singling particles which follow the noun are a leraarkab!* 
feature in Burmese, Japanese, and Tibetan (ibid. 24, 32, 41). They 
scorn to 1)() of a similar nature to the emphatic article in PolyoesiaOt 
and, like it, to express an emphasis due to the position of thenounia 
tlio fjict. Their use must be due to the want of distinctive exprespion 
of such function of the noun in the sentence, so that they may *r* 
conipareil in some respects to the use of a pronominal suffix tonwrk 
tlio subjoct (this chap., I. 1) They seem sometimes to be anhritii 
Tibiitan has also an article which follows the noun, and which, hw 
one that precedes it in Melanesian, marks out the noun as snca, 
dirocting attention to it as an entire object of thought (Gram. Sk^ 
V. 32), inst(;ad of a subst^mce, separate like plural element 

19. In the Syro-Aral)ian and Indo-European languages, the Je- 
v(do[iinont of number and the use of the article follow Uie prinajk' 
of Hook T., chap, iii., 11, 12. 

The ]u3culiar genius of the Syro- Arabian languages is to be »" 
most clearly in Arabic. For it is to the desert that it is due; andii 
the desert, therefore, it is to be found in its highest parity. T^ 
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diflSculties of the desert require a degree of skill and ingenuity in the 
treatment of substantive objects ; and consequently Arabic has case 
endings which evidence a thought of relations in close application to 
the substantive idea. But, at the same time, the possibilities of pro- 
duction, acquisition, or use are extremely limited in the desert, so 
that the practical application of action to object lias a very restricted 
range. Substantive objects are consequently more the objects < f 
thought, and less the objects of action and use, than in other regions. 
The substantive idea is thought more in the attributive part which 
designates it to the mind, and less in the objective part or substance 
in which it is apprehended in reference to action (Def. 4.), than in any 
other Syro-Arabian or Indo-European language. In Hebrew, though 
there is less relation and less closeness of application to the noun, 
because the difficulties of the region being less there was less need for 
ingenuity and skill, yet, owing to the larger supply of useful objects, 
the substantive was thought more in reference to use and action, and 
the interest of the substantive idea was less concentrated in the attri- 
butive part, and it strengthened the substance (Gram. Sk., V. 88, 91). 
This change of thouglit, which took place in Hebrew on the edge of 
the desert, was carried still further in the regions outside the desert 
in Syriac and Ethiopic. 

In Arabic the substantive being thought principally in the attri- 
butive part of the idea, it is in tliat part that the manifold indivi- 
duality of a plural is thought. And this being too heavy to be carried 
with distinctness through a large number, the plural idea changes 
rapidly from two to the higher numbers. A dual is developed, and 
in general the distinction of the individuals is impaired when thp 
number exceeds ten, so that they merge in an aggregate with various 
alterations of the attributive part of the idea. Even in the lesser 
numbers, the plurality of feminine nouns is thought in some degree 
IS a mere extension ; and only in masculine nouns is it thought with 
a due sense of manifold individuality, this being apprehended in the 
individual di (Terences of the attributive nature, and then referred to 
in a plural pronominal element. Even the dual is similarly thought 
with a subsequent pronominal act of attention. The attributive part 
being thoui^lit with such interest precedes the substance, and therefore 
also the element of number (ibid. 59, 62). 

In Hebrew the plurality is thouijht sufficiently in the attributive 
part of the idea to make a difFenMice to be felt between the plurality 
fjf two and that of hi«;her numi>ers, so that a dual is formed. But in 
the higher numl)ers it is thought in the substance, this being strong 
enough to take it up. And even in a plurality of two, the substance 
is apt to take up the twofold individuality, so that this is expressed in 
the general plural form, unless the objects be such as by nature or art 
exist in pairs so as to have duality associated as an element with the 
idea of their nature. Tlie substance, however, in Hebrew nouns is 
not such as to furnish a very distinct sense of manifold imlividuality, 
lo the plural form may be used to express merely extension or great- 
aess (ibid. 82). And ideas being more objective than m Arabic, there 
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is not sufficient strength in the sense of personality to support a doil 
form of personal pronouns, the second and third expressing a plurality 
of two objectively in their substance by the general fomi, instead of 
having a dual form, as in Arabic. The sense of self in Arabic over- 
powers that of a person associated with self, and makes it be thoogbt 
weakly, as in plurality, so that there is no dual of the first person 
(ibid. 51). 

Syriac and Ethiopic have only some traces of a dual. The strength 
of the substance is seen in Syriac in the feminine plural, which, 
instead of being a mere extension of the stem, as in Hebrew and 
Arabic, adds an element as if the thought of the individuals nmained 
distinct in the plural, and that of the plurality was added to it. In 
Ethiopic, also, the plural element of feminine nouns is added to the 
lingular stem (ibid. 106, 130) ; and the inner plurals approach to 
the nature of singular collectives. 

In Amharic, Tamachek, and Haussa there is no duaL The plural 
is formed by a subjoined element in Amharic (ibid. 143). Tamachek 
shows African influence in using also prefixes in the formation of the 
plural and the distinctions of the substance (ibid. 152). Haust 
forms the plural by subjoined elements, or by inserting a before the 
last syllable (ibid. 166). 

The construct state of the noun which is so characteristic of Arabic 
and Hebrew is due to the weakness of the substance of the noon 
(ibid. 69, 83, 88, 89). And when the language came out of the 
desert and became more objective, the substance became stronger and 
the two correlative nouns more distinct so as to require connective 
particles in Syriac (ibid. 114), Ethiopic (ibid. 131), Amharic (ibid. 
143), Tamachek (ibid. 153), and Haussa (ibid. 166). 

Arabic and Hebrew, which have less of an objectiye practical char- 
acter than the other languages that belong to regions giving more 
scope to practical habits, use a definite article, in accordance with 
their inferior deiiniteness of practical aim. The other languages hare 
no article, except that the Syriac has an emphatic article, which 
follows the noun because it does not determine and limit the rah* 
stantive idea, as the Hebrew and Arabic article does (ibid. 112). It 
probably, like the Polynesian emphatic article, or like that of Bnr- 
nieso, Tibetan, and Japanese, expresses sometimes an emphasis doe 
to the position of the noun in the fact Thus a cardinal number i^ 
I'.mphatic after its noun, but not before, being strengthened when it 
follows by the sense of the noun which it then involves. But when 
the emphatic form is used for a superlative, it has a strength of its 
own not derived from its position in the fact (ibid. 110, 114). 

20. In Sanskrit substantive objects were thought so strongly both 
in the attributive part of the idea and in the substance, that two of 
the same were thought with a fulness which could not be canied 
through a larger number, and it consequently developed a daal » 
well as a plural, not only in the noun, but also in the personal pio- 
noun. Tlie nature of things was thought with auch interest thai il 
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>ent through the whole idea so as to specialise the substance and 
cause the radical part to take the lead in the substantive. 

Both Latin and Greek acquired more generality than Sanskrit (see 
next chapter). Both tlie attributive nature and the substance of the 
substantive were thought with less fulness of particularity. But the 
attributive part retained more strength in Greek, the substance in 
Latin. For the practical genius of the Latin led him to think sub- 
stantive objects more as objects of action and use than the Greek, 
who was less immersed in utilities. The spirit of the Greek, more 
free from the particularities of practical application, had more interest 
for the nature of things. And the attributive part of the substantive 
Idea being stronger with him than with the Latin, he thought objects 
BO fully when there were only two of the same, that he retained the 
dual, which the Latin dropped, because the Latin thought a duality 
and a plurality alike in the substance or objective part. 

As the Indo-European had a stronger sense than the Syro-Arabian 
of personal power in directing the life (this chap., I. 2), so he hail 
more sense of the inner personality in the personal pronoun. And in 
consequence of this fulness of individual personality, the dual was 
carried throughout the personal pronouns in Sanskrit. As thought 
l)ecame less particular, it was weakened ; and Latin, being so objec- 
tive, lost it in the pronouns, as in the nouns. Greek retained it 
except in the first person of the verb, in which it was lost, because 
the sense of self as subject overi)owered that of the associated person 
and reduced it to the weakness of a plural element. When, however, 
«elf was thought more objectively, as in the separate pronoun, and as 
a person of the middle or passive, in both which it is object as well 
as subject, it had not this effect ; and the two were thought with the 
fulness of the dual. 

Gothic seems more objective than Greek, and like Latin had no 
dual of the third person or of the noun. But it had such a sense 
of the person associated with self, and of the second person, that 
it had a dual of the first and second person in verb and pronoun 
(Gram. Sk., VL 154, 158). 

21. ]uAtin shows much more sense of practical use of things than 
Greek (preceding section, 14). And the Latin genius was much 
more practical than the Greek. An<l hence it was that, according to 
the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 11, the Greek made such use of 
the article with the noun and of particles with the sentence as dis- 
tinguish his language in so marked a manner from LatiiL He had 
less concentration of practical aim and more tendency to general 
thought than the Latin. 

22. Bask also has a definite article subjoined to the noun, as if the 
race had not a strong definiteness of practical aim. It appears from 
the loose connection with the noun of elements of relation that there 
is little closeness of application of action (preceding section, 15). 
And accordingly the noun has a plural only when affected with the 
definite article (Gram. Sk., Bask, 3), agreeably to the principles of 
Book L, chap, iii., 12). 
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So that the principles 11 and 12 of that chapter hold thronghall 
tlie Innguaf^es, and harmonise all the facts to which they refer under 
general statements of correspondence with the life which is suited W 
the region. 

XII. — Is the inclusive and exclusive first person dual and plural con- 
nected with need for help in the life of the race? 

The Polynesian language is remarkable for the strong sense of 
proper and personal individuality which it evinces. Thus proper 
names and personal pronouns are thought with such strength and 
independence that they need an arthritic element (Def. 7) to put 
them in a relation ; but they do not need it as possessors, nor do 
the personal pronouns as subjects, these being relations natund for 
persons (Gram. 8k., III. 3). The distinction also between active and 
passive possession indicates a strong sense of personal activity (ibid. 4). 
The personal pronouns have a dual as well as a plural, and in both 
dual and plural the first has forms inclusive and exclusive of the 
i)ersons addressed (ibid. 5). 

In Fijian the personal pronouns have four numbers, singular, dnal, 
small plural, and large plural, and the first has inclusive and exclusive 
forms in the three last numbers (ibid. 17). 

The Melanesian languages also have kindred features. The personal 
l)ronouns have the singular, dual, trial, and plural numbers, showini? 
a sense of personal individuality stronger than the Polynesian, and 
in the three last numbers the first person has inclusive and exclusiTe 
forms, in Annatom (ibid. 21), Erromango (ibid. 24), Tana (ibid. 26), 
Sesake (ibid. 28), Ambrym (ibid. 31), and Vunmarama (ibid. 32). In 
.Marc (ibid. 34), Lifu (ibid. 37), Bauro (ibid. 41), and Mahaga (42). 
they have the singular, dual, and plural, and the first has inclusive 
and exclusive forms. In Fijian and Ambrym tliere are three 
general nouns which denote respectively property, food, and drink ; 
and these subjoin the personal possessive suffix, and are followed by 
the particular noun which denotes the particular possession. In 
Ambrym this noun is followed by the particle ge, as if to particularise 
the connection as that of possession. Nouns in Ambrym which do 
not come under these categories take themselves the possessive suffixe? 
and are followed by ge. Kouns denoting members of the body take 
the suffixes and dispense with ge. Some nouns seem to take after 
the suffixes not ge but im (ibid. 31). 

In Annatom, only personal nouns take a plural element before them 
(ibid. 21). 

In Mard and Lifu proper nouns and personal pronouns are treated 
(lilferently from common nouns, apparently as if they had moredefi- 
iiiteiiess (ibiti 34, 37). There is also in Tagala an apparently similir 
distinction between ])roper and common nouns (47). And the first 
l)erson plural has inclusive and exclusive forms, but there is no daii 
personal pronoun except kita, I and thou (ibid. 61, 52), 
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In Malay of Sumatra the personal pronouns have no dual or plural 
forms, except the firstt, which has an inclusive and an exclusive plural. 

In Dayak the first has a dual and all of them plurals, the first an 
inclusive and an exclusive plural, the distinction, however, not being 
strictly observed (ibid. 74). There seems to be no distinction in 
nouns with reference to personality. 

In Tamil there is a strong distinction between personal nouns and 
non-personal, which appears most clearly in the demonstrative pro- 
nouns referring to them. The personal pronouns have a singular and 
a plural, and the first has inclusive and exclusive forms (ibid. 97, 98/. 

In Hottentot personality is so universally imputed to substantive 
objects that all substantives and pronouns take the personal suffixes, 
and in the relations of action and fact are thought as persons. The 
personal pronouns have the singular, dual, and plural numbers, and 
the first has inclusive and exclusive forms, which are distinguished 
by different roots bearing the first plural and dual suffixes (ibid. L 
64, 67). 

Some of the American languages also have inclusive and exclusive 
forms of the first personal pronoun plural. 

In Cree and Mikmak these are found along with a distinction 
between the plural forms of nouns of the animate and of the inani- 
mate, a more remarkable distinction of the verbs which have an 
animate object from those which have an inanimate ; ajid in Cree a 
sense of a stronger personality in the subject than in the object, in 
the second person than in the first, and in the first than in the third 
(ibid. II. 18, 26, 27, 37, 39, 1). 

In Choctaw tlie first personal pronoun has the twofold plural, and 
the second has a plural, and there is no other plural except in the 
adjective or verb (ibid. 49, 54). 

In Quichua not only has the first personal pronoun the twofold 
plural, but there is more than one plural element which may be sub- 
joined to nouns (ibid. 110, 112). 

In Kiriri and Chikito, which have the same feature, the personal 
pronouns as possessors do not readily combine with certain classes of 
nouns as possessed, and take abstract nouns to facilitate the connec- 
tion. In Kiriri personal nouns only form a plural, and in Chikito 
nouns of the animate are exempt from entering into compositions 
(ibid. 122, 123, 126, 131, 134, 136). 

Of the other languages studied in this work, Guarani in South 
America, Pul in Africa, and ^lanju in Asia, have an inclusive and an 
exclusive plural of the first personal pronoun (ibid. 118 ; IIL 185 ; 
IV. 60). 

This double first plural which is thus strangely scattered through 
different languages is accompanied in them by different features, 
which, though they may seem to be connected with it in each separate 
language, are yet shown by their not accompanying it in others to 
have no connection of causation with it. 

In the Polynesian and in the Melanesian languages it is accom- 
panied by a strong sense of personal individuality, ttlronger in tlie 
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latter than in tho former. This seems to belong naturally to the 
inhabitants of these islands, in which there is so little life besides 
liuman life ; and in which, therefore, the ordinary interest in human 
personality is heightened by the interest in almost exclnsiye life. 
The Polynesian was more active than the Melanesian, the Melanenan 
less bold than the Polynesian ; and while to the latter there wis 
more interest in possession for active use or inactive experience, to 
the former the individual person was a more potent influence. Thej 
both distinguished the individuals in the personal pronouns according' 
to their sense of personal individuality, and to this corresponds the 
development of number in those pronouns. 

In Malay there is no such special sense of personal individuah'tr, 
and therefore not such a development of number in the personal pro- 
noun. Yet to it and Polynesian belong in common tlie ezclusiTe 
and inclusive plurals of the first person. 

In Tamil tho interest is not so much in the personal individnalis 
in the personal nature, thought in contradistinction to the noii-pa<- 
sonal. And this seems to point to the great struggle in India between 
man and the beast, which would necessarily give a special intereit 
to rational beings. 

The indolent Hottentot lived on his herds without caring to sub- 
due nature and bend it to his purposes ; and to him, UieTefore, it 
retained the personality which man attributes to it till he finds it 
passive to his will. 

To the hunting Cree the capture of the animal was tho necessary 
labour of life, and this imparted a special interest to the animate, 
and to energy expended on an animate object; it also gave a sense 
of lower vitality to tho object of action, and a keen sense of present 
life which strengthened the thought of the second person. Thie 
sense of degrees of present or absent life or existence introduced into 
the idea of the noun in Cree and Mikmak the distinction of present 
and jiast time. Although there is not in Mikmak such a sense of 
predominant energy of the subject as in Cree. 

Now to all these various races co-operation was most necessary in 
their various difficulties, to the islander navigating the ocean, to the 
Indian in his struggle with the beasts, to the Hottentot looking for 
help to spare him.self, to the American hunter of large animals ia 

luTtis. 

With the industrious Choctaws, the laborious Peruyians, and the 
careful and timid (hiarani, co-operation had similar value. And with 
all those races this might give vivid distinction to the persons asso- 
ciated with self, according to the principle of Book I., chap, iii, 13. 

Hut as to the Kiriri, Chikito, Pul, and Manju, there is nothing 
known which gives support to the principle, and it cannot be regmled 
as more than a conjecture. 
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XIIL — Gender tends to he distinguisJied as masculine and feminine, 
tlie more the race is dominated by the powers of nature, 

1. The nature of grammatical gender, as explained in Def. 16, is 
strikingly illustrated by what has been said of Teutonic gender in 
Gram. Sk., VI. 164 ; and also by Arabic and Hebrew gender (ibid. 
V. 58, 81, 82). 

2. It is also worthy of note that as the Syro- Arabian races sub- 
dued nature to their purposes less than the Indo-European, the living 
power which they perceived in things is less restricted than it was 
in the thought of the latter, according to the principle of Book I., 
chap, iii., 14. For the Syro- Arabian had no neuter; every substan- 
tive was to him masculine or feminine. Owing to this strong sense 
of living force also, the personal pronouns and the person elements, 
subjective, objective, and possessive, had the two genders (Gram. Sk., 
v. 51). Yet there was a strange uncertainty sometimes in the agree- 
ment of the verb or pronoun with the substantive in gender. There 
was a similar uncertainty of agreement with it in number. And 
both arose from the same cause which produced the weakness of the 
substance in the substantive idea (this chapter, XL 19), namely, the 
weakness with which it was thought in the connections which com- 
bine the members of fact (Gram. Sk., V. 72, 96). 

The strong Teutonic race submitted less to nature, dominated it 
more than the Greek and Latin, and tended more to the neuter gender 
(ibid. VL 164). 

On the contrary, the modern Celtic, Lithuanian, and Romance 
nations (chap. iv. 12) gave up the neuter gender as they tended 
more to submit and accommodate themselves to the world around 
them (Gram. Sk., VL 109, 183); but the Slavonic, like the Teutonic, 
tended to the use of the neuter (ibid. 220). 

3. The apparent anomaly of the Syro-Arabian numerals above 2, 
having the masculine form with feminine nouns, and the feminine 
form with masculine nouns (ibid. V. 63, 85, 108, 133), also illustrates 
remarkably the nature of gender. For masculine nouns being more 
easily counted on account of their stronger individuality, the thought 
of their number engages less mental energy, and admits a co-existent 
sense of the objects counted. This causes the number to be thought 
as a subordinate appendage to the objects, and therefore as feminine. 
Whereas feminine objects being less easily counted by reason of their 
weaker individuality, the number engages more mental energy and 
leaves less room for a co-existent sense of the objects, and the number 
consequently is not reduced to a subordinate idea and does not take 
the feminine form. This curious feature is due to the weakness of 
the substance of tlie Syro-Arabian noun rendering so faint the in- 
dividuality of the feminine ; and therefore it does not appear in 
Tamachek (ibid. 153), in which the substance is stronger (this chapter, 
xi. 19), nor in the IimIo- European languages. But in these latter too 
may be observed a ditfercnce in the substantive strength and gender 
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Now the substantive thus t]iou';ht has too much concrete fulnesjio 
»it'rvt* as a unit in counting suhstantive objects, and a noun or particle 
i-xprrssiuLC i>art of the idea is used, whose meaning is light enough for 
tlinl j»urp«\<e. 

Thi' Sianuv-e, Burmese, and Japanese races partake in different 
ib'LM'oes (»f th«' i«rculiar natun^ of Cliinese thoujjht, probably owing to 
tin* acti«»n of >iniilar influences, and the Malay also seems to sbiK 
tli:it cniicivte jurticularity of thought to which probably the Use of 
tin' numoral particles or nouns in counting is due (Gram. Sk., 111.73, 
80 : V. 23, 44). 

All tln'>e r.u-es find what they want supplied by nature to thtia 
wlun tliov l(Hilc fur it with care. The>' have little need to studvilK 
l»r(^]Jortif*s of thint^s and the efficiency of actions, so as to kuowtne 
essential conditions of success in the use of means and in the conduct 
of operations to attain their ends. Such rudiments of natural law are 
niM'ilfd for invention. lUit these races have not to invent, but w 
find. And the concrete jmrticularity of sense is stamped ujwn their 
th"uc:ht and lani^uai^e. 

Tin' Mexican and Quic}i<!*c also seem to have a strong particalaritv 
of sub>tantive i«lea indicated by the pronominal endini^s of their 
noims ; and this, thou^'h perhaps different in its orifjin: yet leads to a 
similar result (Introvl. to this chap., 2, 3; Gram. Sk., II. 87, 92). 

In I>urmese, Japanese, and Tibet^an there are postpositions attache 1 
to the noun, and accorviingly there is sufficient sense of the applicati-n 
(^f object and use to their objects to maintain a sense of plnraiity, 
tii'MiLh not sulliriently close to j;ive a sense of it in the idea of the 
]ilural object. The plund element follows as a separate element, refer- 
ring to the noun in a sec<md thought of it, and is followed by the 
jt-'stpo-ition. In Tibetan the adjective follows the noun, and i> f'^> 
Inwe.l by the element of plurality (ibid. V. 22, 32, 33, 41). The.^ 
ci'n*'tnicti«>]is all ai;ree with the principles of Book 1., chap, iii., 12. 

The sinu'lin.L: particles which follow the noun are a remarkable 
featiire in IJunnese, Japanese, and Tibi^tan (ibid. 24, 32, 41). They 
se«-ni to be (»f ;i similar nature to the emjihatic article in Polynesian, 
ami, like it, to ex]>ress an em]»hasis due to the position of tlienounm 
th.' fact. Their use must be due to the want of distinctive expression 
of such function of the noun in the sentence, so that thevmav:-' 
cniiip.ireti in some ros]>ects Xn the use of a pronominal suffix to nwrK 
the subject (this cha]»., I. 1) They seem sometimes to be arthritic. 
Tiiiel.in has also an artictle which follows the noun, and which, lii^-' 
one th:it jiret-cvles ii in Mi'lanesian, marks out the noun as sucii. 
ilirectin^' attention to it as an entire object of thought (Gram. Si^- 
V 32), instead of a substance, separate like plural element-. 

19. in the 8yro-Arabian and Indt)-Kuropean languages, the d^"- 
\v j'lpment of nu!nber and the use of the article follow the principles 
i)f hook 1., chap, iii., 11, 12. 

The p^^'-'ili.'ir genius of the Syro-Arabian languages is to be seen 
Most, c''"""- n Arabic. For it i*-' *'^ the desert that it is due ; and in 
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IcultieB of tliQ desert require a degree of skill and ingenuity in t!m 
unt of substantire objects ; und conscquetitly Arabic has cose 
^whicli evidence a thought of relations in close nppHcutioti to 
tantive idea. But, at tits same time, the possibilities of pro- 
^ acqaisition, or use are extremely limited in the desert^ so 
e practical application, of action to object has a very restricted 
Substantive objects are consequenily more tiie objects • f 
ongtit, and less the objects of action and use, than in other regions. 
i substantive idea is thought more iu the attributive part which 
ngnatea it to the mind, and less is the objective part or substance 
' wluch it is apprehended in reference to action (Def. 4.), than in any 
llBC Syro-Anibian or ludo-Kuropeun Jo-nguage. la Hebrew, tliongh 
ia leas relation and less closeness of application to the noun, 
e the difficulties of the region being less there wn? less need for 
genuity and skill, yet, owing to the larger supply of useful olijocts, 
iB Bubstantive was tlionght more in reference to use and action, and 
« interest of tUe substantive idea was less concentrated in the attri- 
ntive part, and it strengthened the subatance (Gram. Sk,, V. 88, 91). 
his change of thought, which took place in Hebrew on the edge of 
le deeert, was carried still further iu the regions outside the desoi't 
t Syrinc and Etbiopic. 

In Arabic the substantive Iwing thought principally in the attri- 
atire part of the idea, it is in that part that the manifold iudivi- 
naljty of a plural is thought. And tiiis being too heavy to be carried 
rith distinctness through a Inrge number, the plural idea changes 
ipidly from two to the higher immbera, A dual ia developed, and 
I general the distinction of the individuals is impaired when th^ 
umber exceeds ten, so that they merge in ud aggregate with various 
Iterations of the attributive part of tLe idea. Even in the lesser 
umbers, the plurality of feminine nouns is thought in some degree 
I ft mere extension ; and only in masculine nouns is it thought with 
due sense of manifold individuality, this being appre)iende>i in the 
idividuai diffetences of the attributive nature, and then referred to 
I a plural pronominal element. Even the dual is simibrly thouglit 
lith a eubsequent pronominal act of attention. The attributive jMirt 
Bing thought with such interest precedes the substance, and therefore 
bo the element of number {ibid. 59, 62). 
In Hebrew the plurality is thought sufficiently in the attributive 
■■t of the idea to make a difference to be felt between the plurality 
( two and that of higher numbers, so that a dual is formed. But in 
M higher nunilierB it is thought in the substance, this being strong 
lOUgh to take it up. And even in a plurality of two, the Bubstanuo 
I apt to take up the twofold individuality, so that this is expressed in 
16 general plural form, unless the objects be such as by nature or art 
kUt in pairs so as to have duality associated as an element with the 
lea of their nature. The substance, however, in Hebrew nouns is 
Dt such as to furnish a very distinct sense of manifold individuality, 
) the plural form may be used to express merely extension or great- 
» (ibid. 82). Ami ideas being more objective than 'a Arabic, there 
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is not sufficient strength in the sense of personality to support a doal 
ft)rm of personal pronouns, the second and third expressing a plunlitr 
of two objectively in their substance by the general form, instead of 
having a dual form, as in Arabic. The sense of self in Arabic OTer- 
] lowers that of a person associated with self, and makes it be thought 
weuklv, as in plurality, so that there is no dual of the first person 
(ibid. 51). 

S yriac and Ethiopic have only some traces of a dual. The strength 
of the substance is seen in Syriac in the feminine plural, which, 
instead of being a mere extension of the stem, as in Hebrew and 
Arabic, adds an element as if the thought of the individuals remained 
distinct in the })luRi], and that of the plurality was added to it. In 
Etiiiopic, also, the plural clement of feminine nouns is added to the 
(lingular stem (ibid. 106, 130) ; and the inner plurals approach to 
the nature of singular collectives. 

In Amharic, Tamachek, and Haussa there is no duaL The planl 
is formed by a subjoined element in Amharic (ibid. 143). Tamachek 
shows African influence in using also prefixes in the formation of the 
plural and the distinctions of the substance (ibid. 152). Haossa 
forms the plural by subjoined elements, or by inserting a before the 
last syllable (ibid. 166). 

The construct state of the noun which is so characteristic of Arabic 
and Hebrew is due to the weakness of the substance of the noon 
(ibid. 69, 83, 88, 89). And when the language came out of the 
desert and became more objective, the substance became stronger and 
the two correlative nouns more distinct so as to require connective 
particles in Syriac (ibid. 114), Ethiopic (ibid. 131), Amharic (ibid. 
143), Tamachek (ibid. 153), and Haussa (ibid. 166). 

Arabic and Hebrew, which have less of an objective practical cha^ 
acter than the other languages that belong to regions giving more 
scope to practical habits, use a definite article, in accordance with 
their inferior deiiniteness of practical aim. The other languages hare 
no article, except that the Syriac has an emphatic article, which 
follows the noun because it does not determine and limit the sub- 
stantive idea, as the Hebrew and Arabic article does (ibid. 112). It 
]»r<)bably, like the Polynesian emphatic article, or like that of Bar- 
niese, Tibetan, and Japanese, expresses sometimes an emphasis due 
to the position of the noun in the fact. Thus a cardinal number is 
em])hatic after its noun, but not before, being strengthened when it 
follows by the sense of the noun which it then involves. But when 
the emphatic form is used for a superlative, it has a strength of iu 
own not derived from its position in the fact (ibid. 110, 114). 

20. In Sanskrit substantive objects were thought so strongly both 

in the attributive part of the idea and in the substance, that two of 

.he same were thought with a fulness which could not be carried 

l^^-ough a larger number, and it consequently developed a dual as 

>cil "o »^ plural, not only ^^ Mie noun, but also in the personal jwo- 

lOMT iM*" tinfnf" >' )iiT>wj ti^Q ^^houpl ' -'"^h 8uc^ ^nteiQist iLai it 
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lent througli (he whole idea so ns to specialise the Bul)stum:c and 
Kusa the ladical part to take the lead in the subistantive. 

Both Idtin and Grefik acquired more generality than Sanskrit (see 
nxt chapter). Both the attributive nature and the suhstaBce of tliu 
nbstantive were thought with less fulness of particularity. But the 
ttributiTS part retained more Btrongth. in Greek, the euhatance i:i 
Atin. For ihe practical genius of the Latin led him to think auh- 
tantive objects more as objects of action and use than the Greek, 
rho was less immersed in utilities. The spirit of the Greek, more 
ree from the particularities of iiractical application, hud more interest 
or the nature of tilings. And the attrihutive part of the substantive 
dea being stronger with him than \vith the Ivitin, he thought objects 
» fully when there were only two of the same, that he retnined the 
tual, which the Latin dropped, because the Latin thought a duality 
kod a plurality alike in the aubfitauce or objective part. 
I As the Indo-Europoan had a stronger sense than the Syro-Arahinn 
af persona] power in directing the life (this chap., L 2), so he h»d 
■Bore sense of the inner personality in the personal pronoun. And in 
consequence of this fulness of individual per^nality, the dual was 
parried throughout the personal pronouns in Sanskrit. As thought 
became less particular, it was weakened ; and Latin, being eo objec- 
tive, lost it in the pronouns, as in the nouns. Greek retained it 
■xcept in the lirst person of the verb, in which it was lost, because 
Bthe sense of self as subject over])owered tiiat of the associated person 
wid reduced it to the weakneM of a plural element. When, however, 
[telf was thought more cbjoctively, as in the separate pronoun, and as 
31 peraon of the middle or passive, in both which it is object as well 
!|fi subject, it had not this eltect ; and the two were thought with the 
Ifulnesa of the dual. 

' Gothic seems more objective than Greek, and like Latin had no 
idual of the third person or of the noun. But it had such a sense 

Eef the person associated with self, and of the second person, that 
jit bad a dual of the first and second person in verb and pronoun 
Jtaiii. Sk., VI. 164, 158). 
21. lAtin shows much more sense o( practical use of things than 
reek (preceding section, 14). And the Latin genius was much 
ore practical than the Greek. And hence it was that, according to 
ifao principle of lk)ok L, chap, iii., 11, the Greek made such use of 
ibe article with the noun and of particles with the sentence as dis- 
jnguish bis language in so marked a manner from Lulin. He liad 
less concentration of practical aim and more tendency to general 
lliougbt than the Latin. 
22. Bosk also has a definite article subjoined to the noun, as if tho 
had not a strong dehnitoness of practical aim. It appears from 
loose connection with the noun of elements of relation that thero 
I little closeness of application of action (preceding section, 15). 
accordingly the noun has a plural only when affected with the 
nite article (Gram. 8k., Bask, 3), agreeably to the principles of 
ik L, chap, iii., 12). 
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So that the principles 11 and 12 of that chapter hold throngh all 
tlip. l:ini,'ua,£;es, and harmonise all the facts to which they refer nnder 
<:(Mieral skit^ments of correspondence with the life which is suited to 
the re^'ion. 

XII. — Is the inchmre and exclusii^e first person dual and plural con- 
Tuxted with ne^d for help in the life of the race f 

The Polynesian language is remarkable for the strong sense of 
Jumper and personal individuality which it evinces. Thus proper 
names and personal pronouns are thonjjht with such strength and 
independence that they need an arthritic element (Def. 7) to pu*. 
them in a relation ; but they do not need it as possessors, nor do 
the personal pronouns as subjects, these being relations natural for 
persons ((Jram. Sk., IIL 3). The distinction also between actireand 
]>assive j)o.ssession indicates a strong sense of personal activity (ibid. 4). 
Tlie personal ])ronouns have a dual as well as a plural, and in both 
dual and plural the tirst has forms inclusive and exclusive of the 
jiersons addressed (ibid. 5). 

In Fijian the personal pronouns have four number?, singular, dual, 
small })lural, and large plural, and the first has inclusive and exclusive 
forms in the three last numbers (ibid. 17). 

Tiie Mt'lanesian lan^'uages also have kindred features. The personal 
}>run(mns have the singular, dual, trial, and plural numbers, showin;; 
a sense of personid individuality stronger than the Polynesian, and 
in the three last numbers the first person has inclusive and exclusive 
forms, in Annatom (ibid. 21), Erromango (ibid. 24), Tana (ibid. 26). 
Si^sake (ibid. 28), Ambrvm (ibid. 31), and Vunmarama (ibid. 32). In 
Man'; (iliid. 34), Lifu (ibid. 37), Bauro (ibid. 41), and Mahaga (42), 
tliey have the t^in-^ular, dual, and plural, and the first has inclusiv<» 
and exchisive forms. In Fijian and Ambrym there are three 
^«MU'ral nouns which denote respectively property, food, and drink ; 
and those subjoin tlie personal possessive suffix, and are followed by 
the particular noun whicli denotes the particular possession. In 
Ambrvm this noun is followed by the piirticlo gCy as if to particularise 
the connection as that of possession. Nouns in Ambrym which do 
not come under th(\se categories take themselves the possessive suffixes 
and are followed by f/e, Nouns denoting members of the botiy take 
the suffixes and dispense with f/e. Some nouns seem to take after 
the suffixes not (/r but im (ibid. 31). 

In Annatom, only personal nouns take a plural clement before them 
(ibid. 21). 

In Mi\v6 and T.ifu proper nouns and personal pronouns are treated 
difl'erently from common nouns, apparently as if they had moredefi- 
niteiiess (ibid. 34, 37). There is also in Tagala an apparently similar 
distinction between proper and common nouns (47). And the first 
T)erson plural has inclusive and exclusive forms, but there is no dual 
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In Malay of Sumatra the personal pronouns have no dual or plural 
forms, except the first, which haa an induaive and an exclusive plural. 

In Dayak the first has a i!ual and all of tliem plurala, the first an 
inclusive and an exdusive plural, the distinctioD, liowuver, not being 
Btrictly observed (ibid. 74). Tliero seems to be no distinction iu 
nouns with reference to ])eraonality. 

In Tamil there is a strong distinction between personal nouns and 
noD-pereonal, which appears most clearly in the demonstrative pro- 
nouns referring to them. Tlie personal pronouns have a singular and 
» plural, and the first haa inclusive and exclusive forms (ibid. 97, 98;. 

In Hottentot personality is so universally imputed to substantive 
objects that all substantives and pronouns take the personal suffixes, 
and in the relations of action and fact are thought as persons. The 
personal pronouns liave the singular, dual, and plural number^ and 
tha first has inclusive and exclusive forms, wliicl) are distinguished 
bv diiTcrent roots bearing the first plural and dual suffixes (ibid. I. 
64. 67). 

Some of the American languages also have indnsive and exdusive 
forms of the first personal pronoun plural. 

In Cree and Mikmak these are found along vith a distinction 
between the plural forms of nouns of the animate and of the inani- 
mate, a more remarkable distinction of the verbs which have an 
snimate object from those which have an inanimate ; and in Cree a 
sense of a stronger personality in the subject than in the object, in 
the second person than in the first, and in the first than in the third 
(ibid. II. 18,26, 27,37, 39, 1). 

In Choctaw tiie first personal pronoun has the twofold plural, and 
the second has a plural, and there is no other plural except in tlio 
adjective or verb (ibid. 49, 54). 

In Qnichua not only has the first personal pronoun the twofold 
plumi, but there is more than one plural element which may be sub- 
joined to nouns (ibid. 110, 112). 

In Kiriri and Chikito, which have tlie same feature, the personal 
proRotins as possessors do not readily combine with certain classes of 
nouns as possessed, and take abstract nouns to facilitate the connec- 
tion. In Kiriri personal nouns only form a plural, and in Cliikito 
nouna o{ the animate are exempt from entering into compositions 
{ibid. 122, 133, 126, 131, 134, 136). 

Of the other languages studied in this work, Gaarani in South 
America, Pul in Africa, and Manju in Asia, have an inclusive and an 
exclusive plural of the first personal pronoun (ibid. 118 ; III 165 ; 
IV. 60). 

This double first plural which is thus strangely scattered through 
different Innguf^os is accompanied in them by dilTorent features, 
which, though they may seem to be connected with it in each eeparato 
language, are yet shown by their not accompanying it in others to 
have uo connection of causation with it. 

In the Polynesian and in the Alelanesian languages it is accom- 
panied by a strong sense of personal iudividuuijiy, airongei in the 
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l.ittor than in tlie former. This seems to belong naturally to the 
inhabitants of those islands, in which there is so little life besides 
human life ; and in which, therefore, the ordinary interest in human 
]MTsoiiality is heightened by the interest in almost exclusiTe life. 
The Polynesian was more active than the Melanesian, the Melanesian 
less bold than the Polynesian ; and while to the latter there was 
more interest in possession for active use or inactive experience, to 
the former the individual person was a more potent influence. They 
lH>t}i distinguished the individuals in the personal pronouns accordinir 
to their sense of {personal individuality, and to this corresponds the 
development of number in those pronouns. 

Ill Malay there is no such special sense of personal individuality, 
and therefore not such a development of number in the personal pro- 
noun. Yet to it and Polynesian belong in common tlie exclasive 
and inclusive jdurals of the first person. 

In Tamil the interest is not so much in the personal individual as 
in the i)ersoiial nature, thought in contradistinction to the non-per- 
sonal. And this seems to point to the great straggle in India between 
man and the beast, which would necessarily give a special interest 
to rational Iwings. 

The indolent Hottentot lived on his herds without caring to sub- 
due nature and bend it to his purposes ; and to him, therefore, it 
retained the personality which man attributes to it till he finds it 
jKissive to his will. 

To the hunting Cree the capture of the animal was the necessary 
labour of life, and this imparted a special interest to the animate, 
and to energy ex])ended on an animate object ; it also gave a sense 
of lower vitality to the object of action, and a keen sense of present 
life ^^hi('h strengthened the thought of the second person. This 
sense of degrees of present or absent life or existence introduced into 
the idea of tlic noun in Cree and Mikmak the distinction of present 
and ])ast time. Although there is not in Mikmak such a sense of 
predominant energy of the subject as in Cree. 

Now to all these various races co-operation was most necessary in 
tln'ir various difficulties, to tlie islander navigating the ocean, to the 
Indian in his struggle with the beasts, to the Hottentot looking for 
help to sjKire him.-elf, to the American hunter of large animals in 
hcr<ls. 

With the industrious Choctaws, the laborious Peruvians, and the 
eanjful and timid (iuarani, co-operation had similar value. And with 
all those races this might give vivid distinction to the persons asso- 
ciated witli self, accor«ling to the principle of Book I., chap, iil, 13. 

Hut as to the Kiriri, Chikito, Pul, and Manju, there is nothing 
known which gives support to the principle, and it cannot be regarded 
I.- 'v-^fQ th^n a conjecture. 
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XIIL — Gender tends to lie didiiiffuixlisd as maKuHne mid /eminiiie, 
the more the raee u dominated by the potters of nature. 

1. The nature of graramatical genJer, aa axplained in Def. 16, is 
■tnkingly illustrated hy whnt has been Eaid of Tcutouic gender in 
Umm. Sk., YI. 164; and also by Arabic and Hebrew gender (ibid. 
V. 58, 81. 82). 

Z It is also wortb}- of note tlmt as the Syro-Arabian races aub- 
dttwl nature to their purposes leas lliaii the Indo-Eurojiean, the living 
power which they perceived in thingis is less restricted than it was 
in the thought of the latter, according to the principle of Book I., 
chap, iii,, 14, For the Syro-Arabian Jiad no neuter; every substan- 
tive was to him masculine or feminine Owing to lliis strong sense 
of living force also, the personal pronouns and the person elements, 
Btiltjective, objective, and possessive, had the two genders (Gram. Sk., 
V. 51). Yet there was a strange uncertainty sometimes in the agtee- 
niBDt of the verb or pronoun with the substantive in gender. There 
waa a similar uncertainty of agreement with it in number. And 
both arose from the same cauae which produced the weakness of the 
substance in the substantive idea {thin chapter, XL 19), namely, the 
weakness with which it was thought in the connections which co 
bine the members of fact (Gram. Sk., V. 72, 96). 

The strong Teutonic race submitted less to nature, dominated it 
more than the Greek and Latin, and tended more to the neuter gender 
(ibid. VI. 164). 

On the contrary, the modern Celtic, Lithuanian, and Romance 
nations (chap. iv. 12) gave up the neuter gender as they tended 
niore to submit and accommodate themselves to the world around 
tliera (Gram. Sk., VL 109, 183); but the Slavonic, like the Teutonic, 
tended to the use of the neuter (ibi.i. 220). 

3. The apjiarent anomaly of the Syro-Arabian numerals above 2, 
having the masculine form with femi nine nouns, and the femuiine 
form with masculine nouns (ibid. V. 63, 85, 108, 133), also illustrates 
remarkably the nature of gender. For masculine nouns being more 
easily counted on account of their strouger individuality, the thought 
of tbeir number engages less mental energy, and admits a co-exieteut 
sense of the objects counted. This ca.uBeg the number to he thought 
aa a subordinate appendage to the object?, and therefore as feminine. 
Whereas feminine objects being less easily counted by reason of their 
maker individuality, the number engages more mental energy and 
leaves less room for a co-exif^tent sense of the objects, and the number 
coDseqtiently is not reduced to a subordinate idea and does not take 
the femiuine form. This curious fcatnre is due to the weakness of 
the substance of the Syro-Arabian noun rendering so faint the in- 
dividuality of the feminine ; and therefore it dues not a]ipear in 
Tamochek (ibid. 153), in which the substance is stronger (tliis chapter, 
xi. 19), not in the Indo-European languages. But in those latter too 
may be observed a difference in the substantive strength and gender 
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of the numerals, accord inj; to the degree in which they engross 
thought so as to draw it from the objects counted. 

4. Thus in Sanskrit the first four numerals, like the first two in 
Arabic, admit so strong a co-existent sense of the objects counted, tha: 
tliey are adjectives agreeing with the noun in gender, number, and 
case. The numerals 5 to 10 admit such a sense of the objects that 
in the oblique cases they take the plural case endings, which donoi 
distiuguisii gender ; but in the nominative and accusative they are 
thought as combining with the noun, and drop the final n. The case 
elements of the nominative and accusative are too weak to impress 
themselves on the numeral, because the latter engrosses the mental 
energy too much to admit a full sense of the objects counted; and for 
the same reason the gender of the objects counted is not felt in those 
numerals. The multiples of 10 are so far separated from the objects 
numbered that they are substantives singular in apposition to these, 
i^ut they still admit such a sense of the objects that they are thought 
as subordinate to them and are feminine. The numerals for 100 and 
1000 so engage the mental energy that they are quite abstracted, and 
therefore (l)ef. 16) they ore neuter (Gram. Sk., VI. 6). 

The Teutonic numerals 1 to 9 are found declined as adjective^ 
a;?reeing with their nouns, but those for 10 to 19 in Gothic and Old 
High German were declined as plural substantives masculine ; and 
the higher numerals are less abstract than in Latin and Greek, as 
Teutonic thought tended to embrace a larger object in its idea.* 
(ibid. 153, IV 3), and consequently retained more sense of the objects 
counted. 

Sanskrit also had greater largeness of idea than Greek and Latin 
(ibid. 45), and the numerals in these had become by use more general 
and detached from their particular application ; in these, therefore, 
the numbers above 4 were abstracts, and 4 in Latin ; for it engrossed 
tlie mental energy more than 4 in Greek, as if counting was easier to 
the Greek. The multiples of 100, which in Sanskrit were summed 
in totals, were in Greek and Latin plural adjectives, characterising 
individuals as belonging to or constituting the numbers, rather than 
compreheniling tlieni in counted aggregates. For neither Greek nor 
I^atin could readily comprehend so large a thought, and consequentlr 
it was not distinctly formed. The objects numbered were not summed 
uj) into a total. They were merely counted in succession ; and thev 
left a S'mse of plurality, because the numeration was not completwi 
by thinking distinctly the aggregate number. 

5. It is very remarkalde that outside the Syro-Arabian and Ind<^ 
European families grammatical gender is found in none of ih^ 
languages studied in this work except Egyptian, Bari, Galla, and 
Hottentot (ibid. L 64 ; III. 109, 152, 162). 

Now, although there is a strong affinity between the Egyptian and 
Syro-Arabian j^ersonal pronouns (ibid. III. 112), and striking mark* 
in (ialla of original connection with the Syro-Arabian, there is a total 
difference from 8yro- Arabian in the structure of these languages; 
and they must have a tendency favourable to gender or it wouU 
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)t have been preserved in them, even if it carae to them originally 
om Arabic ; while in Hottentot no community with Arabic can be 
ipposed. 

It has been observed above that according to the principle of Book 
, chap, iii., 14, the Syro- Arabian had more sense than the Indo- 
uropean of the living force in nature which gender expresses, just 
i he subdued nature less to his purposes. And amongst the other 
ices of the world none dominated nature less than the African 
astoral races, who lived dependent on their herds, fed for them 
ith no effort on their part ; and the Egyptians, sustained by the 
bundant produce of the soil which was watered for them by the 
lile. So that the development of gender by these races is in ac- 
jrdance with the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 14. 

6. The variableness of the gender of Hottentot nouns according to 
iieir applications, corresponds to the partial detachment from the 
x>t of the noun of its personal substance (this chapter, XL 9), to 
'hich the gender belongs (Gram. Sk., I. 64). 

XIV. — The degree of synthesis of the sentence corresponds to the 
iniei-est tcith tchich the race looks to results. 

The Tagala, in its use of the passives (Gram. Sk., III. 57), shows 
lainly that the principal interest of fact in that language lies in its 
nd or result in the objects and under the conditions ; while in 
Polynesian fact is thought as process to an end in the object rather 
lian in a whole result. And this is accompanied in Tagala by an 
xtraordinary synthetic tendency (ibid. 58, 59), according to the prin- 
iple of liook I., chap, iii., 15. 

Something of the same kind is to be seen in Sanskrit ; in which 
he prevalence of a passive construction is noted as the most remark- 
ble feature of its syntax ; the passive participle, which expresses 
ompletion without passive subjectivity, usually taking the place of 
he past tenses of the passive verb (ibid. VI. 42). 

And along with this tendency to think fact in its completion, is 
ound in Sanskrit the remarkable degree in which each word runs 
nto the following: one, and in which compounds are formed of syn- 
actical combinations (ibid. 2, 39). 

Latin is free from this tendencv to run one word into another; 
mt Greek is remarkable for tlie separatcness of its words (ibid. 60). 
Vnd while Latin gives no such evidence as Sanskrit of a predominant 
nterest in the result, the character of the Latin r^ice, so much more 
)ractical than the Greek, exhibits an interest in results which quite 
5orresjx)nds with the -greater syntheses of the Ijitin sentence. 

The synthetic tendency in Teutonic (ibid. 163), which, though very 
nuch less than in Sanskrit, is yet remarkable, may be correlated in 
be same way with tlie synthetic conception of fact which may be 
leen in the remarkable constructions in which German sums up a 
'act by inserting it all between a simple verb and a separable prefix 
longing to that verb, or between an auxiliary verb and a participle 
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or infinitive which fomis with the auxiliary a compound tense. For 
this seems to indicate that the German has a strong interest in ^t 
as summed up in its result ; which would correspond with the pene- 
vering thoroughness of the race in carrying its work to completion. 

Even in Cliinese there is a tendency to the formation of compounds, 
and also to the summation of fact, as if from an interest in its total 
result (ibid. V. 5, 12), corresponding to the practical bent of the 
race. 

The differences which have been observed among the American 
languages in respect of synthetic construction seem to arise from the 
various degrees in which the races think fact in the result (ibid. 
II. 5, 64, 144). 

Amongst the African languages the Kafir tends to synthesis in 
accordance with the practical genius of the race (ibid. I. 7). 

And the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 15, agrees with the8t^l^ 
ture of language viewed in connection with the mental habits of tlie 
race so far as these can be made out 



XV. — Utterance of the cons^onants icith strong pressure of breath from 
the chest corresponds to stren^h of pwpose in the race^ thfir 
hard and full utterance to laborious and active habits respedivdi/y 
their unrestricted concurrence to versatility, their predominauft 
over the vowels to thoughtfulness predominating over loquadiy. 

1. The phonesis of the African languages of the south and west is 
remarkable for the weak pressure of breath from the chest with which 
they are uttered (Gram. 8k., I. 8, 24, 35, 57 ; V. 141); and this 
mode of utterance, when affected with the indolence of the Hottentot, 
])roduced the clicks (ibid. 74). On the east of Africa a weak pres- 
sure of breath from the chest has been noted by Lepsius in Nubian, 
and may be observed also in Galla (ibid. III. 126, 161). And it 
seems to characterise more or less all African speech. Now the 
<)})posite character of uttemnce, with strong pressure of breath from 
tiie chest, prevails similarly in the languages of North America (ilMd. 
11. 11, 44, 52, 57, 60, 68, 78), and is found in Quichua and Kiriri 
in South America (ibid. 109, 121) ; but in Guarani the pressure 
seems to be weak (ibid. 116). 

Maori seems to have more pressure of breath than Hawaiian or 
Tahitian (ibid. III. 2). 

The Dravidian phonesis lias full pressure of breath from the chcs* 
(ibid. 92). 

The Arabic has strong pressure (ibid. V. 50), Hebrew less strong 
(ibid. 75), Syriac stronger than Hebrew (ibid. 100), Ethibpic so weak 
that it aj)proximates to the African (ibid. 120), and Amharic still 
weaker (ibid. 141). 

Latin seems to have stronger pressure of breath from the che*t 
than (ireek (ibid. VI. 80), and Irish than British (ibid 92, 107^ 
Lithuanian and Slavonic liave weak pressure (ibid. 175, 176, W\ 
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ipparently also Finnish (ibid. IV. 147), and certainly Samoiede 
[ibid. 66). 

Now, the contrast between the African and the North American in 
aspect of this characteristic of utterance supports most strongly the 
>rinciple of Book L, chap, iii, 16. For as the African races utter 
irith less pressure of breath from the chest than any others, so they 
lave also the least strength of purpose; while tlie native races of 
K^orth America are surpassed by none in this quality, and their 
itterance corresponds. The New Zealander has more of it than the 
native of the Sandwich Islands or Tahiti The Tamil is the most 
persevering race of Hindoos (Gram. Sk., III. 91). The Arab has 
erreat strength of purpose, as he has great need for it in traversing the 
ieserU Lut the Hebrew had less noed for it on the edge of the 
desert ; the Syrian more scope than the Hebrew for persistent enter- 
prise, as dwelling in a less secluded country. The I^atin shows in 
history more persistence than tlie Greek ; and the Irish have given 
more proof of it than the Welsh, in the persistence with which they 
have clung to iheir religion as well as to their nationality, and the 
strength of purpose with which they are recovering their position in 
their native land. 

But one of the most remarkable phonetic facts in language is the 
develo}>ment of pressure of breath from the chest which has taken 
place in the Teutonic languages, and produced the two successive 
changes in the mutes which are stated in Grimm^s law (ibid. VI. 132). 
And there is no doubt that as all the Teutonic races have developed 
the first access of pressure from the chest in their utterance, so, in 
accordance with the principle of Book L, chap, iii., 16, they are all 
distinguished for strength of purpose among the nations of the world ; 
and as the High Germans have developed also the second access of 
pressure, so thev are remarkable above the rest for jxjisistent per- 
Beverance. 

But if a change of character was tlie cause of this change of 
utterance, how can we sup[)0>e it to have arisen? Now, if national 
character consist of the qualities which, under the circumstances of 
the nation, have given advantage in the struggle for life, any change 
in those circumstances which would alter the conditions of that 
struggle Would tend to alter the character which would prevail. Such 
a change took place when the Roman Empire was consolidated in 
Kuruj>e, and the (lerman tribes became aware of that great Held for 
plumier, and of that mighty foe. A new value then became attached 
to p»-rsi.stent resolution in carrying an enterprise through. And how 
tills influence moved (Jermany throughout may be seen in the great 
combination of the German nations which territied the Romans in 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus, and which comprehended all nations 
of Germany, and some of Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhino to 
that of the J^anube.^ This was towards the end of the period during 
which the lirst change of Teutonic utterance was accomplished, 

^ Uibbon, Decliut; and Fall, chap. ix. 
VOL II, 2 A 
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namely, the first two centuries of our era (Gram. Sk., VI. 132). F^r 
the change began as soon as the Empire was established, and would 
tend to spread as a condition of success in the internal struggles of 
the (jerman nations. 

That the moving cause was the stimulus given to martial enterpri^ 
by the Roman Empire is confirmed by the fact that it was only 
amongst the High Germans, the nations nearest to the Koman pro- 
vinces, that the second change took place about the seventh century. 
And this change did not spread, because the Roman Empire attracted 
High German enterprise away from internal wars in Germany. 

2. The Losa and Zulu language is distinguished by a softness of 
utterance due to a relaxed action of the organs of the mouth (Gram. 
Sk., I. 8). And it is very remarkable that the kindred language of 
the Bichuana is hard in its utterance compared with that of the 'josa 
and Zulu (ibid. 14). Now these latter are a much stronger, braver 
})eople than the Bichuana, whom Livingstone calls effeminate com- 
pared with them.^ He says that the country of the Kafirs or Zulu 
is well wooded, and its seaboard gorges clad with gigantic timber. 
**It is also comparatively well watered with streams and flowing 
rivers. Tlie annual supply of rain is considerable, and the inhabitants 
ore tall, muscular, and well made. They are shrewd, energetic, ond 
brave. Altogether they merit the cliaracter given them by miiitair 
authority of being magnificent savages." The country of the Bichuana 
'^ consists for the most part of extensive, slightly undulating plains. 
There are no lofty mountains, but few springs, and still fewer flowinu' 
streams. Rain is far from abundant^ and droughts may be expecti^l 
<*very few years. Without artificial irrigation no £uro|)ean grain can 
be raised, and the inhabitants, though evidently of the same stock 
ori«^nnally with those already mentioned, and closely reaembling them 
in being an agricultural as well as a pastoral people, are a compara- 
tively timid race and inferior to the Kafirs in physical development.'^ - 

It is natural that the stronger people should secure for themselves 
the bettor territory and should flourish there. But it is a striking fact 
that the brave and manly race have the soft utterance, the timid an<l 
iiilcminate race the hard utterance. The panidox, however, disappears 
when it is; remembered that the latter have the harder life, are forced 
by their conditions to be more laborious, and natumlly carry into their 
iittcMtince the muscular tension to which they are habituated, aocoid- 
iiig to the principles of Book I., chap, iii., 16. 

A pr«'ci«;ely similar <lifTerence of utterance distinguishes thelangnape 
of tlie Crce .so!ith of IIikIsou's liay from the same language as spoken 
by tlie Chippeway in their better country about the head-waters of 
the Mississippi ((Jiiun. »Sk., II. 17), and also the language of the 
Yakut from that of the Turk (ibid. IV. 18). Tlie insular Caiaihf 
have a sofUT uttemncc than the continental (ibid. IL 100). The 
K<kimo has a hard utterance (ibid. 11). The Dakota and Chodav 
ill the fertile plains adjoining the Missouri and Mississippi haw 

' Livingstone, Missionary* Tmvclft, p. 32. - Ibid. p. 95. 
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a soft utterance, or at least not hard (ibid. 44, 52). The 
la on the Columia River east of the Cascade Mountains have 
utly a hard utterance ; and the Selish, more to the north and 
up the Rocky Mountains, a harder (ibid. 57, 60). Chiapaneca 
tral America has a soft utterance (ibid. 89), which cannot be 
the neighbouring languages of Mexico, Guatemala, or Yucatan 
91, 95) ; and it is remarkable that Chiapa is lower and less 
ainous than these countries. Quichua, spoken in the moun- 
3y the laborious Peruvians, is hard ; Guarani, spoken in the 
parts of the basins of the Amazon and Paraguay, is soft (ibid. 
16). The Chikitos live an easy life and have a soft utterance 
L29). The other American languages studied in this work are 
laracterised as either hard or soft, for want of decisive infor- 

L. 

he fertile plains of Southern India the Dravidian utterance is 
:able for its softness (ibid. IIL 92) ; the Egyptian not so (ibid, 
probably on account of Egyptian agriculture involving more 

than a partly pastoral life. But the Gal la utterance is very 
'hich corresponds with the conditions of the life of the race ; 
hey occupy vast and noble plains, which are verdant almost all 
ar round, and afford nourishment to immense herds of cattle " 
160, 161). 

iat has softer utterance than Mongolian, as it belongs to a lower 
33 rigorous region around Lake Baikal, in which life is easier 
a high Mongolia (ibid. IV. 46). 

northern languages of Asia and Europe have a soft utterance, 
imoiede (ibid. 66), the Ostiak (ibid. 100), the Tscheremissian 
ipponic (ibid. 125), and the Finnish (ibid. 147). There is in 
•egions little scope for useful labour ; and where life can besus- 
, it is sustained by cattle, fish, or game, with little labour, 
lac utterance and Arabic were harder than Hebrew (ibid. V. 
0), as life was more laborious in the less fertile countries, 
ek utterance was harder than Sanskrit or Latin (ibid. VI. 60, 
J the more rugged soil on which the Greek character was formed 
3d harder labour than India or Italy, 
h utterance was harder than British (ibid. 92, 107), a^ the 

climate of Ireland made the conditions of life less favourable 
,hose in England (see also chap. iv. 21). And High German 
irder than the other Teutonic languages (Gram. Sk., VI. 139), 

highlands to which it belonged demanded more labour than 
jrman lowlan<l. 

I so far as the various languages are decisively marked with a 
»r a soft character, the co-existence of this character with a more 
ss laborious life may be traced throughout them all, in accord- 
rith the principle of lk)ok I., chap, iii., 16. 

in action there is another factor besides intensity, namely, con- 
f. And in respect of this there are differences among the races 
ikind which are quite independent of the former. For a race 
e active and like to be always engaged in action, though it b« 
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not laborious. It may be indolent though occasionally disposed fur 
great exertion. 

When activity is combined with a laborious habit, Uien, according to 
Book I., chap, iii., 16, utterance will be not only tense or hard, but 
also full throughout. But indolence leads to an imperfect utterance. 

The nomad races of Asia have an indolent utterance of this kind in 
those vowels which are called soft on account of their imperfect inde- 
cisive pronunciation (Gram. Sk., lY. 2) ; and the partial develo})- 
nient of this feature corresponds to the life of those races. 

The nomadic life in summer admits great interruptions to its 
inactivity when pastures have to be changed, and provision has to be 
made for the wiuter. But in the winter the inactivity must be cou- 
tinuous. These two parts of the nomad's life, when the difference 
between them is very great, seem to be distinct sources of ideas 
having respectively active and inactive associations, and expressed 
accordingly with a full or an imperfect utterance. For the divisiou 
of words into those with hard or fully uttered vowels, and those with 
soft or ini])orfectly uttered vowels, is confined in its origin to tiiat 
part of the world where the difference between summer and winter is 
extreme, where the July temperature is above 59°, and the January 
temperature is below 23** (ibid. 4, 67). 

The Hottentot utterance seems to be marked with indolence (ibid. 
I. 74) ; and indolence is one of the most striking characteristics of 
the race. 

An indolence of utterance appears in Hebrew compared with 
Aral)ic (ibid. Y. 75) ; and the former was a less active race than the 
latter. 

Irish utterance was indolent compared with Britbh (ibid. 92,107), 
which also corresponds to the respective characters of tlie races. 

Lithuanian and Slavonic are characterised by an indolence of 
utterance which naturally belongs to tliose whose life was nomadic 
(ibid. 175, 204). 

And in general, where indolence or activity characterises the ulier- 
ance, in the same degree it is found in the life of the race, auconliau' 
to tlie principle of Book I., chap, iii., 16. 

3. A further difference among races arises from the degree in whidi 
tliey have develoimd promptitude of volition for a new action. For 
it may be a necessary aptitude for the life of a race, that they should 
have slow volition for a new action, so as to be tenacious of an action 
once l)egun, or, on the contrary, versatility may be an advantage. And 
according to Book I., chap, iii., 16, tenacity should show itself in 
speech by want of facility in the tiansitions of utterance, leading to 
many rr^strictions on the innnediate sequence of letters, versatility by 
unrestricted concuiTenco of different elements. 

Xow the former feature is to l>e observed in the nomad language 
of Asia, in correspondence with the continuous sameness of their occo* 
]>ations ; but less in Mongolian than in the Tartar languages (Gnn. 
Sk., IV. 2, 35), just as the more scattered pastures of Mongolia (tlii* 
chap., 111. 4) brought more change into the liftf of the Mongol; ui 
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less in Turkish than in Yakut (ibid. 18), by reason of the larger sphere 
of various activity which the Turks have enjoyed. 

A certain want of versatility seems to be observable also in the 
phonesis of Nubian (ibid. III. 126) and Kanuri (ibid. 172). As to 
the character of these races information is wanting. In Tamachek 
a similar character (ibid. V. 151) is probably due to nomadic life. 

Greek utterance was more versatile than Latin, and Latin than 
Sanskrit (ibid. VI. 2, 60, 80), which corresponds to the characters 
of the ihree races. 

Lithuanian and Slavonic are marked with want of versatility (ibid. 
178, 204) agreeably to the monotony of the nomadic life. In the 
other races neither feature comes into evidence so as to be noted in the 
language or in the life. So that the principles of Book I., chap, iii., 
16, hold through the languages, 

4. Polynesian is remarkable above all the other languages for a pre- 
dominance of the vowels over the consonants (Gram. Sk., III. 2) ; and 
the conditions of life of the race are equally remarkable for the degree 
in which they favour sociality and dispense with care, so that the 
tendency is rather to expression than to thought. 

The Melanesians, weaker, more timid, and more industrial, have 
more care, and their languages are more consonantal (ibid. 20, 45). 

The conditions of life of the Malays are not so easy. They belong 
to the group of races refen-ed to in Section XL of this chapter (18 ; 
and in the Introduction 2) who find what they want supplied to them 
by nature, but have to look for it with care ; and there is no such 
predominance of the vowel over the consonant in their language as 
there is in Polynesian (Gram. Sk., III. 71). 

It is very instructive to observe that the languages of the most 
northern nations, whose life is passed under the most rigorous con- 
ditions, are also marked with a highly vocalic character, the Eskimo 
(ibid. IL 11), the vSamoiede (ibid. IV. 68), the Sirianian (ibid. 137), 
the Tschpr(3uiis$ian, the Lapponic (ibid. 125, 156), the Finnish 
(ibid. 147). And the same feature, in a somewhat less degree, may 
be oljserved in the nomadic languages, but more in Yakut (ibid. 2) 
than in Mongolian (ibid. 35, 46) or Tungusian (ibid. 51). 

Now, though all the conditions of life for these races are so 
different from those of the Polynesian, in one respect they agree with 
the latter. For as the I'olynesian has no need for thought, these 
have little scope for thought, and less scope the farther north they 
live. So that both are naturally little characterised by thought- 
fid habits. The inhospitable region of the northern races renders 
necessary on their part ingenuity in acquiring the necessaries of life, 
and in the extreme north, the utmost skill in practising such arts as 
tliey have. But it limits the range of their interests, and fumishe-s 
little for them to think of. At the same time, the long darkness 
of the northern winters invites indoor occupations and promotes 
sociality. So that in their languages as well as in the Polynesian, 
we should expect to find the vowel predominant over the consonant, 
according to the principle of Book I., chap, iii., 16. 
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Tho Africans are generally talkative and unthinking; ; and their 
languages generally have large use and development of the vowel. 
Katir (Gram. Sk., I. 8) and Yoruha (ihid. 24) have a markeil vocalic 
character. Wolotr has eight vowels distinguished by the grammarian 
(ihid. 25), Vei eight vowels (ibid. 35), Oti nine vowels (ibid. 57), 
Barea eight vowels (ibid. III. 136), Dinka eight (ibid. 143), Bati 
.seven (ibid. 151); and Galla and Kanuri have each a decided 
vocalic tendency (ibid. 161, 172). 

Amongst the American languages other than Eskimo, which has 
been mentioned above, Choctaw has rather a vocalic than a consonantal 
character (ibid. II. 52); Selish is predominantly consonantal (ibid. 
60) ; Otomi has nine vowels, besides nasalisations of some of them, 
and eighteen consonants (ibid. 78) ; Chiapaneca seems to have a vocalic 
character (ibid. 89), and also Caraib (ibid. 100) ; Kiriri has twentj- 
one consonants and ten vowels distinguished by the grammariaD, but 
no diphthongs (ibid. 121) ; Chikito has sixteen consonants, six vowd?, 
no concurrence of consonants, and few concurrences of vowels (ibid. 
129). Tho other American languages seem to have no marked 
character in this respect With regard to the habits of these races, 
information is so deficient that nothing more can be said than that 
tliere is no inconsistency between the above facts and the principle 
of Book I., chap, iii., 16. 

Chinese and Siamese have a vocalic character (ibid. Y. 2, 15), 
which accords with the social convivial character of the people. 
Gulzlaffsays that tho Chinese "are in general a cheerful people, and 
never more so than at their meals, when all is joviality, and care is 
drowned iu present enjoyment. They then talk incessantly, and 
endeavour to exhilarate their companions." ^ Burmese and Japane^ 
are less vocalic (ibid. 20, 40) ; Tibetan has a marked consonantal 
character (ibid. 31). 

Arabic is remarkable for the balanced use of the consonant and the 
vowel, corresponding to the habits of the Arab, both thoughtful ani 
social, characterised by "grave cheerfulness and mirthful composure."- 
And the proportion between the two elements is much the same in 
the other Syro-Arabian languages (ibid. 75, 100, 119). 

(?ircck is more vocalic than Latin, and Latin than Sanskrit (ibid. 
VI. 60, 80), and the talkativeness of the races varies in similar pio- 
portlon. The most talkative of the Indo-European races, and the 
least burdened with care, are the Celts, and in Celtic the vowel v 
more predominant than in any other of the Indo-European languages 
(ibid. 92). 

The native character of Teutonic in respect of the proportion of 
the vowel utterance to the consonant utterance was similar to that d 
Sanskrit (ibid. 133) ; both vowel and consonant being less developed. 
And to this corresponds the comparative taciturnity of the Teuton. 

Old High (rerman had a fuller vocalisation than Gothic (ibid. 137, 
147), Anglo Saxon a[)parently less (ibid. 134). 

1 Gutzkrs China, vol. i. p. 486. ^ ralj^^ve^s AtMti^ voL i. p. 6& 
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Lithuaninn is vocalic, probably owing to FinniBh influence (ibid. 
176). But Slavonic shows a striking curtailment of vowel utterance 
(ibid. 202). 

Bask is vocalic (ibid. Bask, 2). 

And throughout the languages studied in this work the phonetic 
characteristics of the language correspond to the habits of the race mi 
far as the information of the writer reaches, according to the principle 
of Book I., chnp. iii., 16. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Derail of wfledionB and /orDtaiive elements^ tendency io deiached 
i^imjleness of sienij and detached elements of definition awl 
connection^ phonetic decaf/. Afigi'cUianSf mixtures, progrest in 
knowledge^ arts, and civilisation. 

1, Tub formative elements of wonls are due to the original effort 
to denote with precision the particular object of thought to be sug- 
gested to the hearer^s mind. And this they effected partly by defiu- 
ini; it in itself, and partly by denoting its relations to the other 
members of the sentence whi(;h helped to fix the present particolar 
idea of the object as thought in the fact. These elements therefore 
belong originally to the early struggles of expression in which lan- 
guage was being fashioned into a satisfactory instrument for com* 
niunicating thought ; and when this was attained their production 
would tend to diminish, and increasing facility of speech, by renderin-^ 
th«*m less needed, would expose them to any influence tending to 
their decay. 

The reduction of the inflections both in fulness and in number 
in Greek and Latin compared with Sanskrit is a striking featnre 
in those languages. The diminished fulness of the utterance of the 
inflections cannot be attributed to foreign influence; for such ele- 
ments of expression tend either to l)e ignored by foreign speakers or 
exchanged fj)r coarser elements. The change must be due to some 
influence aflt'cting the native speakers of those languages; and that 
influence must have been one from which the speakers of Sanskrit 
were free. ]Now the Greeks and Latins migrated to distant land?, 
while the speakers of 8<inskrit remained nearer to their native scats; 
nnd such migration must have very greatly enlarged the stock of 
ideas of the former, and increased the range of applications of their 
words, llie words would thus acquire greater generality of idea; 
for they would be thought as applicable to a larger variety of objects 
of thought, and the meaning connected with them would become one 
which was common to a greater number of different applications. A< 
the wonls thus })ecamo more general in meaning, and thought was in 
some degree drawn away from the present object to the more general 
associations which it awakened, the connections with the present 
fact, and other specialities belonging to the present object, would Iw 
more weakly thought And according as the fulness diminished with 
which these elements were thought, the fulness of expression with 
which they w«Te uttereil would diminish likewise; for the lighur 
thought naturally suggests the lighter utterance. 
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As the inflections thus tended to be thought more abstractly, they 
would need to be supplemented in particular instances, in which the 
connection or modification was not adequately expressed by the abstract 
inflection. The supplementary expression, as it represented a second 
thought of what the inflection denoted, would tend to be detached as 
m independent member of the sentence, and might weaken or destroy 
;Iie use of the inflection. In this fashion the stronger elements, for 
wrhich originally there were inflections, would tend to be expressed. 
For as the inflections which originally expressed them became finer 
md more abstract in meaning, they would fail to give the due expres- 
sion. Their reduced meaning might coincide with what used to be 
expressed by other inflections, and what these were still sometimes 
ised for. By these, then, with the proper supplements when neces- 
5ary, they would tend to be expressed, and to fall out of use them- 
jelves. And thus the great tendency to refine and to drop inflections, 
md to supplement or replace them by separate elements, is to be 
iccounted for in its earliest appearance by the growing generality of 
he stems, according to the principle of Book I., chap, iv., 6. 

2. This tendency to increased generality in the elements of speech 
jras carried further by the advance of knowledge, arts, and civilisation, 
iccording to Book I., chap, iv., 8. And as it increased the need for 
^articularisation, it developed in Greek the great use of the article, 
ind of particles which specialise the sentence, that distinguish the 
ireek language from the Latin, and indicate the more general interests 
)f Greek thought (chap, iii.. Sect. XL, 21). 

3. A great literature which is taken by the educated classes as 
jiving a standard of correct language powerfully resists the tendencies 
o change ; because a mode of expression unknown to literature is 
egarded as uncouth and barbarous. Such changes, however, are apt 
,'radually to come even when the language has been little exposed to 
listurbing influences ; for tendencies cannot but make themselves felt 
n time. But they affect the spoken language more readily than the 
written, as there is ordinarily less care for correctness in speaking than 
n writing. So the modern Greek differs from the ancient language 
nore as it is spoken than as it is written. 

4. It is not only the inflections which tend to decay as the mean- 
ng-j of the stems become more general ; but also the formative 
■iements added to the root to form the stem of the primitive noun or 
rerb. For according to Book I., chap, iv., 6, the tendency is for the 
:ommon essence of the various applications of the stem to take the 
ilace of the thouglit of the radical element, so that this becomes 
ainter, and the formative element of the stem which is relative to 
lie root must become fainter along with it The elements, however, 
vhich continue to be used to form derivatives from other words will 
>f course retain the strength of meaning necessary for that purpose. 

In consequence of the weakening of the stem formatives, the variety 
)f forms of the same inflection which was due originally to the variety 
)f those elements added to the root to form the stem, lose the reason of 
heir being. And as the distinctions of the stem fonuaiives tend to 
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disappear, the distinctions of inflections which have the same meanini; 
with dififerent forms will tend to disappear, and the most usual fonua 
to take the place of the others. 

In the same way, when it happens that inflections which had 
originally different meanings lose by the weakening of their significance 
their distinctions of meaning, they will tend to lose their difference 
of form, and those which are most in use will tend to prevail orer 
tiie rest. 

5. These various changes are promoted by the influence of foreign 
speakers failing to note the finer elements of expression, and replic- 
iiig them wlien necessary by coarser methods, according to Book L, 
Chap, iv., 4. 

6. The process above described explains the various changes which 
have taken place in the structure of Greek, and which diatiuguiKh the 
modern from the ancient language. 

Thus the dative inflection having a stronger meaning than any 
other case ending, has disappeared from the spoken language.^ For 
iu accordance with what has been said a1)0ve, its due meaning oould 
not be maintained as an element in the thought which the word 
expressed when thought was drawn from the present object to the 
more general associations of the stem. And being thought only 
in part of its significance, it came to coincide in meaning with the 
more abstract genitive inflection, which then naturally took its place. 
( )r it was supplemented by the preposition tig, which then reduced 
it to the still more abstract accusative.^ 

The dual inflections also had too strong a meaning to be maintained. 
And they declineii in significance so as to coincide with tlie plural 
inflections, and to be replaced by them. 

There was a general tendency to uniformity according as the origi- 
nal causes of the diflerences of forms passed out of the conscioosne^ 
of the race. 

Feminine nouns ending in a make the genitive singular in -a;' in 
the spoken language ; because the dative having disappeared, every 
other cose had a except the genitive plural, which having always had 
-w» in all nouns, retained it in all.* 

Tlie inflection of the accusative singular being the roost abstract 
of all the case endings, could not bear much reduction, and almost 
vanished out of thought and expression in the spoken langui^o. Its 
linal * in the first and second declension came to be very faintly 
uttered, and the accusative singular of the third declension lost the 
sense of being the accusative, and came to be thought as the stem, 
jidding -i for the nominative when it was masculine, so that 5#;^«rwas 
replaced by app^oi^ra;, but irarpi; by irar^ida,^ The genitive singuhr 
of masculines of the first declension, instead of taking -w, tended to 
take the final vowel of the stem under the assimilating influence oi 
tlie other cases. 

The final q of the plural tended to be universalLBed from tbe 

' Vlachog, M(Hleni Greek Grainnmr, pp. 8, 9. • Ibid. p. 8S. 

» Ibid. p. 10. * Ibid. p. y. * Ibid. pp. 12, 17. 
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third declension so far as to be added in the first, so that the nomi- 
native plural came to end in -ai;, but when the final vowel of the 
stem is very stronjj, or belongs to a foreign word to be preserved with 
distinctness, the ending is more distinct, and d is taken to prevent 
hiatus, so that the ending is -dfg. The accusative plural is the same 
as the nominative, for there is no sense of difference between them.^ 

The masculine nouns of the second declension maintain their 
ancient forms, except that they drop u in the accusative singular. 
This shows a superior strength in their inflections (Gram. Sk., VI. 8). 
The declension of neuters in -i/lov, as if they were neuters in -//la, arose 
from the assimilating influence of those in -/eta, -fiarog; but ifut is 
preserved in the nominative accusative and vocative singular.^ 

7. The article remained as it was, for it had no stem to be changed 
into a general essence and weaken the inflection. But the noun 
having no dative, the article could not have one.^ 

The stems of the first and second personal pronouns tended to 
become uniformly rV and ic- in singular and plural, except that the 
nominative singular was iyoi and 6u or $06, the other difierences having 
lost all significance. 

The accusative singular took ->a, probably from r/»a. For the 
generalising and detachment of the stem produced in the first and 
second per^ions an increased sense of personality, and this rendered 
necessary a stronger element to express them as objects. But it 
weakened the distinctive sense of the case relations (1), and con- 
sequently the genitive and dative, both singular and plural, tended to 
be expressed by the accusative.* 

8. In the verb the third plural present has -oui' or -oum instead of 
'oufft ; because every other tense, that is, the imperfect and the aorist, 
having v, it prevailed over <r. The imperfect is apt to take a from the 
first aorist, except in the second and third singular ; for in these persons 
they both have -ic, -f, probably on account of -ic being the stem of the 
second personal pronoun. For the same reason the second singular 
passive has -taai present, -sffo imperfect, following the analogy of 
-ira/, -iro. The future is expressed by tfa before the present or aorist 
subjunctive, $a being from iiXut ha, or by 6iku followed by present or 
aorist infinitive ; the perfect by fx^» pluperfect by i^x^'i followed 
by aorist infinitive. In these compound tenses the present infinitive 
active drops -», and the aorist infinitive active is assimilated by chang- 
ing -at to -ft; in the passive it is shortened by dropping -tat, Con- 
diiional tenses may be expressed by tfa, followed by imperfect or 
pluperfect. The third person imperative singular and plural is 
expressed by a; = u^t; before the subjunctive. The auxiliaries were 
rendered necessary, according to the principles above stated, by the 
weakened inflection not being sufficient to express the tense or mood. 
The first aorist passive has a strange form, sometimes iXutfijxa for iA.u^i».^ 

9. The definite article is always used before the Christian name 
and the names of cities and countries. ** With the former it particu- 

« Vlachos, pp. 10, 12, 18. 2 jy.'^^^ p^ 18. J Ibid, p 8. 

« Ibid. pp. 35 30. * Ibid. p. 4tJ-51. • luid. pp. 40 80. 
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larises amongst those of the same name. With the latter it prohablj 
distinguishes from other cities and countries. 

The growing generality of words, as it promoted the use of the 
article in ancient Greek (2), extended the use of it in modem 
Greek. It also threw more stress on the relative pronoun ; because 
the sense of the present connections of the noun which the relatiTe 
had to express was weakened in the idea of the noun (1). And in 
forming those connections, the relative tended to grasp the noun more 
strongly, so as to get a sense of its nature and be expressed by irtUt; 
instead of by o;.^ The numeral %U ((»ac) and ric are used for an 
indefinite article.^ 

10. In the Romance languages the growing generality of words 
rendered necessary the development of a definite and of an indefinite 
article, unknown to Latin, to express respectively the definite and the 
indefinite individual, ns distinguished from the general idea which the 
noun expressed. In Wallachian the definite article was suffixed to the 
noun ; ^ which seems to indicate that in itself the noun was thought 
in Wallachian less generally than in the other languages (compare 
Syriac, Gram. Sk., V. 112). 

11. In the decay of the formative elements of the stem of the 
noun, according to what has been said above (4), the fourth and fifth 
I^tin declensions fell away in Romance, the fourth into the seconil. 
the fifth into the first or third. And some nouns passed from one of 
the first three declensions to another.^ 

In the confusion of the stem formatives, the more usual tended not 
only to take the place of the less usual, but also to bring with them 
the gender wliich usually belonged to them. Thus feminines of the 
fourth declension often became masculines of the second. 

Masculines of the first also tended to become feminine ; for thi$ 
was the most usual gender of nouns in -a. Sometimes the common 
essence of its applications which, according to Book L, chap, iv., 6, 
the noun came to express, suggested a different gender from that 
which belonged to the old idea ; * as when pot&das became masculine 
from being used to denote a man. 

12. The Romance languages gave up the distinction of a neuter 
gender in the substantive.^ For the life of these nations had become 
♦•asier and more passive than it once was, so that they dominat&l 
nature less than of old (chap, iii., Sect. XIII. 2). 

13. In the decay of the inflections in the Romance languages the 
other oblique case endings tended to become as abstract as the old 
acc\isativc, and to be replaced by prepositions with an accusatiTc. 
And tiie accu.sative thus becoming the most usual case, tended to take 
the place of the nominative, acconling as the distinctive sense of the 
two cases grew weaker in the consciousness. The Provencal, hov- 
(•ver, very <,'onerally retained the nominative along with the accu«- 
tive; and Old French also sometimes did so. And the Italian and 

^ VlachoR, pp. 40, 80. 

- Diez, (irnin. der Koinanischen Snrachen, vol. ii. pp. 15, 16. 

3 Ibiil. p. 16. * Ibid. ii. pp. 24, 25. » Ibid. p. i 
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Wallachian, though retaining only one case, sometimes kept the nomi- 
native instead of the accusative.^ Perhaps these failures of the 
accusative to overcome the nominative were due to its having liad 
a longer struggle with the other cases, so as not to gain the same 
predominance in the language. 

The Italian ablative preposition da, contracted from de ad, is iii- 
teresting.2 Ad gives motion to de, so as to distinguish of and from 
by the motion in the latter (Gram. Sk., VI. 8). 

14. It is remarkable that in the pronouns a nominative for the 
most part maintained itself, and that the oblique case which prevailed 
was not tlie accusative, but, according to Diez's view of -«/, the 
dative in the singular and the genitive in the plural. In Spanish 
and Portuguese, however, the accusative prevailed over all the cases 
both in the singular and in the plural. In Provencal the accusative 
was used in all the oblique cases, as well as the dative in the singular 
and the genitive in the plural. In French the accusative prevailed 
over all the cases in the plural.^ 

The pronouns always had a stronger sense of the inflections than 
the nouns, because the fineness of the thought of the stem left more 
room for that of the inflection in the idea. And therefore they 
generally maintained the sense of the subject so as to distinguish the 
nominative. 

Perhaps the sense of attention directed to, which is in the nature 
of a pronoun (Def. 7). imparted to every relation of which a pronoun 
was object a dative element, which in the decay of the inflections 
was maintained by the nature of tlie pronoun (Gram. Sk., IV. 10) ; 
and this, when directed to a plural pronoun, was thought not as com- 
prehending the plurality in its aim, but as affijcting the parts of the 
plurality which were included in the plurality as in a genitive. 

The Wallachian genitive of a defined noun both in singular and 
plural, taking for its preposition a ( = aJ), whereas that of an unde- 
fined noun takes the usual preposition de,^ shows that pronominal 
demonstration favours the dative element, making the genitive rela- 
tion to be thought as attached to or belonging to. 

The Spanish article, when used with an adjective for an abstract 
noun, and the Spani^sh demonstrative and tlie Portuguese demon- 
strative, retained a form for the neuter. The latter in the remote 
demonstrative esse changed the stem, the neuter being isso.^ 

The Spanish, and still more the Portuguese, were comparatively 
secluded from the influence of f(n-eign invasion ; and perhaps to this 
is due this fuller retention of gender. Diez remarks tliat Portugue.-e 
preserved the ancient forms better than Spanish, which was more 
exposed to Bask influence.^ But they both and Provencal preserved 
them better than the other languages. 

15. Of the active verb, the Romance languages retain the present, 
imperfect, and perfect, indicative in the written languages. In some 
spoken dialects the perfect has been impaired, and retains only some 

• « Dirx, ii. p. 5-9. 2 Ibid. p. 27. » Ibid. p. 81-88. 

« Ibid. p. 54. » Ibid. pp. 3i. 92, 93, 97. « Ibid. i. p. 98. 
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of the personal forms. In others it has quite disappeared and is re- 
placed by hdbeo with the past participle, or by facto with tho infini- 
tive, like English did love. 

The pluperfect appears in Italian only in fora {fueram) ; but it is 
preserved complete in Proven 9al, Spanish, and Portuguese. It is 
also to be found in the oldest French. 

The future indicative has disappeared, leaving only fia (fiam) in 
Italian, and er {ero) in Proven9al and French. 

The present and pluperfect subjunctive are retained in all tlie 
languages, while the imperfect and perfect have disappeared. Spanish 
and Portuguese alone retained the future subjunctiva 

The imperative second person singular remains in all the languages, 
also the infinitive present, and the gerund in -do. The second plural 
imperative is only in Spanish and Portuguese. In Wallachian onir 
is there a trace of the supine. The present participle remains^ but 
almost always as an adjective, its place as participle being taken by 
the gerund ; the future participle is found in a few instances as a 
Latinism. 

The infectious of the pluperfect indicative, and the imperfect, 
perfect, and future subjunctive, having by phonetic decay almost 
entirely lost their distinctions of form, disappeared, according to tbe 
l)rinciple of Book L, chap, iv., 9, from those languages which were 
more exposed to the eifects of foreign invasion ; the pluperfect sub- 
junctive, or in Proven<jVil, Spanish, and Portuguese, the pluperfect 
indicative, being sometimes used for the imperfect subjunctive. But 
generally they came to be expressed with an auxiliary. 

The inflection of the future indicative, when weakened by tbe 
growing generality of the stem (1), was not sufficient to express tbe 
strong thought of the future, and it was replaced by an auxiliarj 
Iiabeo, preceded by the infinitive. Tliis auxiliary, when used witii 
the past participle to express a past tense, went first, because it vns 
the subjective part of the expression, and the subject was clear of tbf> 
past action. But when used in tho present tense with the infinitiTc 
to express a future, or in the past tense with the infinitive to express 
a past future or conditional, it followed the infinitive because tbe 
subject was thought as engaged with anticipation of the action, aO'i 
wiis therefore expressed as determined by it (Del 23). And so fully 
was the subject thought as enc[aged with the anticipation that tbe 
auxiliary coalesced with the infinitive into one word.^ 

16. It is remarkable that in the present tense the accent of tlie 
Kouiance verb tended to move forward from the antepenult to tbe 
penult, as if the word had come to express a less simple idea (Def. 
27), and the ])urson had come to be felt as a more distinct element so 
as to attract the accent. Xow this would follow from the growin;* 
detachment of the stem as it tended to be thought in the coromoa 
essence of its applications, according to Book I., chap. It., 6. Bat in 
the other moods and tenses the stem was kept more particubur bj 
taking up the elements of mood and tense in their redut^d conditiou. 

» Diez, !i. p. 117-128. 
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And the union between the stem and these elements being closer than 
it was of old by reason of their reduction, gave more weight to the 
stem and increased its attraction for the accent, so that its move- 
ment forward was checked or reversed.^ The root of the verb, how- 
ever, by tending to be thought in the common essence of all its 
applications, was liable to lose its verbal nature (22), and then the sub- 
joined verbal elements were stronger, and had more attraction for the 
accent. 2 

The passive inflection came to be too weak to express the passive, 
and was replaced by various auxiliaries.^ 

17. The lightness of j)ronominal elements which is so characteristic 
of Celtic (Gram. Sk., VI. 114, 115, 131) may be traced also in the 
Romance languages. 

It was probably the strong subjectivity of the verb which in French 
weakened the negative element preceding it, and rendered necessary 
a supplementary negative after it ; for the former negative separated 
the verb from the subject 

The substantive in the Romance languages precedes the adjective 
oftener than it follows ; but when the attribute affects tlie main part 
of the elements of the idea of the substantive the adjective may 
precede.* 

18. The Romance phonesis is soft and vocalic, the tenuis being 
liable to become a medial, and tlje medial a vowel, and the surd 
breath of aspiration to be given up,^ and both these characters are 
stronger in Italian than in the other languages. This seems to be 
due to the ease and social pleasure which resulted from the civilisa- 
tion and affluence of these parts of the Roman Empire (preceding 
chapter, XV.). 

It is remarkable that the southern dialects of Italian are more 
vocalic and softer than the northern, whether this be due to climate 
or to a greater mixture in the north with northern races. In conse- 
quence of their soft utterance the Romance languages do not tolerate 
hiatus ; ^ it requires too strong and definite a muscular action in 
changing tlie position of the organs (Gram. Sk., III. 92). 

19. In Modern Greek, on the other hand, there is a curtailment of 
vowel utterance compared with the ancient language, as if there was 
a diminution of social vivacity in the race. Thus i}, u, n, and o/ are 
all sounded i, ai = e, ou = u; av = ar, and lu = eVj before vowels, medials, 
and liquids, otherwise a/ and ef; fiu = ef, i/u = off. 

There is little relaxaiion of consonant utterance ; ft and d are aspi- 
rated, and 7 before tiie close vowels i, i, and u l)econie8 yJ "All 
consonants are pronounced by tlie Greeks with the utmost force and 
distinctness of which they a^linit."^ 

20. The great change of thought which was promoted by advance 
in knowledge, arts, and civilisation gave increasing singleness to the 
idea expressed by the primitive word in Romance (B(X)k I., chap, iv., 

> Dier, ii. pp. 126, 127. « Ibid. pp. 131. 136. ' Ibid. pp. 127. 128. " 

^ Ibid. iii. p. 450-453. * Ibiil. i. p. 289-306. « Ibid. pp. 82, 198. 

' Vlach.*, p. 2-4. « Geldart, M»)d. Givek, p. 74. 
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8). Derivative words felt as such, because formed with derivative 
suffixes still in use to form derivatives, liave not this singleness. Ou 
the contrary, the primitive has acquired such distinct singleness tliat 
it is in a certain degree detached from the derivative suffix, so that 
this must be syllabic, and is generally accented.^ But the growing 
Bin<,'lencss of old words produced some interesting effects in the 
Komance languages. 

The accent (l)ef. 27) is on the ])oint where the sense of the whole 
word is a maximum, and it strikes the vowel with a force of utterance 
due to the sense of the whole word. According as the common 
essence takes the ])lace of the radical idea (I^k I., chap, iv., 6-8) 
the whole idea of the word becomes more concentrated at the maxi- 
mum point, and prompts additional expression where the accent 
strikes the w^ord. The accented vowel, if it be i or «, tends to he 
not only accented but opened, to e or o, so as to be a fuller utterance: 
in French it is half opened, so as to become ei (changed to oi) or o«, 
but u becomes o before a nasal ; if it be e or o, it gets additional foite 
from being preceded by a compression (Def. 26) which produces the 
closer vowel i or u, so that it becomes ie or uo, ue in Spanish ; if it 
be a the com])ression tends to change a to ^, but more frequently in 
French than in the other languages ; a remains unchanged before m 
and 72, into which it passes as a nasalisation. 

In position before two consonants these leave less room for addition 
to the accented vowel ; but in Spanish and Wallachian this is not 
such a bar to the increase as in the others. The long vowels do not 
admit of increase like the short ones ; but in French c? is apt to 
become ei changed to ou and u to become ou changed to eu. Wal- 
lachian can subjoin a to ^ and o, short, long, and in position.- 

Owing to the vocalic character of Komance utterance a vowel in 
contact with a consonant affects the utterance of the consonant :i3 
in Celtic (Gmm. 8k., YI. 93), so that it is apt to be uttered witii 
the volition present to utter the vowel, the vowel which is to foliow 
the con^sonant making itself felt before it. This is increased by the 
additional expression accompanying accentuation before the con&i.»> 
nant ; so that by attraction of t from a following syllable a is oftcu 
chancjed to ai, ei, ie, or er 

The absor[)tion of the word into the accented syllable which arose 
from the growing singleness of the idea was accompanied by au 
abbreviation after the accented syllable, which is especially remark- 
able in French and Proven^al.^ 

21. In Celtic also, as in Komance (12), the neuter gender vu 
given up, so that in modern Celtic all nouns ore either luasculiuc 
or feminine (Gram. Sk., VI. 109). This agrees with the easy passive 
cliaracter of the Celt, who dominated nature less than the Teuton 
(preceiling chapter, XIII.). 

The loss of the cases of the noun in British (Gram. Sk., YL 113) 
is dcmbtless due to foreign influence (Book L, chap, iv., 4), iwm 
which Irish was comparatively free. Perhaps the influence of Roman 

1 Diez, ii. p. 278. « Ibid. i. p. 140-172. » lUd. p. 197. 
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civilisation was in part the cause of the greater softness of Eritifih 
utterance (preceding chapter, XV. 2), according to Book I., chap, iv., 9. 

To foreign influence also doubtless is due the auxiliary prefixes of 
the verb in Celtic (Gram. Sk., VII. 117). 

Celtic also developed an article (ibid. 109, 110, 130) in the grow- 
ing generality of thought (above, 2, 10). 

22. The Teutonic weak declension (Gram. Sk., VI. 144) appears 
from the nature of the nouns affected with it to be due to the attrac- 
tion of thought to the associations of the noun from its present con* 
nections ; which weakens that part of the substantive idea in which 
the substantive object is thought as in the connections of the fact 
(Def. 4), and renders necessary an arthritic element to put it in con- 
nection. It was therefore developed by the growing generality of 
thought and the tendency to substitute a common essence for the 
radical idea, according to Book I., chap, iv., 6. The weak conju- 
gation in Teutonic (Gram. Sk., VI. 159) is another consequence of 
the same cause, by virtue of which, as in Romance (above, 16), tlie 
radical part in becoming a common essence lost its yerbal succession, 
and this hud to be subjoined. 

It is probably to the influence of foreign speakers not accustomed to 
a relative pronoun tliat the cumbrous expression of the relative in 
Teutonic is due (Gram. Sk., VI. 156). But it is very remarkable that 
the later Teutonic, lik« modern Greek and Romance, and no doubt 
from the same cause, developed a stronger relative (9), and that as 
this was oc-o/b; in Greek, and forms of qucdia in Romance, so it was 
hveleiks (qualis) in Teutonic (Gram. Sk., VI. 154). Probably to the 
influence of the northern nations, who had only a past and a present 
tense (preceding chapter, V. 1), the loss of the future in Teutonic is 
due ; for in Gothic and Old High German the Greek and Latin future 
is rendered by the present (Gram. Sk., VI. 157). 

Such an influence would also promote the use of auxiliary verbs 
(ibid. 162), according to Book I., chap, iv., 4 ; and the loss of the 
passive voice (ibid. 167). 

The growing generality of thought required an article in all the 
Teutonic languages ; and in Norse, as in Wallachian (above 10), it 
was suffixed to the noun (Gram. Sk., VI. 171). 

23. The Slavonic, and still more the Lithuanian numerals, as if 
comparatively little used, remained particular, so as to be less ab- 
stracted from the objects numbered (ibid. 183, 212 ; see preceding 
chapter, XIII. 4). But also throughout Lithuanian and Slavonic 
there are fewer marks of growing generality of thought than in the 
other modem Indo-European languages. The inflections of nouns and 
verbs are less weakened and reduced in these than in the others ; they 
in great part retain the dual number ; and they have only a partially 
developed article (Gram. Sk., VI. 184, 188, 195, 207, 208, 214-216, 
223). There wouKl seem to be a narrower range of ideas, and there- 
fore less growth of general associations wiih the nominal or verbal 
stem, tending to weaken in the idea of the word the particularities 
of the present instance, or to require a particularising clement 

VOL. IL 2 B 
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24. One of the most interesting illuBtrations of the principles 
of J^ook I., chap, iv., is what has been called the umlaut in the 
Teutonic languages (ibid. 142, 173). This appeared only in later 
times, when the inflections were going to decay. It was a partial 
absorption of a formative element into the accented syllable of the 
root, and is quite analogous to the strengthening of the accented 
vowel in Romance (above, 20), owing to the concentration of the 
iilea whicli the word expressed. The same cause is operative in both 
cases ; the growing singleness of idea as a common essence took the 
place of the old radical idea, and became more concentrated as the 
race advanced in knowledge, arts, and civilisation (Book L, chap, ir., 
8). The difference of the result in Teutonic from what it was m 
Romance was due to the vocalic nature of Romance tending to preserve 
the absorbed vowel and the more spreading action of Teutonic thought, 
in consequence of which the formative element came to effect the 
root even through an intervening syllable (Gram. Sk., VI. 142, 173). 

And thus the principles of Book L, chap, iv., are found to explain 
the great changes to be traced in the history of language where the 
mental power of the race admits, and its migrations and progress have 
been such as promote, a marked generality of idea ; as those of the 
other chapters of that Book have been found to be general lavs 
governing the structure of language so far as the information available 
in this work enables them to be tested. 




APPEI^DIX, 



Comparison of the Menial Powers of Man with the Intelligence of 

Lower Vertebrate Animals, 

Lavguaoe is the prerogative of man, and a study of its principles 
would hardly be complete at the present day without an eft'ort to see 
what light it throws on man's essential superiority in thought to all 
other creatures. For at the present day Darwin's theory of evolution 
has given a new interest to the comparison of the powers of the human 
mind with the intelligence which is manifesteil by the lower animals. 
The importance, however, of such a study is quite irrespective of that 
theory, and it may be carried on without any reference to the question 
of the origin of species. For whatever view may be taken of that 
question, the fact is patent that comparative anatomy and comparative 
physiology set before us a great course of development in structure 
and function from the lowest animal to the highest, whether we con- 
ceive that this is due to distinct acts of creation or to natural laws of 
evolution. And it is equally a matter of fact that a thorough scien- 
^fic knowledge of a structure or a function in any species of animals 
^n be obtained only by the comparative method, which studies them 
*n the light of the great series of animal development. 

Now mind as a power in human nature, and the brain as its instru- 
ment, form no exception to this rule. For though thought be not 
^'Ogarded as a function of the brain, yet it is the function of the brain 
^ minister to the acts of thought, so that cerebral action is the condi- 
**on of mental action. Between these two actions there must be an 
*3Cact correspondence ; so that both muf^t be studied if we would 
Understand either. And that study must be carried through the 
•^^es of animal life, so far as this can be done, in order that it may 
*^Te a solid basis. When the correspondences of cerebral structure 
^*iii animal intelligence have been ascertained, we shall have the 
^^tlines of a truly scientific psychology legible in the structure of 
*^« human braiiL This, however, is at present a distant prospect, 
fore it is realised, the development of intelligence in the lower 
imals must be known in order to be compared with the develojv 
i^nt of the brain. And though the latter is well known, of the 
*Ornjer scarcely anything is known with the scrutinising analysis 
lich is necessary. For just as in the study of the human miml, the 
it effort is to distinguish the essential powers of the mind from 
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the mere association of mental states; 80 in the study of animal 
intelligence tlie great effort must be to distinguish its powers from 
those congenital associations "which are called instinct. Mere obeer- 
vation ivithout such analysis is misleading ; for there is scarcely ut 
action of the rational faculties of man which inaj not be simulated 
by animal instinct And it may be long before this attractiTe fieki 
of investigation has been at all adequately worked. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, our views of truth must be harmonised with the best know- 
ledge that we have, and provisional anticipations formed of what 
seems likely to prove true. 

Such a provisional anticipation the present writer ventured to offer 
in a paper published in the Journal of Anatomy and JPhysiciogy for 
November 1874. And though it is so meagre and imperfecti he sub- 
joins it entire with some slight corrections and additions as prepanr 
tory to the consideration of what it is that makes language peculiar 
to man. 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWERS OF THOUGHT IN VERTE- 
BKATE ANIMALS IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEVELOPMEKT 
OF THEIK BUAIN. 

Although Mind can never be identified with Matter, nor the acts 
and states of the mind reduced to acts and states of the brain, yet as 
the latter are the physical antecedents of the former, the study of tbe 
one class of phenomena is calculated to give light and guidance 
in the study of the other. The object of the present paper is to con- 
sider some general outlines of the development of the powers of 
thought in vertebrate animals in connection with the development of 
their brain, in the hope that such a general view may throw some 
light, both on the powers of the mind and on the functions of the 
brain. 

An obvious characteristic of mental action in the lower animals as 
compared with the higher is, that it is to so large an extent instinctiTe. 
Now the nature of such instinctive action as involves thought may be 
well studied in the case of the beaver, though his mental action is not 
limited to instincts. The following is an instructive account ^venbr 
^Ir. Jirodcrip of one which ho kept in his house. I quote it from Dr. 
Carpenter's work on ** Mental Physiology," p. 92. 

"The building instinct showed itself immediately it was let out of it' 
cage iind materials were placed in its way ; and this before it had been a 
>veek in its now quarters. Its strength even before it was half grown vas 
great It would drag along a large sweeping-brush or a warming-pan* 
gra.<]uiig the handle with its teeth, so that the load came over its sbooUeri 
and advancing in an oblique direction till it arrived at the point where ii 
>vishe(l to place it. The long and large materials Were always token fir^ 
and two of the longest were generally laid crosswise, with one of theeuo* 
of each touching the wall, and the other end projecting out into the RKun. 
The area fornieci by the cross-brushes and the wall he would fill up wiib 
hand-brushes, rush-baskets, boutj:, books, sticks, cloths, dried turf, or auj- 
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thing portable. As the work jijrew high he supported himself on his tail, 
which propped him up admirably ; and he would often, after laying on one 
othiB building materials, sit up over against it, appearing to consider his 
irorkf or, as the country people say, 'judge it.' This pause was sometimes 
followed by changing the position of the material 'judged,' and sometimes 
it was left in its place. After he had piled up his materials in one part of 
the room (for he generally chose the same place), he proceeded to wall up 
tlie space between the feet of a chest of drawer^ which stood at a little 
Itstance from it, high enough on its legs to make the bottom a roof for 
bim, using for this purpose dried turf and sticks, which he laid very even, 
uid filling up the interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or anything he 
M>uld pick up. This last place he seemed to appropriate for his dwelling ; 
the former work seemed to be intended for a daui." 

Here we see that though the labours of the beaver in its natural 
condition seem to be full of purpose and guided by a wonderfully 
intelligent reference to the end which they are to serve, the animal is 
really urged to form its constructions by an impulse which is quite 
irrespective of that end and purpose. Mr. Broderip's beaver can 
bardly have had any idea of a dam acting as such, connected with its 
successive acts of construction, and guiding those acts as what they 
were to realise ; for its surroundings were inconsistent with such an 
idea. And if its successive acts were not quite independent of such 
in idea, they would not have been performed under the circumstances. 
At the same time, however, the labours of the beaver were far from 
being destitute of thought. On the contrary, it seems to have had a 
very distinct idea of the particular step of construction in which it 
was engaged, and to have been careful to make its work conform t6 
that idea. Each constructive act was in continuation of what had 
been already done, and its regulative idea was suggested by the then 
state of the work. But the realisation of each such idea was sought 
in succession as an end, without reference to the ultimate result of the 
entire series of actions. 

In our own mental constitution we are familiar with a process by 
wliich means come to be sought for themselves without reference to 
the end which they subserve ; the desire having been transferred from 
the end which was originally its object to the means which have been 
successfully used for the attainment of that end. The money which 
was first prized only for what it could purchase comes gradually to be 
ilesired for itself, and is sometimes preferred to anything that it could 
buy, the means having become the end, and the original end being 
comparatively disregarded. And in truth many, if not most of the 
objects which we seek in mature life are examples of desire similarly 
transferred. In such cases the means successfully used to attain the 
object of our desire become associated in the mind with the pleasure 
[>f that attainment, so that a sense of such gratification combines with 
the thought of those means, and forma part of the idea of them ; and 
in proportion as this takes place the means attract to themselves the 
lesire, and are sought as an end. When a variety of ends are attained 
by similar means, as when money is found to purchase all other coro- 
nodities, then a corresponding variety of desires become combined 
with the idea of those means, and the compound attractiveness which 
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tliey thus acquire is diit'erent from any of the original desires, and 
may supplant them all. But when the same means continue to be 
used only for the attainment of the same end, it is the gratification of 
the original desire which is combined with them, and this desire, 
after having sought the means, goes on to seek the end. The desire 
which is transferred from an end to the mean whereby it is habitually 
attained, might, when the mean has become an end, be transferred 
again to the habitual mean of the attainment of the latter. And so 
a succession of means might come to be sought^ each one for iU 
own sake attracting action after the other, and leading to the attaio- 
ment of the original end. And this process as it grew might be 
transmitted to offspring as an hereditary tendency, so as to generate 
an instinct ; though there are some instincts which could not have been 
originated in tliis way. Now in human nature, according as such 
series of acts become more and more habitual and easy, they are per 
formed with less and less thought,' till at length they may be per- 
formed without any thought at all, being guided only by sensatiou. 
But when they do engage thought, that thought generally invohes 
intelligent purpose ; and the mind thinks not only the.present act, but 
uhat tliat act will effect. The peculiarity of instinctiye action^ like 
that of the beaver, is that it is not an unthinking hereditary habit 
conn(*cted only with sensation, but that each successive act is per- 
formed with thought ; while, at the same time, thought is confined to 
tlie present act, or at most includes very little beyond it The nativi; 
impulse or desire seeks each step in succession irrespective of the result 
of the whole, because thought cannot take in the end of the series. 

But this limited scope of thought, which is unable to take in t 
series of acts, is far from being characteristic of the intelligence of 
vertebrate animals in general. On the contrary, those which have a 
more developed brain plainly exhibit in their actions intelligeot 
purpose, a power of thinking the means in connection with the end, 
£0 as to have present to their consciousness a sense of a series of acts 
leading to a desired result. Of this many examples might be gi^en, 
but it may be sufHcient to quote as an illustration of it the foUowiag 
anecdote of a dog from Mr. Watson's book, on the " Reasoning Pover 
ill Animals," p. 130. 

*' Count Tilesiup, a Russian traveller, who wrote at the beginning of tbe 
] •resent century, relates a most remarkable proceeding of a dog of bis. 
which he himself witne8i>ed. The dog in one of his excursions frum home 
had been worried by an animal of greater strength than himself, an*! 
n^tunied crestfallen. For some time afterwards it was observed tbathe 
abstained frr)ni eatin<( half of the food given him, but carried awaytbe 
other half and laid it up as a private store. When he had gone on tho* 
for some days, he one day went out and gathered round him sevend dogs 
of the neiuhhourhood, whom he brought to his home and feasted on bu 
hoard. This 8in<:ular osseiubloge attracted the Count's attention. He 
watched their movements, saw them all go out together, and followed them 
at a distance. They proceeded deliberately onwards through levenl 
streets till thoy came to the outskirts of the town, where, under the 
guidance of tiieir leader, they all fell u^Kjn a ]ar«;e dog, whom thej 
punisiied with great severity." 
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Now this series of actions is of such rare or merely occasional 
occurrence in the life of a dog, that it cannot be accounted for on the 
Bupposition that by that process of association which grows out 
of frequent repetition, the gratification of attaining the end had 
mingled with the thought of all the means, and rendered them in 
themselves attractive in succession. There may, indeed, be in the 
dog, as a gregarious animal, an inherited tendency to look for help in 
circumstances which make help needful, and possibly a tendency to 
eourt the alliance of other dogs by giving them food, though this is 
more probably due to his own intelligent sense of their feelings. But 
the further step of saving his food instead of eating it can hardly be 
an instinctive impulse awakened by the circumstances but without 
conscious purpose; for it requires so strong an impulse that the 
instinct should be one in full action, and therefore of frequent occur- 
rence. The sense of injury would arouse the instinct of revenge. 
This from inherited or acquired association would be followed by a 
desire for help. This would suggest the giving of food, and this the 
storing of food. And each time that food was present the sight of it 
might awaken these thoughts in succession. But if it was only in 
succession that the dog could have these thoughts, losing the con- 
sciousness of each as he passed to the next, the original desire for 
vengeance, which would mingle in some degree with the second 
thought, and perhaps might even tincture the third, would be so faint^ 
in the fourth, if it were present at all, that the strong instinct of eat- 
ing the food would prevail over the mere idea of storing it. That 
there might be an active desire to store the food sufficiently strong to 
make the dog abstain from it, there must have been present to his 
consciousness along with the idea of storing it a thought of giving it 
to the other dogs, and gaining their help to gratify his revenge. He 
must have had a power of thinking a particular act as a part of a 
series, combining with the idea of that act a thought of the series of 
acts leading to their result. 

Now wherein does this differ from the power which the human 
mind possesses of forming a plan to attain an end 1 If what has been 
stated contains the whole of the action of intelligence which was 
involved in the proceedings of the dog, then those proceedings reveal 
only a power of thinking, as a whole, a series of acts, each with its 
effect, and all with their result. But the human mind adds to this the 
further power of believing, with more or less certainty, that each step 
in the series of acts which it plans will be followed by the consequence 
connected with it in thought. Now this implies inference from past 
experience ; and after all that lias been written on the process of infer- 
ence or reasoning properly so called, we must, if we are to distinguish 
it from mere association of facts, come back to the old theory 
that inference is the process of imparting to the idea of a fact 
the degree of assurance which belongs to it, as a case of a general 
principle. 

Mr. Darwin, in his "Descent of Man," p. 41, mentions a female 
l)aboon who adopted young dogs and cats, which she continually 
carried about ; and he tells that an adopted kitten scratched this 
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affectionate baboon, '' who," he says, ** certainly had a fine intellect, 
for she was much astonished at being scratched, and immediately 
examined the kitten's feet, and without more ado bit o£f the clawis' 
Kow, such an act of intelligence seems to be beyond the powers of a 
dog. In the "Wonders of Animal Instinct," from the French of 
Ernest Mcnault, p. 363, the following acute distinction is drawn 
between the intelligence of the ourang-outang and that of the dog :^ 

" The ouning-outang, without being instructed by man, does aeoompliih 
acts of which the most Bagacious and best instructed of our dogs is incai»bl& 
It' the dog is chained up, and the chain becomes entangled, the animal pnlli 
it forcihly towards him, and often increases the evil, instead of removing it 
If the obstacle continues, he becomes frightened and cries out, but neTer 
thinks of searching into the cause of the mischance. It is not so with the 
ouran^'-outang. The moment a similar accident happens to him, he tries 
to find out the real state of thing4. You will not see him pulling against i 
powerful obstacle with blind force. He stops at once, as a man would do 
m similar circumstances. He turns round to examine the cause of the 
occurrence. If the chain be entangled by a heap or weight of any kiiid, he 
disengages it In every cose he seeks the why and the wherefore. Is not 
this seeking for causes a manifest sign of intelligence ?" 

Now it is much more than a sign of intelligence ; it is evidence of 
the power of tliinking a fact with belief as a case of a general prin- 
ciple; and that power is the power of reasoning. The dog whose 
chain is entangled finds himself unable to perform the action which 
he wishes, as is usual to him under the circumstances ; and he is 
merely disturbed by this impediment to the regular play of his 
impulses. The ourang-outang sees in this check to his usual action 
something more than the fact that he is checked, namely, the presence 
of a thing not yet known, altering the usual action of the chain. If| 
indeed, such a thing had been observed before acting in this wf 
sufficiently often to form an association, the dog would think of it as 
well as the ourang-outang. And if its removal on those occasions had 
relieved him, the dog too would think of removing it. The supposed 
case, therefore, is one in which such an association has not been 
formed. The ourang-outang may never before have been confined by 
a tangled chain ; the baboon may never before have been BCiatched 
by a paw. The thought which each occurrence suggests to them is a 
line abstraction from a far wider exi)erience, namely, the presence of 
a new condition when there is a new action. This is a fine element 
of fact which belongs in common to a number of facts. It night be 
connected in thought with the present fact by mere association of 
those other facts in which it was an element But when thus 
thought, it would be too faint to attract the attention of the mind 
and govern action. In order that such an abstract element of past 
experience should govern action, it is necessary that it should be 
strengthened with a new element of l)elief and combined in a sense of 
reality with the present object. To the ourang-outang in the one 
case, and to the baboon in the other, the thought of a new drenin- 
stancc as condition of a new action was no abstract conception, bat 
a special part of the idea of the present fact ; and it attracted action, 
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fttiggesting the way in which the unpleasantness was to he removed. 
It was thought with a power which the dog does not possess, the 
power of comhining in an assured sense of reality with the idea of an 
object some abstract co-existence or succession which has been gathered 
from similar objects as a uniformity of experience ; the power, in a 
word, of thinking a case of a general principle with the belief which 
belongs to it as such. 

Now this step of mental development which may be observed in 
the ourang-outang, as compared with the dog, is similar in its essential 
nature to the previous step to which it is superadded, and which may 
be observed in the dog compared with the lower vertebrate animals. 
The dog can combine with the idea of an act a thought of a further 
series of acts leading to a result, so as to think the act with purpose 
as part of the series. The ourang-outang can combine with the idea 
of a fact or thing a thought of other similar facts or things, singling 
out an element in which they more or less uniformly agree, so as to 
think the fact or thing with more or less assurance as another instance 
of the uniformity. Each is a new power of combining thoughts 
which otherwise would have required a long course of repetition in 
conjunction with each other, before they could have grown together. 
And each combines those thoughts in a closer and more vivid union 
through the medium of a new element, namely, sense of progress 
towards an end in the one case, and belief in the maintenance of a 
uniformity in the other 

But can the progress of mental development be traced through the 
vertebrate series of animals as having advanced by these steps f Can 
they be classed in reference to their mental powers in three groups, 
of which the lowest can comprise in one act of thought only what 
can be perceived by sense all at the same time, the second can com- 
prise in one act of thought a series of successions in time so as to 
think a single object of sense as part of such a series, and the third 
can comprise in one act of thought a class of co-existences or succes- 
sions so as to combine with a particular fact the common element 
of co-ex istenco or succession belonging to the class f 

The operations of birds in the building of their nests are evidently 
of the same character as those of the beaver in the construction of 
his dam. They plainly proceed from an instinctive impulse which is 
independent of conscious purpose, and which acts even where the 
circumstances are inconsistent with the end to which it leads. Thev 
indicate therefore no larger power of mind than that which is limited 
in each of its acts to the thought of one object of sense, and which 
cannot think a successive series with its result ; and the same may be 
said of the migratory instincts of binis. But it is rather in occasional 
manifestations of intelligence that the highest mental power possessed 
by any class of animals is to be seen ; for in every class the actions 
which are habitual come to be performed by the lower powers. Now 
the intelligence of birds never reaches to the comprehension of a 
number of different successive acts, nor to the thought of a principle. 

The case of the jackdaws, quoted from Mr. Jesse by Dr. Carpenter, 
Beems indeed to indicate a power of thinking in one thought a series 
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of acts leading to a result, but closer exatninatioti shows that this it 
only apparent. 

<' A pair of jackdaws endeavoured to construct their nest in one of tlie 
BinolL windowd that lighted the spiral staircase of an old church-tower. Ai 
is usual, however, in such windows, the sill sloped inwards with a con- 
siderable inclination ; and consequently there being no level base for the 
iie.'^t, as soon as a few sticks had been laid, and it was beginning to acquire 
weight, it slid down. This seems to have happened two or three times ; 
nevertheless, the birds clung with great pertinacity to the site they hod 
selected, and at last devised a most ingenious method of overcoming the 
(liiticulty. Collecting a great number of sticks, they built up a sortof oone 
upon tlie staircase, the summit of which rose to the level (»f the window- 
sill, and afforded the requisite support to the nest. This cone was not leu 
tlmn six feet high, and hO large at its base as quite to obstruct the pas^SL'C 
up the Staircase ; yet, notwithstanding the large amount of material which 
it contained, it was known to have been constructed within four or fire 
days. Now, as this was a device quite foreign to the natural habit of the 
bird, and only hit upon after the repeated fauure of its ordinary method of 
nest-building, the curious adaptation of means to end which itdii^lsyed 
can scarcely be regarded in any other light than as proceeding from a 
ilt'*ign in the minds of the individimls who executed it. 

The question is, does this indicate that jackdaws possess the power 
of comprising in one act of thought a series which sense could perceive 
only in succession ? 

Now the cone of sticks is a single object of sense. The idea of it 
may have been formed by successive acts of thought, suggested first 
by the need for a support at the base of the nest, and then by the 
need for an additional support for this, and so on, till a bottom was 
reached ; but each such thought would combine with the precedini* 
ones into an idea of a single object of sense. The last element added 
to the idea would be the thought of tho foundation, and this would 
fiugircst the first act of construction ; and the process of construction 
would proceed, realising in succession the ideas of the succeasive parts 
without ever involving the thought of more than a single object of 
sense. The device was foreign to the natural habit of Uie bird« yet 
not quite foreign to the thoughts which the nest-building instinct 
involves. For the various peculiarities of the sites chosen for nests 
must awaken in birds instinctive associations of corresponding varieties 
of construction, and these must involve ideas of supports, and of the 
othor requisites for sta])ility. 

Tlic nest-building instinct must also often involve a desire for 
shelter and protection ; and with those birds which have vivid tnd 
distinct mental action, a special need for shelter may awaken in- 
stinctive associations which suggest the construction of artificial 
sh(.'lter. 8uch constructions may seem to require a number of dif- 
ferent ideas thought together in a plan, but they do not really implj 
the thought of more than a single object of sense at one time. Thus 
a pair of magpies, in a neighbourhood where there were no trees, bnilt 
their nest in a gooseberry bush, and frequented it for years. Bat 
as it was accessible to foxes, cats, and other animals, they barricaded 
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•with a circle of briars and thorns not only the nest, but tlie whole 
bush.^ In this case the desire for protection would operate succes- 
sively with regard to each side of the nest, and would suggest suc- 
cessively the erection of each piece of the barricade, without ever 
thinking more than a single object at once. 

For it is to be noted that when an object is thought with desire, 
and when it suggests througli former association what led to its own 
attainment, the desire will attach itself to this suggested idea, even 
though there be no power of thinking means and end together. In 
order that the original desire shoidd thus be taken up by a series of 
means, so as to cause them to be sought after one another as ends, a 
process of association is necessary which requires a long course of 
repetition ; but this would never take place unless there was a partial 
transfusion of desire to the nearest means in the first instance. And 
when the desire is strong this transfusion will be sufficient to cause 
the immediate mean to be sought even where each thought is limited 
to one object of sense. Thus birds as well as mammalia seem to have 
intelligence enough, when accustomed to the company of man, to 
associate human intervention with relief of their distress in special 
cases, and to apply to man for help ; and when his help has come to 
them in a painful form, as for example in a surgical operation, they 
continue to desire it notwithstanding the present pain. But there is 
no evidence that any animal below the order to which the beaver 
belongs can think a series of sense-perceptions or a general principle, 
though there may be cases which simulate these powers. The old 
Btory of the raven throwing pebbles into water as if to raise its level, 
seems to indicate the knowledge of a general principle; but if the 
incident ever occurred, it was more probably a suggestion from the 
familiar act of standing on a stone to drink in a stream, in which the 
bird thought only this single act 

In the order of rodents, to which the beaver and the rat belong, we 
first meet the power of thinking a series of acts, but this power is still 
80 limited in them that the series of acts which they perform with 
conscious purpose consist only of one or two acts, or of one or two 
acts repeated over and over again. A more diversified series of acts, 
like that which is required in the construction of the beaver's dam, is 
with them instinctive. Moreover, they seem to have a tendency to 
perform those actions which involve the most design in combinations 
in which several are engaged, each one doing a part of the action. 
This is a feature of resemblance to the intelligence of insects, and 
corresponds to a limited power of thinking a series of acts. For this 
simultaneous performance by the community of all the steps leading 
to an end helps to enable each to perceive by sense the entire series 
all at the same time. The ruminants have a larger power of thinking 
a series of acts, as may be seen in the artifices of the liuntod stag, 
though it is hard to say how much of these may be instinctive ; and 
still more clearly in the intelligence of the oxen of the Hottentots, 
which in war fight with the Hottentots against their enemies, and in 
peace perform for them the same services that are elsewhere i)erformed 

* Wtttson'tj " Reasoning Power in Auimalp," p. 318. 
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by (logs. In the pacliydermata, the power of plan and purpose and 
of understanding a series of acts which is expected from them is 
clearly manifested by the elephant And though the other pachyder- 
mata are so inferior in intelligence to the elephant, the inferiority is 
not in the nature of their thoughts, but in vividness and distinctness. 
In the camivora, the intelligence of the dog and of the fox, and of 
the other animals of the order, exhibits clearly the power of design; 
and the dog, moreover, shows his power of thinking a series of acts 
by the signs which he gives of feeling guilty, or ashamed, or proud 
on account of his conduct. In the quadrumaua there appears for the 
first time, in addition to the powers of purpose, a sense of general 
principles ; and this, as has been shown, appears with clearness in the 
anthropoid apes. 

Now, such being in outline the development of the powers of in- 
telligence in vertebrate animals, what is the course of developmeDt 
of their brain ? 

This question may be answered by the following quotation from 
Dr. Carpenter's "Mental Physiology, p. 116. 

*' That the different portions of the cerebrum should have different parti 
to perform in that wonderful series of operutions by which the brain as i 
whole becomes the InBtrament of the mind can scarcelv be r^jaxded as in 
itself improbable. But no determination of this kind can have the lea^t 
scientific value that is not based on the facts of comparative anatomv and 
embryonic development. In ascending the vertebrate series, we fina that 
this organ not only increases in relative size and becomes more complei in 
(zeneraf structure, but undergoes progressive additions, which can be defined 
with considerable precision. For the cerebrum of oviparous vertebrata 
is not a miniature representative of the entire cerebrum of man, but cor- 
responds only with its * anterior lobe,' and is entirely deficient in that great 
transverse commissure, the corpus callosum, the first appearance of which 
ill the placental mammals constitutes * the greatest and most sudden modi- 
fication exhibited by the bruin in the whole vertebrated series' (JJicx^y). 
It is among the smooth-brained rodentia that we meet with the first distinct 
indication of a ^ middle lobe ' marked off from the anterior by the fissure of 
Sylvius ; this lobe attains a considerably greater development in the cami- 
vora ; but even in the lemurs it still forms the liindermost portion of tie 
cerebrum. The ' posterior lobe ' makes its first appearance in monkera, 
and is distinctly pre^^ent in the anthropoid apes. The evolution of the 
human cerebrum f<dlo\vs tiie same course. For in the first phase of it^ 
development, which presents itself during the second and third months, 
there is no indication of any but the anterior lobes ; in the second, which 
liists from the latter part of the third month to the beginning of the fifth, 
the middle lobes make their appearance, and it is not until the latter part 
of the fifth montii that the tlnnl period commences, characterised by the 
development of the posterior lobes, which sprout as it were from the'baii 
o( the middle lobes, and remain for some time distinctly nmrked off from 
them by a furrow." 

These facts of embryonic development give great significance to the 
facts previously mentioned of comparative anatomy. And the latter 
have such correspondence with the sketch just given here of the 
development of the powers of intelligence as at once to suggest that 
the functions of the anterior lobe belong to the act of thinking single 
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objects of sense, those of the middle lobe to the act of thinking such 
objects with a sense of a succession of them and as part of that 8uc< 
cession, and those of the posterior lobe to the act of thinking a 
co-existence or succession of them as a case of a general principle. 
But as the development of intelligence in vertebrate animals, even if 
the view just taken of it be correct, may be thought to be connected 
rather with other features of the development of the brain, and as the 
view taken of the coui-se of development of intelligence may itself be 
questioned, it may be well to study the question from another point 
of view. I shall therefore consider briefly the functional meaning of 
those other features of brain development as it may be suggested by 
the analogies of the nervous system itself, and that of the successive 
addition of the three lobes as it may be inferred from the analogies 
of development in general. 

There are two other striking features in the development of the 
brain in the vertebrate series of animals, namely, the progressive in- 
crease of the superficial or cortical layer of the brain, and the increased 
development of the fibres which connect together the different parts 
of the brain. 

Now the superficial layer of the brain is the part where the nerve 
force of the brain is developed, and its increase, supposing the func- 
tional activity of any given extent of it to remain undiminished, 
must be accompanied by an increased development of cerebral force, 
and therefore of mental action. Moreover, such an increase of the 
superficial layer, without any change of the relations of its parts, 
would magnify each part so that an amount of cerebral force corre^ 
sponding to a thought might be developed in a smaller fraction of the 
whole. Thus the actions of the brain in connection with the mind 
would be subdivided and thought analysed ; and the effect of the in- 
creased size of the cortical layer of the brain, in consequence of the 
increased number and depth of its convolutions, would be not only an 
increased amount of mental action, but also an increased subdivision 
of thought ; that which was a single idea of an object being broken 
up at pleasure into a number of different ideas. 

An increase of mental action corresponding to an increase of tho 
convolutions may perhaps be seen in the indications observable in 
dogs that they dream in their sleep. It is more distinctly manifested 
in the curiosity displayed by monkeys, and in that general interest 
taken by them in objects irrespective of utility, which has caused 
some authors to impute to them an inferiority .to other animals in 
common-sense. But the increa<«e of mental action is chiefly to be 
seen in whatever shows a habit of reflection. And though the higher 
animals may bo observed contemplating objects, the power of reflec* 
tion is scarcely open to our observation except in ourselves. In us it 
is developed in a degree corresponding to the enormous increase of 
the cortical layer of the brain and of its functional activity as shown 
by the increased supjily of blo(xl. 

The analysis of tliought which is probably also connected with this 
particular brain-development breaks up the idea of a single object 
of sense into ideas of parts which are seen to constitute it It is no 
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doubt concerned in tliat observation of the way in which things act 
on other things which leads monkeys and apes to use instrument^, 
tliough this is of course facilitated by their having hands. With 
this analysis of thought is connected the development of the powers 
of abstraction, and comparison, and perception of relation. For 
though these powers are possessed in their essence by all animals 
which can at will observe either separately or together objects whicli 
arc together before their senses, yet in order that they may act with 
any degree of fineness a fine analysis of thought is needed. In human 
language, the analysis of thought reaches its acme. 

The second principal feature in the development of the brain is 
that of the system of nerve-fibres which connect the parts of the brain 
with eacli other. These must minister to the action on each other of 
ditfcrent jxirts of the brain, and serve to make the action of the diffe- 
rent parts of the brain consentaneous, so as to give correspondence to 
the muscular action of the two sides of the body, and strength and 
steadiness to tliou^lit Attention and volition require this unfaltering; 
unity of action ; for if any part concerned did not concur decisively, 
its indecision would affect the other parts. And in proportion as 
powers of thought are developed which are less closely connected with 
sense, there is still more need of tliese connections to preserve that 
unity of action whicli the impressions of special sense, by reason of 
their decisive unity, give to cerebral action immediately connected 
with them. Accordingly, the great transverse commissure which con- 
nects the two lateral halves of the cerebrum appears first with any 
degree of development worthy of notice in the rodent order of the 
nianimalia along with the middle lobe. Thus neither the convoln- 
tions nor the fibres of the brain seem to have any tendency to pre 
t]iat extension to thought which has been assigned to the three lobes. 
They improve the action of the brain rather than enlarge the range of 
its objects. But the development of each additional organ of intelli- 
gence extends the range of the objects of thought. And it is as 
superadded developments that the three lobes appear both in the 
vertebrate scries of animals, and in the development of the human 
embryo. 

And now what suggestions as to the functions of the three 
lobes may be derived from the general analogies of development as 
giving successively the advantages which are needed in the straggle 
for life ? 1 

The general function of the cerebrum is to direct the actions of the 
body by thoughts of the mind to the attainment of dBsirahle ends 
and each distinct addition which it receives may be expected to cor- 
respond to a distinct enlargement of that power.* 

^ Thu development spoken of is only that which is to be obaerv«d as a mitt^r 
of fact in c()nipurin(; the higher animals with the lower. WhateTer tbaofybe 
adopted as to the mode in which that development has been prDduoed,H isafact 
that in HiiuTal each new development gives an advantage in the straggle for Ufe. 
and that the general course of development corresponds with tho ■atiafaokioo of 
thtj'.c successive needs. 

- It iH an eHsential property of the nervous system to form asaociationR, *i»i 
any higher development of that system must exalt the power of asaociatii<n> 
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The intelligence requisite for the attainment of desirable ends con- 
3ts of knowledge of the ends and knowledge of the means ; but this 
igree of intelligence is only gradually attained. We find that in 
me animals which have no cerebrum certain sensations have become 
sociated with the origination of certain muscular movements, so as 
> direct the actions of the body in accordance with the notices of 
:ternal things which sensation gives. We must suppose that in 
lese animals, when a new sensation of a pleasurable kind has been 
a parted by an object, the presence of a similar object again will tend 
• recall that sensation. A mental state thus elicited by association 
>llows that which calls it forth; and the obscure sensation thus 
5called by the recurrence of the object will follow the impression 
hich the object makes directly on the senses. !Now the pleasure of 
le recalled sensation must be combined with the direct impressions 
lade by the objects, instead of only following them, in order that the 
resent object, and not the mere past sensation, may be the object of 
esire. A pleasurable sensation thus awakened by association tends 
radually to coalesce with that which often calls it forth. But tliis 
rocess is too slow for the prompt recognition of desirable objects ; 
nd the demand for development, therefore, will be the want of an 
rgan to combine the successive impressions made by objects on sense, 
3 as more rapidly to select by experience those objects which are 
esirablo as ends for action. Accordingly the first function of the 
erebrum should be to enable the mind to combine the impressions of 
snse into perceptions of sensible things, adding each new impression 
3 the idea of the thing, as a quality inhering in it. Connected with 
his perception of desirable objects a power of thinking those objects 
1 their absence is needed in order that they may eflFectively guide 

Vhen an action has been performed by a part of the nervous Bystem, the rettora- 
ion by nutrition of the force expended in the action teems to adjust itself to the 
tien condition of the organ, so that when the action is performed a^in, the organ 
1 recovering its equihbrium after the action tends to be thrown into that same 
ondition. And if on the first occasion the action was followed immediately by 
nother action which quickened the life of the organ, as when an action give^ 
leasure, then the renewal of the first action will tend to throw the organ into a 
undition which is at the same time one of exalted life, and one which it is 
tatural for the organ to assume After the performance of the two actions in sue* 
4f88ion. The organ will then not only be quickened by the first action, but in 
he effort to attain equilibrium will tend to perform the second. And thus the 
equence of two acts, of which the second gives pleasure, produces a twofold 
'ffect. It combines a degree of pleasure with the fimt act in its next perform- 
ince, and it associates the second with it in a similar degree. Moreover, when 
he immediate effect of any action is to promote the life of the nervous system, 
IS when an action gives pleasure, it seeniit by a general law of life to attract the 
orce of the system while it is being performed, and to stimulate its nutrition 
Jterwards. The disturbance caused by it in the first instance will be the greater, 
tnd when afterwards induced by an antecedent associated action will have the 
nore force in eliciting it again to attain equilibrium : and the subsequent nutri- 
ion being accomplished more quickly while the one condition of the organ lasts, 
rill correspond more clonely to that condition, and cause it to be reproduced 
kft*^rwards more faithfully. Thus an attractive action will have a special tendency 
o be associated with another action which prec^ied it, and will also tend to 
nfuse into that otiier action u portion of it« own attractiveness. A painful action 
inmses the life of th<* iiervoim Hytjtem tii resist it, so that it to<» has a Bp«*cial 
«ndency to form an as^cooiation ; but here the as8<x:iation is negative of the 
kCtion. 
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action by continuing to be tlie ends towards wliicli it is directf^. 
Tliis need would be supplied by an action of the cerebrum on the 
sensoriutn, whereby the cerebral states which ai-o produced by the 
impressions of sense may afterwards renew those impressions in the 
centres of sense, so as to supply ideas of absent objects ; and accotd- 
ingly the function of the first lobe of the cerebrum in connection with 
thought should be to act with the sensorium in the perception of 
sensible things, and afterwards in the renewal of the idea of thein. 

If we analyse our own consciousness, we find that there is in every 
perception or idea of external things an element of thought which is 
the centre or nucleus of our idea of the thing. This .element of 
tliought, though it has no mental image, can be distinguished by the 
human mind as substance ; and the thought of substance therefore in 
a more or less indistinct and rudimentary form is probably what cor- 
responds to the first contribution which the cerebmm gives to the 
powers of thought In this element the sensations are combined into 
unities ; for to substance they are all referred as qualities inheziDg in 
it, and constituting with it sensible things. And the first rudiments 
of position and dimension are probably added to the ideas of things 
from the series of muscular sensations associated with the sight of 
them during the motion to them or about them. As the cerebrum 
grows in the vertebrate series of animals and thought gets sabdivided, 
the comparative attributes of things and the relations of things ire 
thought ; new emotions, desires, and aversions grow out of the associa- 
tions of ideas of things with the pleasures and pains which are 
essentially involved in various modes of nervous action ; and possibly 
that reaction of the cerebrum, whereby after one thought has been 
conceived another is elicited in the mind, may become localised in 
diifercnt parts, and specialised as different powers for ordering the 
successions of thought, so as to compare, combine, observe relations 
and awaken emotions ; the cerebrum and sensorium being both pro- 
bably ill action whenever an idea or mental image is before the mind. 
The cerebrum is also connected with the centres of motion, combining 
into unities groups of muscular actions, as it combines into unities 
gi'oups of impressions of sense, and extending and facilitating the 
associations between thought and action. Simultaneously ?dth tlie 
cerebrum the cerebellum also makes its appearance in vertebrate 
animals. It is believed to co-ordinate the actions of the muscles with 
one another ; and as its connections are principally with the spinal 
cord, it probably serves as a store of force, which having been set in 
action by tlie contracted muscles through the posterior nerves, con- 
tinues to maintain througli the anterior nerves the stimulus to muscular 
action. Thus the cerebellum probably keeps up the activity of the 
groups of muscles which have been set in motion, that the momeutait 
impulses wiiich come from the brain may carry on with steadiness the 
progress of the action. For volition acts at each moment in prodacin|! 
sliglit changes in the existing action of the muscles, or directing that 
that action shall be unchanged or suspended. 

Now after the power of thinking the ends of action the next 
development which is needed in the furthering of attainment is the 
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power of thinking the means. For though the various steps in the 
process of attaining an end may be joined one to the other by associa- 
tion, action will not be moved to take those steps till the desire 
inspired by the end has been transferred to them, and this trans- 
ference by association is, as has been said before, a gradual process. 
The same necessity therefore for a new power of combination which 
demanded the first development of the cerebrum in order to combine 
sensations into a perception of a sensible thing will demand a fresh 
development of that power in order that the mind may think means 
in combination with their end, as leading to it. The desire inspired 
by the end will then combine with the means so as to prompt their 
adoption ; and the idea of the means as such, that is, as leading to the 
end, will be formed, and may be renewed in their absence so as to 
maintain the guidance of action. 

Thus the middle lobe would be developed to act along with the 
anterior lobe so as to give a sense of the series leading to the end ; 
though there can be no idea or mental image except of that piart of 
the series with which the cerebrum is impressing the sensorium. To 
the middle lobe thus acting with the anterior would belong on this 
supposition the power of thinking acts with a view to their end, the 
power of thinking a series of occurrences, the distinct sense of time, 
a fuller development of that idea of space which springs from the 
sense of a series of muscular movements, the thought of action or fact 
as part of a series, and tlierefore involving time ; and as substance is 
the special thought corresponding to the action of the anterior lobe, 
so fact or occurrence in time would be the special thought corresponding 
to that of the middle lobe, combining into a unity the series compre- 
hended within the time of occurrence, and inhering in a subject 
which is thought by means of the anterior lobe and sensorium. As 
the cerebrum grew in the development of the vertebrate series and 
thought was subdivided, the relations and the comparative attributes 
of facts and actions would be thought, and new emotions, desires, 
and aversions would be formed in connection with them. Particular 
powers of combining them and comparing them, and thinking them 
with an emotional sense of them, might possibly be located in different 
parts of that region of the cerebrum which consists of the anterior 
and the middle lobe, and it would be the seat of all moral sentiments 
inspired by action which are formed by association with facts. To 
that region would belong whatever is expressed in language by the 
verb ; and it is some confirmation of this view that, among the 
strange effects of cerebral disease producing aphasia or loss of correct 
speech, it is found that sometimes the nouns are lost while the use 
of verbs is unimpaired, and sometimes the contrary ; as if the verb 
belonged to a different part of the brain from the noun. With 
muscular action the middle lobe would have indirect connection 
through the anterior, and in consequence of its immediate union with 
the anterior it might conceivably acquire direct connections of its own. 
But as the special organ for thinking series of means and process of 
action it should have a special tendency to form connections with 
muscular action, such as recent experiments have brought to light. 
Now, if such be indeed the course of development, each lobe carries 
VOL. ir. 2 C 
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forward J)y one step the power of directing action to the attainment 
of its object. Through the anterior lobe the mind combines with the 
ideas of things the sense of desirable impressions as qualities inhering 
in them, so as to think things as desirable ends of action ; and through 
the middle lobe it combines with the end of action steps in the proce^i 
of attainment so as to think these as means leading to it. But another 
power is needed for the secure guidance of action towards attainment. 
A desirable quality may be erroneously attributed to an object which 
docs not possess it. Means may be thought as leading to an end 
which they have no real tendency to secure. In order that action may 
be directed rightly a further development of intelligence is needed. 
Not only must there be the tJiought of ends and of means, bat the 
bnowledge of ends and of means — the power of judging by past 
experience whether the object really has the quality, and whether the 
means are really conducive to the end. There may arise from associa- 
tion with the past experience of similar cases a suggestion of the 
quality as belonging to. the present object, or of the means as con- 
ducive to the present end ; and this suggestion will be more or less 
strong according to the frequency and uniformity and interest of the 
past experience. But the strength or weakness of the suggestion is 
not sufficient guide to the reality or unreality of that which is suggested. 
The idea of it may be weak because the experience of it was scanty 
though quite uniform. And the idea of it may be strong because the 
experience of it was accompanied by special interest, though there 
were many cases in which it was not realised. What is needed is a 
sense of the degree of uniformity of occurrence in cases similar to the 
present, and the extension of that degree of uniformity to the present 
case ; in other words, a power of thinking the degree of uniformity of 
past experience in combination with the present case, so as to imparl 
to the present case a belief in the presence of the element proportioned 
to that uniformity. This should be the next development; and 
accordingly the posterior lobe should act along with the middle and 
anterior lobes in such a way, that when, by the associations which 
they form, the thought of a fact or thing awakens the thoughts of 
other like facts or things, then the posterior lobe shall receive the im- 
pressions of those other ideas, so as to strengthen the sense of an 
additional element in which they agree, and strengthening that clement 
in proportion to the uniformity of the agreement, to combine it in a 
corresponding strengtli of apprehended fact with the object which u« 
before the mind. This would be, in a more or less rudimentary form, 
according to the degree of development, the power of thinking a fact 
as a case of a principle. It is the physiological expression of the fix^t 
obscure beginning of syllogistic reasoning. To the posterior lobe thns 
acting with the middle and anterior lobes would belong, according to 
this view, reasoning and principle, and all the tendency to genersdise 
in the splierc of fact and in the sphere of morality. As the cerebrom 
grew in the course of vertebrate development and thought was sub- 
divided, the relations and comparative attributes of general principles 
would be thought, and possibly si)ecial powers of deiding with general 
principles and seeing emotional aspects of them might be localised in 
the cerebrum. The associations of action with reward and punish- 
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ipproval and disapproval, already fonned by the instrumentality 
middle and anterior lobes, would be generalised by that of the 
)ed cerebrum into universal principles of morality inherent in 
ture of things, and the constraining influence which such asso- 
3 exert on conduct would be elevated into natural obligation. 
I the hypothesis with regard to the functions of the three lobes 
cerebrum which is suggested by the natural order of develop- 
s determined by the great requirements of life, is that which 
lysis of the degrees of intelligence in vertebrate animals seems 
indicate. So that though each class of facts is so intricate and 
5 as scarcely to afford a solid footing for investigation, yet their 
ent may perhaps be considered to give a degree of positive pro- 
{ to the general views here given of the mechanism of thought 
brain. And if it be objected that considerable portions of the 
:m may be removed without any apparent mutilation of the 
of thought, showing that no part of the cerebrum is specially 
bed with any act of the mind, it is to be observed that the acts 
nind become by association so connected with each other that 
. thought there are many associated elements, and the corre- 
ig seat of cerebral activity would be not in one, but in many 
es throughout the brain. Even if some of these were removed, 
:on of the others would still, by association, elicit and be elicited 
accustomed impressions of the sensorium and stimulation of the 
of muscular action. Moreover, in other parts of our constitu- 
e impaired action of one organ is often replaced by a new action 
r organs, owing to the demand which the general habit of the 
2ts up for that which is missing. Much more may such substi- 
take place in the brain, the action of a lost part being supplied 
^ action of another part, when the parts are all so associated in 
ind so closely akin as parts of the same organ, 
lere be such a distribution of function through the brain, each 
ly receive impressions from other parts, and give to the impres- 
^hich it receives the form which is proper to its own action. 
he anterior lobe may receive from seats of simultaneous action 
middle lobe, in itself, and in the sensory ganglia, impressions 
occurring; in time, and to its action on those impressions would 
ond in the mind a conception of fact, in which it would be 
d up as a substantive object. Or the anterior lobe may receive 
tats of simultaneous action in the three lobes and in the sensory 
. impressions of general principles, and to its action on those 
^ions would correspond the thought of general principles as 
itive objects. And in each case the relations and attributes of 
DJects would come within the scope of the mind. 



' what is there in language which is beyond the powers of the 
mimals ? There is no reason to suppose that they cannot think 
'nt objects and give tlieir attention to parts of these, so as 
ract those parts from the remainder. i\nd if the foregoing 
tion be not erroneous, there is no form or thought expressed in 
:^e whicli is quite out of the reach of the higher orders of the 
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mammalia. Moreover, a fact or other object which awakens a strong 
feeling of any kind in an animal will prompt expression of an inter- 
jectional nature, and such expression may be connected by association 
with such object of thought in the general experience of the species, 
so as to suggest the thought of it to another individual. And such 
communication of thought might be carried out to a great extent if 
found advantageous to the species. 

Expression of this kind arises from the need for an outlet through 
which the nervous disturbance caused by the impression of the object 
may be discharged. The action is propagated from the nervous 
centres which have been disturbed by the impression, and spends 
itself partly in working the organs of utterance, and partly on the 
sensations which their action produces. The disturbance is thus 
diffused, and the original seats of it recover their equilibrium more 
easily. And no doubt the expression of thought in human speech 
has a similar origin. The thoughts which were expressed originally 
involved a cerebral disturbance which needed an outlet for its dis- 
charge, and the readiest outlet was audible utterance. Afterwards the 
pleasures and advantages of communicating thought would stimulate 
expression and prompt an effort to imitate the thought in the sensa- 
tions of the utterance, and promote the development of language. 
But there is no reason to think that its original source was different 
from that of audible expression amongst the lower animals. 

Now if this bo so, the peculiarity of human speech is, that it gives 
expression to such fine elements of thought without being moved hv 
the force of any other associated emotion except the pleasure or 
utility of expressing them. The conceptions of facts are broken into 
their constituent parts, and these elements, though so fine, are jet 
thought with such development of cerebral force that its discharge 
produces audible utterance to relieve the interest of the thought hy 
imparting it. The nerve force which is expended in such utterance, 
with its accompanying sensations, is an approximate measure of the 
cerebral energy engaged in the thought which is expressed. Ana 
what language reveals as man's peculiarity is the amount of his 
cerebral energy in the analysis of his thought. 

This peculiarity in man is plainly indicated by flie development of 
his brain and by the proportion of his blood which goes to sustain ii^ 
action and nutrition. And such vastly superior cerebral energy in 
man compared with the lower animals implies that their inteUigence 
consists of little more than mere rudiments of his ' thoughts. A 
difference in kind separates human thought from the intelligence of 
those animals whicli cannot think fact or general principle. And 
even the highest of the mammalia below man seem to have only the 
beginnings of the latter. So that even from their intelligence human 
thought is broadly distinguished by the full apprehension of general 
principles which is involved in the power of reasoning and in the 
very ideas of causation, of the constitution and properties of thinp^. 
and of the moral law. 
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